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| TO THE | 

HONORABLE AND RIGHT REVEREND 
JAMES YORK, o. 5. 

LORD BISHOP os ETL. 


MY LORD, 


Wurd, five years ago, 
an important ſtation in the Uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, awaited 
your Lordſhip's diſpoſal, you were 
pleaſed to offer it to me. The 
circumſtances under which this 
offer was made, demand a public 
acknowledgement. I had never: 

Fort ſeen 


6 
(cen your Lordſhip : 7 poſſeſſed no 
connection which could poſſibly 
recommend me to your favour: I 
was known to you, only by my 
endeavours, in common with many 
others, to diſcharge my duty as a 
tutor in the Univerſity; and by 
ſome very imperfect, but certainly 
well intended, and, as you thought, 
uſeful publications ſince. In an age 
by no means wanting in examples 
of honorable patronage, although 
this deſerve not to be mentioned, 
in reſpect of ths object of your 
Lordſhip's choice, it is inferior to 
none, in the purity and difintereſt- 
edneſs of the Wande n 850 
n it. - 


How 


OE, - 
How the following work may 
be received, 1 pretend not to fore- 
tell. My-firſt prayer concerning 
it is, that it may do good to any: 
my ſecond hope, that it may aſſiſt, 


| what it hath always been my ear- 


neſt with to promote, the religious 
part of an academical education. 
If in this latter view, it might 
ſeem, in any degree, to excuſe 
your Lordſhip's judgment of its 
author, I ſhall be gratified by the 
reflection, that, to a kindneſs flow- 
ing from public principles, I have 
made the beſt public return in my 
power. 


In the mean time, and in every 
event, I rejoice in the opportunity 
here 


„„ 
here afforded me, of teſtifying the 
ſenſe I entertain of your Lordſhip's 
conduct, and of a notice which 1 
regard as the moſt flattering dif- 
tinction of ai Life. 


1 am, 
My LORD, 
With ſentiments. of gratitude and reſped, 
Your Lordſhip's faithful 
And moſt obliged bes 


W. PALEY. 


15 Preparatory Conſiderations, * 


I DEEM it unneceſlary to prove that 
mankind ſtood in need of a revelation, becauſe 1 
have met with no ſerious perſon who thinks that 
even under the Chriſtian revelation we have too 
much light, or any aſſurance which is ſuperfluous, 
[ defire moreover, that in judging of Chriſtianity 
it may be remembered, that the queſtion lies be- 
tween this religion and none: for if the Chriſtian 
religion be not credible, no one, with whom we 
have to do, will ſupport the pretenſion of any 
other. | 


Suppoſe then the world we live in to have had 

a Creator : ſuppoſe it to appear from the predo- 
minant aim and tendency of the proviſions and 
contrivances obſervable in the univerſe, that the 
Deity, when he formed it, conſulted for the hap- 
B pineſs 
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pineſs of his ſenſitive creation; ſuppoſe the diſpo- 
ſition which dictated this council to continue; 
ſuppoſe'a part of the creation to have received 
faculties from their Maker, by which they are 
capable of rendering a moral obedience to his 
will, and of voluntarily purſuing any end for which 
he has deſigned them; ſuppoſe the Creator to 
intend for theſe his rational and accountable agents 
a ſecond ſtate of exiſtence, in which their ſituation 
will be regulated by their behaviour in the firſt 
ſtate, by which ſuppoſition (and by no other) the 
objection to the Divine government in not putting 
a difference between the good and the bad, and 
the inconſiſtency of this confuſion with the care 
and benevolence difcoverable in the works of the 
Deity is done away ; ſuppoſe it to be of the utmoſt 
importance to the ſubjects of this diſpenſation to 
know what is intended for them, that is, ſuppoſe 
the knowledge of it to be highly conducive to the 
happinefs of the fpecics, a purpoſe which ſo many 
proviſions of nature are calculated to promote: 
Suppoſe, nevertheleſs, almoſt the whole race, 
either by the imperſection of their faculties, the 
misfortune of their ſituation, or by the loſs of 
lome prior revelation, to want this knowledge, 
and not to be likely without the aid of a new re- 
velation to attain it; under theſe circumſtances is 
it improbable that a revelation ſhould be made? 
Is it incredible that God ſhould interpoſe for ſuch 


a pur- 
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2 purpoſe? Suppoſe him to deſign for mankind'a- 
future ſtate, is it unlikely that he ſhould” acquaint” 
them with it? | 


Now in what way can a revelation be made but 
by miracles? In none which we are able to con- 
ceive, Confequently in whatever degree it is' 
-probable or not very improbable that a revelation 
ſhonld be communicated ro mankind ar all, in the 
ſame degree is it probable or not very improbable: 
that miracles ſhould be wrought, Therefore when 
miracles are related to have been wrought in the 
promulgating of a revelation manifeſtly wanted, 
and, if true, of ineſtimable value, the improba- 
biliry which ariſes from the miraculous nature of 
the things related, is not greater than the original 
improbability that ſuch a revelation ſhould be 
imparted by God. 


I wiſh it however to be correctly underſtood, 
in what manner, and to what extent, this argu« 
ment is alleged. We do not aſſume the attri- 
butes of the Deity, or the exiſtence of a future 
ſtate, in order to prove the reality of miracles, 
That reality always muſt be proved by evidence. 
We aſſert only that in miracles adduced in ſupport 
of revelation, there is not any ſuch antecedent 


improbability as no teſtimony can ſurmount. And, 
B 2 for 
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for the purpoſe of maintaining this aſſertion, we. 
contend, that the incredibility of miracles related 
to have been wrought in atteſtation of a meſſage 
from God, conveying intelligence of a future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments, and teaching man- 
kind how to prepare themſclves for that ſtate, is 
not in itſelf greater than the event, call it either 
probable or improbable, of the two following 
propoſitions being true, namely, firſt, that a future 
{tate of exiſtence ſhould be deſtined by God for 
his human creation, and ſecondly, that being ſo 
deſtined, he ſhould acquaint them with it. It is. 
not nccefſary for our purpoſe that theſe propoſi- 
tions be capable of proof, or even that by argu- 
ments drawn from the light of nature, they can 
he made out to be probable. It is enough that 
we are able to ſay concerning them, that they are 
not ſo violently improbable, ſo contradictory to 
what we alrcady believe of the Divine power and 
character, that either the propoſitions themſelves, 
or facts ſtrictly connected with the propoſitions 
(and therefore no farther improbable than they 
are improbable) onght to be rejected at firſt ſight, 
and to be rejected by whatever ſtrength or com- 
plication of evidence they be atreſted. 


This is the prejudication we would reſiſt. For 
to this length does a modern objection to miracles 


80, 
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go, viz. that no human teſtimony can in any caſe 
render them. credible, I think the reflection above. 


ſtated, that, if there be a revelation, there muſt be 
miracles; and thar, under. the. circumſtances in 
_Miracics 


"which the human an ſpecies are placed, a revelation 


is not improbable, or not improbable in any 


great degree, to Be a fair anſwer to the whole 
objection. | 


But ſince it is an objection which lands in the 
very threſhold of our argument, and, if admitted, 
is a bar to every proof, and to all future reaſoning 
upon the ſubject, it may be neceſſary, before we 
procced farther, to examine the principle upon 
which. it profeſſes to be founded: which principle 
is conciſely this, that it is contrary to experience 
that a miracle ſhould be true, but not contrary to 
experience that teſtimony ſhould be falſe. 


Now there appears a ſmall ambiguity in the 
term“ experience,” and in the phraſes © contrary: 
to experience,“ or * contradicting experience, 
which it may be neceſſary to remove in the firſt. 
place. Strictly ſpeaking the narrative of a fact is 
then only contrary to experience, when the fact is 
related to have exiſted at a time and a place, at- 
which time. and place we being preſent, did not 
perceive it to exiſt ; as if it ſhould be aſſerted, that 
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in a particular room, and at a particular hour of 
a certain day, a man was raiſed from the dead, in 
which room, and at the time fpecified, we being 
preſent and looking on, perceived no ſuch event 
to have taken place, Here the aſſertion is eon- 
trary to experience properly ſo called ; and this is 
a contrariety which no evidence can ſurmount. 
It matters nothing, whether the fact be of a mira - 
culous nature or not. But although this be the 
experience, and the contraricty, which Archbp. 

Motion alleged in the quotation with which 
Mr. Hume opens his eſſay, it is certainly not that 
experience, nor that contrariety, which Mr. Hume 
himſelf intended to object. And, ſhort of this, I 
know no intelligible fignification which can be 
affixed to the term! contrary to experience, but 
one, viz. that of not having ourſelves experienced 
any thing fimilar to the thing related, or ſuch 
things not being generally experienced by others. 
I ſay not © generally,“ for to ſtate concerning the 
ſact in queſtion, that no ſuch thing was ever ex- 
pericnced, or that univerſal experience is againſt 
it, is to aſſume the ſubje& of the controverſy. 


Now the improbability which ariſes from the 
want (for this properly is a want, not a contradic- 
tion), of experience, is only equal to the proba- 

biliry there is, that if the thing were true, we 
ſhould 
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ſhould experience things ſimilar to it, or that ſuch 
things would be generally experienced. Suppoſe it 
then to be true that miracles were wrought upon 
the firſt promulgation of Chriſtianity, when no- 
thing but miracles could deeide its authority, is it 
certain that ſuch miracles would be repeated ſo 
often, and in ſo many places, as to become objets 
of general experience? Is it a probability ap- 
proaching to certainty ? Is it a probability of any 
great ſtrength or force? Is it ſuch as no evidence 
can encounter? and yet this probability is che 
exact converſe, and therefore the exact meaſure 
of the improbability which ariſes from the want of 
experience, and which Mr. Hume repreſents as 
invincible by human teſtimony. 


It is not like alleging a new law of nature, or 
a new expcriment in natural philoſophy, becauſe, 
when theſe arc related, it is expected that, under 
the fame circumſtances, the fame effect will follow 
univerſally; and in proportion as this expe&ation 
js juſtly cntertained, the want of a correſponding 
experience negatives the hiſtory, But to expect 
concerning a miracle that it ſhould ſucceed upon 
repetition, is to expect that which could make it 
ceaſe to be a miracle, which is contrary to its na- 
ture as ſuch, and would totally deſtroy the uſe and 
purpoſe for which it was wrought, 
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The force of experience as an objection to mi- 
racles is founded in the preſumption, either that 
the courſe of nature is invariable, or that, if it 
be ever varicd, variations will be frequent and 
general. Has the neceſſity of this alternative been 
demonſtrated ? Permit us to call the courſe of na- 
ture the agency of an intelligent being, and is 
there any good reaſon for judging this ſtate of the 
caſe to be probable? Ought we not rather to ex- 
pe, that ſuch a Being, upon occaſions of peculiar 
importance, may interrupt the order which he had 
appointed, yet, that ſuch occaſions ſhould return 
ſeldom: that theſe interruptions conſequently 
ſhould be confined to the experience of a few; 
that the want of it, therefore, in many, ſhould be 
matter neither of ſurpriſe nor objection? 


But as a continuation of the argument from 
experience it is ſaid, that, when we advance ac- 
counts of miracles, we aſſign effects without cauſcs, 
or we attribute effects to cauſes inadequate to the 
purpoſe, or to cauſes of the operation of which 
we have no experience, Of what cauſes, we may 
aſk, and of what effects does the objection ſpeak ? 
If it be anſwered that, when we aſcribe the cure 
of the palſy to a touch, of blindneſs to the anoint- 
ing of the eyes with clay, or the raiſing of the 
dead to a word, we lay ourſelves open to this im- 


putation, 
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putation, we reply that we aſcribe no ſuch effects 
to ſuch cauſes, We perccive no virtue or energy 
in rheſe things more than in other things of the 
ſame kind. They are merely ſigns to connect the 
miracle with its end. Ihe effect we aſcribe ſim- 
ply to the volition of the Deity ; of whoſe exiſt 
ence and power, not to ſay of whoſe preſence and 
agency, we have previous and independent proof. 
We have therefore all we ſeek for in the works 
of rational agcuts, a ſufhcient power and an ade- 
quate motive. In a word, once believe that there 
is a God, and miracles are not incredible. 


Mr. Hume ſtates the cafe of miracles to be a 
conteſt of oppoſite improbabilities, that is to ſay, 
a queſtion whether it be more improbable that 
the miracle ſhould be true, or the teſtimony falſe ; 
and this I think a fair account of the controverſy, 
But herein I remark a want of argumentative 
juſtice, that, in deſcribing the improbability of 
miracles, he ſuppreſſes all thoſe circumſtances of 
extenuation which reſult from our knowledge of 
the exiſtence, power, and diſpoſition of the Deity, 
his concern in the creation, the end anſwered by 
the miracle, the importance of that end, and its 
ſubierviency to the plan purſued in the works of 
nature. As Mr, Hume has repreſented the queſ- 
tion, miracles are alike incredible to him who is 
previoully aſſured of the conſtant agency of a 

; Divine 
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Divine Being, and to him who believes that no 
ſuch being exiſts in the univerſe. They are 
- equally incredible, whether related to have been 
wrought upon occaſions the moſt deſerving, and 
for purpoſes the moſt beneficial, or for no aſſign- 
able end whatever, or for an end conſeſſedly 
triſling or pernicious. This ſurcly cannot be a 
correft ſtatement, In adjuſting alſo the other 
ſide of the balance, the ſtrength and weight of 
teſtimony, this author has provided an anſwer to 
every poſſible accumulation of hiſtorical proof by 
telling us, that we are not obliged to explain how 
the ſtory or the evidence aroſe. Now I think 
we are obliged ; not, perhaps, to ſhow by poſi- 
tive accounts how it did, but by a probable hy- 
potheſis how it might, ſo happen. The exiſtence 
of the teſtimony is a phenomenon. The truth 
of the fact ſolves the phenomenon. If we reject 
this ſolution we ought to have ſome other to reſt 
in: and none even by our adverſaries can be ad- 
mitted, which is not conſiſtent with the princi- 
ples that regulate human affairs and human con- 
duct at preſent, or which makes men then to have 
been a different kind of beings from what they 
are now. 


But the ſhort conſideration which, independ- 
ently of every cther, convinces me that there is 
no ſolid foundation in Mr. Hume's concluſion is 


the 
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the following. When a theorem is propoſed to 
a mathematician, the firſt thing he does with it is 
to try it upon a ſimple caſe; and, if it produce 
a falfe reſult, he is ſure that there muſt be ſome 
miſtake in the demonſtration, Now to proceed 
in this way with what may be called Mr. Hume's 
theorem. If twelve men, whoſe probity and 
good ſenſe I had long known, "ſhould ferionfly 
and circumſtantially relate to me an account of a 
miracle wrought before their eyes, and in which 
it was impoſſible that they ſhould be deceived; 
if the governor of the country, hearing a rumour 
of this account, ſhould call theſe men into his 
preſence, and offer them a ſhort propoſal, either 
to confeſs the impoſture, or ſubmit to be tied up 
to a gibbet; if they ſhould refuſe with one voice 
to acknowledge that there exiſted any falſchood 
or impoſture in the caſe ; if this threat were com- 
municated to them ſeparately, yet with no dif- 
ferent eſfect; if it was at laſt executed; if I my- 
ſelf ſaw them, one after another, conſenting to 
be racked, burnt, or ſtrangled, rather than give 
up the truth of their account : ſtill, if Mr. Hume's 
rule be my guide, I am not to believe them. Now 
I undertake to ſay that there exiſts not a ſceptic 
in the world who would not believe them; or 
who would defend ſuch incredulity. 


Inſtances 
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Inſtances of ſpurious miracles ſupported by 
ſtrong apparent teſtimony undoubtedly demand 
examination, Mr. Hume has endeavoured to 
fortify his argument by ſome examples of this 
kind. I hope in a proper place to ſhow that 
none of them reach the ſtrength or circumſtances 
of the chriſtian evidence. In theſe however con- 
fiſts the weight of his objection. In the prin- 
ciple irſelf I am perſuaded there is none. 


PART 


3 


PART 1. 


OF THE DIRECT HISTORICAL EVIDENCE OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY, AND WHEREIN IT IS DISTINGUISHED 
FROM THE EVIDENCE ALLEGED FOR OTHER MI- 
RACLES, 


Tux two propoſitions which I ſhall 
endeavour to eſtabliſh are theſe : TT | 
I. That there is ſatisfactory evidence that many, 
profeſſing to be original witneſſes of the Chriſtian 
miracles, paſſed their lives in labours, dangers and 
ſufferings, voluntarily undergone in atteſtation of 
the accounts which they delivered, and ſolely in 
conſequence of their belief of thoſe accounts; and 
that they alſo ſubmitted from the ſame motive to 
new rules of conduct. | 
II. That there is not ſatisfactory evidence that 
perſons profeſſing to be original witneſſes of other 
miracles, in their nature as certain as theſe are, 
have ever acted in the ſame manner, in atteſtation 
of the accounts which they delivered, and properly 
in conſequence of their belief of thoſe accounts. 
The firſt of ' theſe propoſitions, as it forms the 


argument, will ſtand at the head of the following 
nine chapters. 


CHAPTER 
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There is ſatisfaftory evidence that many, profeſſing 10 
be origi 0 4 witneſſes of the 222 falle, 
paſſed their lives in labours, dangers and ſufferings, 

voluntarily undergone in atteſtation of the accounts 
which they delivered, and ſolely in conſequence of 
their belief of thoſe accounts ; and that they alſo 
ere from the ſame motives to new rules of 
conduct. 


To ſupport this propoſition two points 
are neceſſary to be made out; firſt, that the founder 
of the inſtitution, his aſſociates and immediate fol- 
lowers, ated the part which the oſition im- 
putes to them: ſecondly, that they did ſo, in atteſta- 
tion of the miraculous hiſtory recorded in our ſcrip- 
tures, and ſolely in conſequence of their belief of 
the truth of this hiſtory. | 

Before we produce any particular teſtimony to 
the activity and ſufferings which compoſe the — 
of our firlt aſſertion, it will be proper to conſider 
the degree of probability which the affertion de- 
rives from the nature of the caſe, that is, by infer- 
ences from thoſe parts of the caſe which, in point 
of fact, are on all hands acknowledged. 

Firſt then, the Chriſtian religion exiſts, and there- 
fore by ſome means or other was eſtabliſhed. Now 
it either owes the principle of its eſtabliſhmenr, i. e. 
its firſt publication, to the activity of the 3 who 
was the founder of the inſtitution, and of thoſe who 
were joined with him in the undertaking, or we are 
driven upon the ſtrange ſuppoſition, that, although 
they might lie by, others would take it up; although 

they 
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they were quiet and ſilent, other perſons buſied 
themſelves in the ſucceſs and propagation of their 
ſtory. This is perfectly incredible. Lo me it ap- 
pears little leſs than certain, that, if the firſt announ- 
cing of the religion by the founder had not been 
followed up by the zeal and induſtry of his imme- 
_ diate diſciples, the ſcheme muſt have expired in its 
birth. Then as to the kind and degree of exertion 
which was employed, and the mode of life to which 
theſe perſons ſubmitted, we reaſonably ſuppoſe it ro 
be like that, which we obſerve in all others who 
voluntarily become miſſionaries of a new faith. 
Frequent, earneſt and laborious preaching, con- 
ſtantly converſing with religious perſons upon reli- 
gion, a ſequeſtration from the common pleaſures, 
engagements and varieties of life, and an addiction 
to one ſerious object, compoſe the habits of ſuch. 
men. I do not ſay that this mode of life is without 
enjoyment, but l ſay that the enjoyment ſprings from 
ſincerity, With a conſciouſneſs at the bottom, of 
hollowneſs and fajſchood, the fatigue and reſtraint 
would become inſupportable. I am apt to believe 
that very few hypocrites engage in theſe under- 
takings; or, however, perſiſt in them long. Ordi- 
narily ſpeaking, nothing can overcome the indolence 
of mankind, the love which is natural to moſt tem- 
pers of chearful ſociety and chearful ſcenes, or the 
deſire, which is common to all, of perſonal eaſe and 


freedom, but conviction. * 


Sccondly, it is alſo highly probable, from the na- 
ture of the caſe, that the propagation of the new 
religion was attended with difficuſty and danger. 
As addreſſed to the Jews it was a ſyſtem, adverſe 
not only to their habitual opinions, but to thoſe 
opinions upon which their hopes, their partialities, 
their pride, their conſolation was founded. This 
people, with or without reaſon, had worked thiem- 
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ſelves into a perſuaſion, that ſome ſignal, and greatly 
advantageous change, was to be effected in the con- 
dition of their country, by the agency of a long-pro- 
miſed meſſenger from heaven. The rulers of the 
Jews, their leading ſc&, their pricſthood, had been 
the authors of this perſuaſion to the common peo- 
ple. So that it was not merely the conjecture of 
theoretical divines, or the ſecret expectation of a 
few recluſe devotees, but it was become the popu- 
lar hope and paſhon, and, like all popular opinions, 
undoubring, and impatient of contradiftion. They 
clung to this hope under every misfortune of their 
country, and with more tenacity as their dangers 
or calamitics iacreaſed. To find therefore that ex- 
pectations ſo gratifying were to be worſe than diſ- 
appointed, that they were to end in the diffuſion of 
a mild unambitious religion, which, inſtead of vic- 
tories and triumphs, inſtead of exalting their nation 
and inſtitution above the reſt of the word, was to 
advance thoſe whom they deſpiſed to an equality 
with themſelves, in thoſe very points of compariſon 
in which they moſt valued their own diſtinction, 
could be no very pleaſing diſcovery to a Jewiſh 
mind ; nor could the meſſengers of ſuch intelligence 
expett to be well received or eaſily credited. The 
doctrine was equally harſh and novel. The extend- 
ing of the kingdom of God to thoſe who did not 
conform to the law of Moſes, was a notion that had 

never before entered into the thoughts of a Jew. 
The character of the new inſtitution was, in other 
reſpects alſo, ungrateful ro Jewith habits and prin- 
ciples. Their own religion was in a high degree 
technical. Even the enlightened Jew placed a great 
deal of ſtreſs upon the ceremonies of his Jaw, ſaw in 
them a great deal of virtue and efficacy ; the groſs 
and vulgar had ſcarcely any thing elſe; and the hy- 
poeritical and oftentatious magnified them above 
I meaſure, 
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meaſure, as being the inſtruments of their own repu - 
tation and influence. The Chriſtian ſcheme, with- 
out formally repealing the Levitical code, lowered 
its eſtimation extremely. In the place of ſtrictneſa 
and zeal in performing the obſervances which that 
code preſcribed, or which tradition had added to it, 
the new ſect preached up faith, well regulated affec- 
tions, inward purity, and moral rectitude of diſpoſi- 
tion, as the true ground, on the part of the worſhip». 
er, of merit and acceptance with God. This, 
é rational it may appear, or recommending to 
us at preſent, did not by any means facilitate the 
plan then. On the contrary, to diſparage thoſe, 
qualities which the higheſt characters in the country 
valued themſelves moſt upon, was à ſure way of 
making powerful enemies. As if the fruſtration of 
the national hope was not enough, the long-elteemed 
merit of ritual zeal and punctuality was to be decried, 
and that by Jews preaching to Jews... 4... 
The ruling. party at Jeruſalem. had juſt before 
crucified the founder of the religion, That is a fact 
which will not be diſputed. They therefore who 
ſtood forth to preach the religion, muſt neceſſarily 
reproach theſe rulers with an execution, which they 
could not but repreſent as an unjuſt and cruel murder, 
This would not render their * caſy or their 
ſituation more ſafe. e 
With regard to the interference of the Roman 
e de which was then eſtabliſhed in Judea, 1 
ould not expect, that, deſpiſing, as it did, the reli- 
gion of the country, it would, if left to itſelf, 
animadvert, either with much vigilance, or much 
ſeverity, upon the ſchiſms and controverſies which 
aroſe within it. Yet there was that in Chriſtianity 
which might eaſily afford a handle of accuſation to a 
jealous government. The Chriſtians avowed an un- 
qualified obedience to a new maſter. They avowed 
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alſo that he was the perſon who had been foretold 
to the Jews under the ſuſpected title of King. The 
ſpiritual nature of this kingdom, the * . of 
this obedience with civil ſubjection, were diſtinctions 
too refined to be entertained by a Roman preſident, 
who viewed the buſineſs at a great diſtance, or 
through the medium of very hoſtile repreſentations. 
Our hiſtories accordingly inform us, that this was 
the turn which the enemies of Jeſus gave to his 
character and pretenſions in their remonſtrances with 
Pontius Pilate. And Juſtin Martyr, about a hund- 
red years afterwards, complains that the ſame miſtake 
prevailed in his time; ye © having heard that we are 
% waiting for a kingdom, ſuppoſe, without diſtin- 
“% puiſhing, that we mean a human, when in truth 
«we ſpeak of that which is with God“. And it 
was undoubtedly a natural ſource of calumny and 
miſconſtruction. | 
The preachers therefore of Chriſtianity had to 
contend with prejudice, backed by power. They 
had to come forward to a diſappointed people, to a 
prieſthood poſſeſſing a conſiderable ſhare of munici- 
pal authority, and actuated by ſtrong motives of op- 
poſition and reſentment; and they had to do this 
under a foreign government, to whoſe favour they 
made no pretenſions, and which was conſtantly ſur- 
rounded by their enemies. The well known, becauſe 
the experienced fate of reformers, whenever the re- 
formation ſubverts ſome reigning opinion, and does 
not proceed upon a change already taken place in 
the ſentiments of a country, will not allow, much 
Jeſs lead us to ſuppoſe, that the firſt propagators of 
Chriſtianity at Jeruſalem and in Judea, with the dif. 
ficultics and the enemies which they had to contend 
with, and entirely deſtitute, as they were, of force, 
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authority, or protection, could execute their miſſi 
with perſonal eaſe and ſafety. N 

Let us next enquire what might reaſonably be 
expected by the preachers of Chriſtianity when they 
turned themſelves to the heathen public. Now the 
firſt thing that ſtrikes us is, that the religion they 
carried with them was excluſrve. It denied without 
reſerve the truth of every article of heathen mytho- 
logy, the exiſtence of every obje& of their worſhip. 
It accepted no compromiſe: it admitted no compre» 
henſion. It muſt prevail, if it prevailed at all, by the 
overthrow of every ſtatue, altar and temple in the 
world. It will not even be credited that a deſign, fo 
bold as this was, could in any age be attempted to 
be carried into execution with impunity. 

For it ought to be conſidered, that this was not 
ſetting forth, or magnifying the character and wor- 
ſhip of ſome new competitor for a place in the Pan- 
theon, whoſe pretenſions might be diſcuſſed or 
aſſerted without queſtioning the reality of any others. 
It was pronouncing all other Gods to be falſe, and 
all other worſhip vain. From the facility with which 
the Polytheiſm of ancient nations admitted new ob- 
jects of worſhip into the number of their acknow- 
ledged divinities, or the patience with which they 
might entertain propoſals of this kind, we can argue 
nothing as to their toleration of a ſyſtem, or of the 
publiſhers and active propagators of a ſyſtem, which 
ſwept away the very foundation of the exiſting 
eſtabliſhment. The one was nothing more than it 
would be, in Popiſh countries, to add a faint to the 
calendar; the other was to aboliſh and tread under 
foot the calendar itſelf. 

Secondly, it ought alſo to be conſidered, that this 
was not the caſe of philoſophers propounding in 
their books or in their ſchools, doubts concerning 


the truth of the popular creed, or even ayowing 
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their diſbelicf of it. Theſe philoſophers did not go 
about from place to place to collect proſelytes from 
amongſt the common people; to form in the heart 
of the country ſocieties profeſſing their tenets; to 
provide for the order, inſtruftion, and permanency, 
of theſe ſocicties; nor did they enjoin their followers 
to withdraw themſelves from the public worſhip of 
the temples, or refuſe a compliance with the rites 
inſtituted by the laws“. Theſe things are what the 
Chriſtians did, and what the philoſophers did not: 
and in theſe conſiſted the activity and danger of the 
enterpriſe, | 

Thirdly, it ought alſo to be conſidered, that this 
danger proceeded not merely from ſolemn acts and 
public reſolutions of the ſtate, but from ſudden 
burſts of violence at particular places, from the 
licence of the populace, the raſhneſs of ſome magiſ- 
trates, and the negligence of others, from the influ- 
ence and inſtigation of intereſted adverſaries, and, in 
general, from the variety and warmth of opinion 
which an errand ſo novel and extraordinary could 
not fail of exciting, I can conceive that the teachers 
of Chriſtianity might both fear and ſuffer much from 
theſe cauſes, without any general perſecution being 
denounced againſt them by imperial authority. Some 
length of time, I ſhould ſuppoſe, might paſs before 
the vaſt machine of the Roman empire would be pur 
in motion, or its attention be obtained to relipious 
controverſy ; but, during that time, a great deal of 
ill uſage might be endured by a ſet of friendleſs, un- 


* 'The beſt of the ancient philoſophers, Plato, Cicero, and 
Epictetus, allowed, or rather enjoined, men to worſhip the 
gods of the country, and in the eſtabliſhed form. See paſſages 
to this purpoſe, collected from their works by Dr. Clarke, 
Nat. and Rev. Rel. p. 180, Ed. V. Except Socrates, they 
all 3 it wiſer to comply with the laws, than to con- 
tend. | 
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protected travellers, telling men, wherever they 
came, that the religion of their anceſtors, the reli- 
gion in which they had been brought up, the reli- 
gion of the ſtate and of the magiſtrate, rhe rites 
which they frequented, the pomp which they 
admired, was throughout a ſyſtem of folly and 
deluſion, | 
Nor do I think that the teachers of Chriſtianity 
would find protection in that general diſbelief of the 
popular theology, which is ſuppoſed to have pre- 
vailed among the intelligent part of the heathen 
public. It is by no means true, that unbelievers are 
uſually tolerant. They are not diſpoſed (and why 
ſhould they?) to endanger the preſent (tate of things, 
by ſuffering a religion of which they believe nothing, 
to be diſturbed by another of which they believe as 
little. They are ready themſclves to conform to any 
thing; and are, oftentimes, amongſt the foremoſt to 
procure conformity from others, by any method 
which they think likely to be efficacious. When 
was ever a change of religion patroniſed by infidels? 
How little, notwithſtanding the reigning ſcepticiſm, 
and the magnificd liberality of that age, the true 
principles of toleration were underſtood by the 
wiſeſt men amongſt them, may be gathered from two 
eminent and unconteſted examples, The younger 
Pliny, poliſhed as he was, by all the literature of 
that ſoft and elegant period, could gravely pronounce. 
this monſtrous judgment: © Thoſe who perſiſted in 
„ declaring themſelves Chriſtians, I ordered to be 
„led away to puniſhment, (i. e. to execution) for I 
* DID NOT DOUBT, Whatever it was that they con- 
* fefſed, that contumacy and inflexible ob/tinacy ought 
* to be puniſhed.” His maſter Trajan, a mild and 
accompliſhed Prince, went, nevertheleſs, no farther 
m his ſentiments of moderation and equity, than 
what appears in the following reſcript: “* The 
C1 „ Chriſtians 
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„ Chriſtians arc not to be ſought for, but if any arc 
* brought before you, and convicted, they are to 
& be puniſhed.” And this direction he gives, after 
it had been reported to him by his own preſident, 
that, by the moſt ſtri&t examination, nothing could 
be diſcovercd in the principles of theſe perſons, but 
« a bad and exceſſive ſuperſtition,” accompanied, it 
ſeems, with an oath or mutual federation, ** to allow 
„ themſelves in no crime or immoral conduct what- 
« ever.” The truth is, the ancient heathens conſi- 
dered religion entirely as an affair of ſtate, as much 
under the tuition of rhe magiſtrate as any other part 
of the police. The religion of that age was not 
merely allied to the ſtate: it was incorporated into it. 
Many of its offices were adminiſtered by the magiſ- 
trate. Its titles of pontiffs, augurs, and flamens, 
were borne by ſenators, conſuls, and generals.— 
Without diſcuſſing, therefore, the truth of the rheo- 
logy, they reſented every affront put upon the eſtab- 
liſhed worſhip, as a direct oppoſition to the authority 
of government. 

Add to which that the religious ſyſtems of thoſe 
times, however ill ſupported by evidence, had been 
long eſtabliſhed. The ancient religion of a country 
has always many votaries, and ſometimes not the 
fewer, becauſe its origin is hidden in remoteneſs and 
obſcurity. Men have a natural veneration for anti- 
quity, eſpecially in matters of religion. What Ta- 
citus ſays of the Jewiſh, was more applicable to the 
heathen cſtabliſhmenr, hi ritus, quoquo modo in- 
« ducti, antiquitate, defenduntur.” It was alſo a 
ſplendid and ſumptuous worſhip. It had its prieſt- 
hood, its endowments, its temples. Statuary, paint- 
ing, architecture, and muſic, contributed their effect 
to its ornament and magnificence. It abounded in 
feſtival ſhows, and ſolemnities, to which the common 


people are greatly addifted; and which were of a 
| nature 
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nature to engage them much more than any thing 
of that ſort among us. Theſe things would retain 
great numbers on its ſide by the faſcination of ſpec- 
tacle and pomp, as well as intereſt many in its pre» 
ſervation by the advantage which they drew from it. 
& Tt was moreover interwoven,” as Mr. Gibbon 
rightly repreſents it, with every circumſtance of 
e buſineſs or pleaſure, of public or private life, with 
6 all the offices and amuſements of ſociety.” Upon 
the due celebration alſo of its rites, the people were 
taught to belicve, and did believe, that the proſpe- 
rity of their country in a great meaſure depended. 

I am willing to accept the account of the matter 
which is given by Mr. Gibbon: * The various 
* modes of worſhip which prevailed in the Roman 
© world, were all conſidered by the people as equally 
true, by the philoſophers as equally falſe, and by 
e the magiſtrate as equally uſeſul:“ and I would aſk 
from which of theſe three claſſes of men, were the 
Chriſtian miſſionaries to look for protection or impu- 
nity? Could they expect it from the people, ** whole 
„ acknowledged confidence in the public religion“ 
they ſubvertcd from its foundation? from the philo- 
ſopher, who, ** conſidering all religions as equally 
“ falſe,” would of courſe rank theirs amongſt the 
number, with the addition of regarding them as buſy 
and troubleſome zealots? or from the magiltrate, 
who, ſatisfied with the utility“ of the ſubſiſting re- 
ligion, would not be likely to countenance a ſpirit of 
proſclytiſm and innovation; a ſyſtem, which declared 
war againſt every other, and which, if it prevailed, 
muſt end in a total rupture of public opinion; an 
upſtart religion, in a word, which was not content 
with its own authority, but mult diſgrace all the 
ſettled religions of the world? It was nor to be ima- 
gined that he would endure with patience, that rhe 
religion of the emperor and of the ſtate ſhould be 
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calumaiated and borne down, by a company of 
ſuperſtitious and deſpicable Jews. 

Laſtly, the nature of the caſe aftords a ſtrong 
proof, that the original teachers of Chriſtianity, in 
conſequence of their new profeſſion, entered upon a 
new and ſingular courſe of life, We may be allowed 
ro preſume, that the inſtitution which they preached 
to others, they conformed to in their own perſons ; 
becauſe this is no more than what every teacher of 
a new religion both does, and muſt do, in order to 
obtain either proſelytes or hearers. The change 
per this would produce was very conſiderable. It 

a change which we do not eaſily eſtimate, becauſe 
er es and all about us being habituated to the 
inſtitution from our infancy, it is what we neither 
experience nor obſerve, After men became Chril- 
tians, much of rheir time was ſpent in prayer and 
devotion, in religious meetings, in celebrating the 
euchariſt, in Conferences, in exhortations, in preach- 
ing, in an affectionate intercourſe with one another, 
and correſpondence with other ſocieties. Perhaps 
their mode of life, in its form and habit, was not 
very unlike that of the Unitas fratrum, or of modern 
Mcrhodiſts, Think then what it was to become ſuch 
at Corinth, at Epheſus, at Antioch, or even at = 
ſalem. How new? How alien from all their former 
habits and ideas, and from thoſe of every body about 
them? What a revolution there muſt have been of 
opinions and prejudices to bring the matter to this? 
We know what the precepts of the religion are; 
how pure, how benevolent, how diſintereſted a con- 


duct they enjoin; aud that this purity and benevo- * 


lence is extended to the very thoughts and affections. 
We are not perhaps at liberty to take for granted, 
that the lives of the preachers of Chriſtianity were 
as perfect as their leſſous: but we are entitled to 
contend, that the obſervable part of their behaviour 


muſt 
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muſt have agreed in a great meaſure with the duties 
which they taught. There was, therefore, which 
is all that we aſlert, a courſe of life purſued 
them, different from that which rhey before led. 
And this is of great importance. Men are brought 
to any thing almoſt ſooner than to change their habit 
of life, eſpecially, when the change is either incon- 
venient, or made againſt the force of natural incli- 
nation, or with the loſs of accuſtomed indulgences. 
It is the moſt difficult of all things, to convert men 
& from vicious habits to virtuous ones, as every one 
* may judge from what he feels in himſelf, as well 
& ag from what he ſces in others“.“ It is almoſt like 
making men over again, 

Left then to myſelf, and without any more infor- 
mation than a knowledge of the exiſtence of the 
religion, of the general ſtory upon which it is 
founded, and that no act of power, force, or autho- 
rity, was concerned in its firſt ſucceſs, I ſhould con- 
clude, from the very nature and exigency of the 
caſe, that the author of the religion during his life, 
and his immediate diſciples after his death, exerted. 
themſelves in ſpreading and publiſhing the inſtitution 
throughout the country in which it began, and into 
which it was firſt carried; that, in the proſecution 
of this purpoſe, they underwent the labours and 
troubles, which we obſerve the propagators of new 
ſets to undergo; that the attempt muſt neceſſarily 
have alſo been in a high degree dangerous; that, 
from the ſubje& of the miſſion, compared with the 
fixed opinions and prejudices of thoſe to whom the 
miſſionaries were to addreſs themſelves, they could 
hardly fail of encountering ſtrong and frequent op- 
poſition; that, by the hand of government, as well 
as from the ſudden fury and unbridled licence of the 


* Hartlcy's Eff, on Man, p. 190. 
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people, they would oftentimes experience injurious 
and cruel treatment; that, at any rate, they muſt 
have always had ſo much to fear for their perſonal 
ſafety, as to have paſſed their lives in a ſtate of con- 
ſtant peril and anxiety ; and laſtly, that their mode 
of lite and conduct, viſibly at lealt, correſponded 
with the inſtitution which they delivered, and ſo far, 
was both new, and required continual ſelf denial, 


CHAP. IE 


There is ſatisfaftory evidence, that many profeſſing 
to be original witneſſes of the Chriſtian Miracles, 
paſſed their lives in labours, dangers and ſufferings, 
voluntarily undergone in atteſtation of the accounts 
which they delivered, and ſolely in conſequence of 
their belief of the truth of theſe accounts ; and that 
they alſo ſubmitted from the ſame motive to new 
rules of conducl. 


AFTER thus conſidering what was 
likely to happen, we are next to enquire how the 
tranſaction is repreſented in the ſeveral accounts that 
have come down to us. And this enquiry is pro- 
perly preceded by the other, foraſmuch as the re- 
ception of theſe accounts may depend in part upon 
the credibility of what they contain. 

The obſcure and diſtant view of Chriſtianity, 
which ſome of the heathen writers of that age had 
gained, and which a few paſſages in their remaining 
works incidentally diſcover to us, offers itſelf to our 
notice in the firſt place: becauſe, fo far as this evi- 
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dence goes, it is the conceſſion of adverſaries ; the 
ſource from which it is drawn is unſuſpected. Un- 
der this head a quotation from "Tacitus, well known 
to every ſcholar, muſt be inſerted as deſerving of 
particular attention. The reader will bear in mind 
that this paſſage was written about ſeventy years 
after Chriſt's death, and that it relates to rranſac- 
tions which took place about thirty years after that 
event. Speaking of the fire which happened at 
Rome in the time of Nero, and of the ſuſpicions 
which were entertained that the emperor himſelf - 
was concerned in cauſing it, the hiſtorian proceeds 
in his narrative and obſervations thus ; 

„ But neither theſe exertions, nor his largeſſes 
© to the people, nor his offerings to the gods, did 
% away the infamous imputation under which Nero 
% lay, of having ordered the city to be ſet on Are, 
„ To put an end therefore to this report, he laid 
5 the guilt, and inflited the moſt cruel puniſhments 
„ upon a ſet of people, who were held in. abhor- 
„ rence for their crimes, and called by the vulgar 
% Chriſtians. The founder of that name was Chriſt, 
ho ſuffercd death in the reign of Tiberius, un- 
& der his procurator Pontius Pilate. —This perni- 
„ cious ſuperſtition, thus checked for a while, 
broke out again; and ſpread, not only over Ju- 
„ da, where the evil originated, but through 
© Rome allo, whither every thing bad upon earth 
„finds its way, and is practiſed. Some who con- 
« fefled their ſe& were firſt ſeized, and afterwards 
* by their information a vaſt multitude were appre- 
* hended, who were convicted, not ſo much of the 
* crime of burning Rome, as of hatred to mankind. 
Their ſufferings at their execution were aggra- 
* vated by inſult and mockery, for ſome were dif- 
„ guiſed in the ſkins of wild beaſts, and worried to 
death by dogs—ſome were cruciſied and others 


„ were 
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« were wrapt in pitched ſhirts“, and ſet on fire 
„hen the day cloſed, that they might ſerve as 
lights to illuminate the night. Nero lent his own 
“gardena for theſe executions; and exhibited at 
© the ſame time a mock Circenſian entertainment, 
„being a ſpectator of the whole in the dreſs of a 
„% chariotcer, ſometimes mingling with the crowd on 
* foot, and ſometimes viewing the ſpectacles from 
& his car. This conduct made the ſufferers pitied; 
% and though they were criminals, and deſerving 
* the ſevereſt puniſhment, yet they were conſidered 
* as ſacrificed, not ſo much out of a regard to the 
5 public good, as to gratify the cruelty of one man.“ 

Our concern with this paſſage at preſent is only 
ſo far, as it affords a preſumption in ſupport of the 
propoſition which we maintain, concerning the adcti- 
vity and ſufferings of the firſt teachers of Chriſtia- 
nity, Now, conſidered in this view, it proves three 
things, iſt, that the founder of the inſtitution was 
put to death; 2dly, that, in the ſame country in 
which he was put to death, the religion, after a 
ſhort check, broke out again and ſpread ; 3dly, that 
it ſo ſpread, as that, within thirty-four years from 
the anthor's death, a very great number of Chriſti- 
ans (ingens corum multitudo) were found at Rome. 
From which fact, the two following inferences may 
be fairly drawn; firſt, that, if, in the ſpace of thirty- 
four years from its commencement, the religion bad 
ſpread throughout Judza, had extended itſelf to 
Rome, and there had numbered a great multitude 
of converts, the original teachers and miſſionaries 
of the inſtitution could not have been idle; ſecondly, 


This is rather a paraphraſe, but is juſtißed by what the 
Scholiaſt upon Juvenal ſays—* Nero maleficos homines teda et 
« papyro et cera ſuper veſtiebat, et fic ad ignem ad moveri ju- 
« bebat, ut arderunt.” Lard. Jewiſh and Heath. Teſt. vol. I. 
p. 359 

that 
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that when the author of the undertaking was put 
to death as a malefactor for his attempt, the endea- 
vours of his followers to eſtabliſh his religion, in rhe 
ſame country, amongſt rhe ſame people, and in the 
ſame age, could not but be attended with danger. 

Suetonius, a writer contemporary with Tacitus, 
deſcribing the tranſactions of the ſame reign, uſes 
theſe words, . Affecti ſupliciis Chriſtiani, genus ho- 
% minum ſuperſtitionis novæ et maleficæ “. The 
4 Chriſtians a ſer of men, of a new and miſchievous 
4 — magical) ſuperſtition, were puniſhed.“ 

ince it is not mentioned here that the burning 

of the city was the pretence of the puniſhment of 
the Chriſtians, or that they were the Chriſtians of 
Rome who alone ſuffered, it is probable that Sueto- 
nius reſers to ſome more general perſecution than 
the ſnort and occaſional one which Tacitus deſeribes. 

Juvenal, a writer of the ſame age with the two 
former, and intending, as it ſhould ſeem, to comme- 
morate the cruelties exerciſed under Nero's go- 
vernment, has the following lines : 


« Pone Tigellinum tedi lucebes in ill 
Qua ſtantes ardent, qui fixo gutture fumant, 
« Et latum media ſulcum 4 deducit arena.” 


£ Deſcribe Tigellinus, (a creature of Nero's) and 
“ you ſhall ſuffer the ſame puniſhment with thoſe 
* who ſtand burning in their own flame and ſmoke, 
their head being held up by a ſtake fixed to their 
„ chin, till they make a long ſtream of blood and 
& melted ſulphur on the ground.“ | 

If this paſſage were conſidered by itſelf, the ſub- 
ject of the alluſion might be doubtful; but when 
connected with the teſtimony of Suetonius, as to the 


guet. Nero. cap. 16. + Sat. 1. ver. 155. 
4 Forſan * deducis.“ . 


actual 
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actual puniſhment of the Chriſtians by Nero; and 
with the account given by Tacitus of the /pecies of 
puniſhment which they were made to undergo; I 
think it age probable, that theſe were the 
executions to which the poet refers. 

Theſe things, as has already been obſerved, took 
place within thirty-one years after Chriſt's death, 
that is, according to the courſe of nature, in the 
life-time, probably, of ſome of the apoſtles, and cer- 
tainly in the life-time of thoſe who were converted 
by the apoſtles, or who were converted in their 
time. If then the founder of the religion was put 
to death in the execution of his deſign ; if the firſt 
race of converts to the religion, many of them ſuf- 
ſered the greateſt extremities for their profeſſion ; it 
is hardly credible that thoſe who came between the 
two, hs were companions of the author of the in- 
ſtitution during his life, and the teachers and propa- 
gators of the inſtitution after his death, could go 
about their undertaking with caſe and ſafety. 

The teſtimony of the younger Pliny belongs to a 
Jater period ; for although he was contemporary 
with Tacitus and Suctonius, yet his account does 
nor, like theirs, go back to the tranſactions of Nero's 
reign, but is confined to the affairs of his own time. 
His celebrated letter to Trajan was written about 
ſeventy years after Chriſt's death ; and the informa- 
tion to be drawn from it, ſo far as it is connected 
with our argument, relates principally to two points; 
firſt, to the number of Chriſtians in Bythynia and 
Pontus, which was ſo conſiderable as to induce the 
governor of theſe provinces to ſpeak of them in the 
following terms, Multi, omnis ætatis, utriuſque 
© ſexits etiam—neque enim civitates tantum, ſed vi- 
cos etiam et agros, ſuperſtitionis iſtius contagio 
e pervagata eſt. * There are many of every age 
and of both ſexes—nor has the contagion of this 

5 ſuper. 
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& ſuperſtition ſeized. cities only, but ſmaller towns | 
„ alſo, and the open country.“ Great exertions 
muſt have been uſed by the preachers of Chriſtia- 
nity to produce this ſtate of things within this time. 
Secondly, to a point which hath been already no- 
ticed, and which 1 think of importance to be ob- 
ſerved, namely, the ſufferings to which Chriſtians 
were expoſed, without any public perſecution being 
denounced againſt them by ſovereign authority. 
For, from Pliny's doubt how he was to act, his 
filence concerning any ſubſiſting law upon the ſub- 
ject, his requeſting the emperor's reſcript, and the 
_ emperor, agreeably to his requeſt, propounding a 
rule for his direction, without reference to any prior 
rule, it may be inferred, that there was, at that time, 
no public edit againſt rhe Chriſtians in force, Yet 
from this ſame epiſtle of Pliny it appears that ac- 
& cuſations, trials and examinations were, and had 
„been, going on againſt them, in the provinces 
* over which he preſided ; that ſchedules were de- 
„ livered by anonymous informers, containing the 
© names of perſons who were ſuſpected of holding 
or of favouring the religion; that, in conſequence 
of theſe informations, many had been apprehend- 
ed, of whom ſome bojdly avowed their profeſſion, 
and died in the cauſe; others denied that they 
„ were Chriſtians ; others acknowledged that they 
had once been Chriſtians, but declared that they 
* had long ceaſed to be ſuch.” All which demon- 
ſtrates, that the profeſſion of Chriſtianity was at that 
time (in that country at leaſt) attended with fear and 
danger; and yet this took place without any edict 
from the Roman ſovereign, commanding or autho- 
riſing the perſecution of Chriſtians. This obſerva- 
tion is further confirmed by a reſcript of Adrian to 
Minutius Fundanus, the pro-confal of Afia * : from 


_ * Lard, Heath, Teſt. vol. II. p. 110, 
which 
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which receipt it appears that the cuſtom of the peo- 
ple of Aſia was to proceed againſt the Chriſtians 
with tumult and uproar. This diſorderly practice, 
I ſay, is recognized in the edict, becauſe the emperor 
enjoins, that, for the future, if the Chriſtians were 
guilty they ſhould be legally brought to trial, and 
not be purſucd by importunity and clamour. 
Martial wrote a few years before the younger 
Pliny ; and, as his manner was, made the ſufferings 
of the Chriſtians the ſubje& of his ridicule*. No- 
thing however could ſhow the notoriety of the fact 
with more certainty than this does. Martial's teſti- 
mony, as well indeed as Pliny's, goes alſo to another 
point, viz. that the deaths of theſe men were mar- 
tyrdoms in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, that is to ſay, were ſo 
voluntary, that it was in their power, at the time of 
pronouncing the ſentence, to have averted the exe- 
cution, by conſenting to join in heathen ſacrifices, 
The conſtancy, and by conſequence the ſufferings, 
of the Chriſtians of this period, is alſo referred to 
by Epictetus, who imputes their intrepidity to mad- 
neſs, or to a kind of faſhion or habit; and about 
fifty years afterwards, by Marcus Aurelius, who 
aſcribes it to obſtinacy. ** Is it poſſible” (Epictetus 
aſks) “that a man may arrive at this temper, and 
* become indifferent to thoſe things, from madneſs or 
* from habit, as the Galileans} :? © Let this prepa- 
ration of the mind (to die) ariſe from its own judg- 
„ ment, and not from obſtinacy like the ChriſtiansF g. 


In matutina nuper ſpectatus arena 
Mucius, impoſuit qui ſua membra focis ; 
v1 patiens, fortiſque tibi, duruſque videtur, 
Abderitanæ pe&tora plebis habes, 
Nam cum dicatur tunica præſente moleſta, 
Ure manum: plus eſt dicere, non facio. 


$ Epic. I. iv. c. 7. 5 Marc. Aur. Med, I. xi. c. 3. 
+ Forſan © thure mauum,” 
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CHAP. II. 


There is ſatisfaftory evidence, that many profeſſing to 
be original witneſſes of the Chriſtian Miracles, 
paſſed their lives in labours, dangers, and ſaffer- 
ings, voluntarily undergone in atteſtation of the at- 
counts which they delivered, and ſolely in _ 
quence of their belief of theſe accounts; and that 

they alſo ſubmitted from the ſame motive to new 
rules of conduct. 


Or the primitive condition of Chriſti- 
anity, a diſtant only and general view can be ac- 
quired from heathen writers, lt is in our own books 
that the detail aud interior of the tranſaction mult be 
fought for. And this is nothing different from what 
might be expected. Who would write a hiſtory of 
Chriſtianiry but a Chriſtian? Who was likely to re- 
cord the travels, ſufferings, labours, or ſucceſſes of 
the apoſtles, but one of their own number, or of 
their followers ? Now theſe books come up in their 
accounts to the full extent of the propoſition which 
we maintain, We have four hiſtories of Jeſus Chriſt. 
We have a hiſtory taking up the narrative from his 
death, and carrying on an account of the propagation 
of the religion, and of ſome of the moſt eminent 
perſons engaged in it, for a ſpace of nearly thirty 
years. We have, what ſome may think {till more 
original, a colle&ion of letters, written by certain 
principal agents in the buſineſs, upon rhe buſineſs, 
and in the midſt of their concern and connection 
with it. And we have theſe writings ſeverally at- 
teſting the point which we contend for, viz. the ſuf- 
ferings of the witneſſes of the hiſtory, and atteſting 

D it 
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it in every variety of form in which it can be con- 
ceived to appear; directly and indirectly, expreſsly 
and incidentally, by aſſertion, recital and alluſion, by 
narratives of facts, and by arguments and diſcourſes 
built upon theſe facts, either referring to them, or 
neceſſarily preſuppoſing them. 

I remark this varicty, becauſe in examining an- 
cient records, or indeed any ſpecies of teſtimony, it 
is, in my opinion, of the greatcſt importance to at- 
tend to the information or grounds of argument 
which are caſually and unde/ignedly diſcloſed ; foraſ- 
much as this ſpecies of proof, is, of all others, the 
leaſt liable to be corrupted by fraud or miſrepre- 
ſentation. 

I may be allowed therefore, in the enquiry which 
is now before us, to ſuggeſt ſome concluſions of this 
fort, as preparatory to more direct teſtimony, 

1. Our books relate, that Jeſus Chriſt, the founder 
of the religion, was, in conſequence of his undertak- 
ing, put to death, as a malefaftor, at Jeruſalem. 
This point at leaſt will be granted, becauſe it is no 
more than what Tacitus has recorded. They then 
proceed to tell us, that the religion was, notwith- 
ftanding, ſet forth at this ſame city of Jeruſalem, 
propagated from thence throughout Judæa, and af- 
terwards preached in other parts of the Roman em- 
pirc. Iheſe points alſo are fully confirmed by Ta- 
citus, who informs us that the religion, after a ſhort 
check, broke out again in the country where it took 
its riſe; that it not only ſpread throughout Judza, 
but had reached Rome; and that it had there great 
multitudes of converts: and all this within thirty 
years after its commencement. Now theſe facts at- 
ford a ſtrong inference in behalf of the propoſition 
which we maintain, What could the diſciples of 
Chriſt expe& for themſelves, when -they ſaw their 


maſter put to death? Could they hope to eſcape the 
dangers, 
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Eangers, in which he had periſhed ? If they have 
perſecuted me, they will alſo perſecute you, was the 
warning of common ſenſe. With this example be- 
fore their eyes, they could not be without a full 
ſenſe of the peril of their future enterpriſe. 

2. Secondly, all the hiſtories agree in repreſent- 
ing Chriſt as foretelling the perſecution of his fol- 
lowers. | 
„hen ſhall they deliver you up to be afflicted, 
* and hall kill you, and ye ſhall be hated of all na- 
tions for my name's ſake *.”? 

When afflition or perſecution ariſeth for the 
„ word's ſake, immediately they are offended f.“ 

„They ſhall lay hands on you, and perſecute you, 

« delivering you up to the ſynagogues, and into pri- 
„ ſons, being brought before kings and rulers for 
„my name's ſake—and ye ſhall be betrayed both 
t by parents and brethren, and kinsfolks and 
* friends, and ſome of you ſhall they cauſe to be 
& pur to death.“ 
„The time cometh that he that killeth you will 
think that he docth God ſervice. And theſe thiags 
* will they do unto you, becauſe they have not 
* known the Father nor me. But theſe things have 
told you, that when the time ſhall come ye may 
remember that I told you of them 8.“ 

I am not entitled to argue from theſe paſſages, that 
Chriit actually did foretel theſe events, and that they 
did accordingly come to paſs, becauſe that would be 
at once to aſſume the truth of the religion: but L 
am entitled to contend, that one fide or other of the 
following disjunction is true, cither that the evange- 
liſts have delivered what Chriſt really ſpoke, and 


Matt. xxiv. 9. + Mark iv. 17, ſee alſo x. 30. 
+ Luke xxi. 12—16. ſee allo xi. 49. 
$ John xvi. 4. ſee alſo xv. 20, and xvi. 33- 
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that the event correſponded with the prediction; of 
that they pus the prediction into Chriſt's mouth, be- 
cauſe at the time of writing the hiſtory, the event 
had turned out ſo to be: for the only two remaining 
ſuppoſitions appear in the higheſt degree incredible, 
which are, either that Chriſt filled the minds of his 
followers with fcars and apprehenſions, without any 
reaſon or authority for what he ſaid, and contr 
to the truth of the caſe; or that, although Chri 
had never forctold any ſuch thing, and the event 
would have contradicted him if he had, yet hiſto- 
rians who lived in the age when the event was 
known, falſely as well as officiouſly, aſcribed theſe 
words to him. | 

3. Thirdly, theſe books abound + with exhorta- 
tions to patience, and with topics of comfort under 

diſtreſs. 

+ Who ſhall ſeparate us from the love of Chriſt ? 
« Shall tribulation, or diſtreſs, or perſecution, or 
„ famine, or nakedneſs, or peril, or ſword ? Nay, 
in all theſe things we are more than conquerors 
« through him that loved us“.“ 

„We are troubled on every fide, yet not dif- 
4 treſſed; we are perplexed, but not in deſpair ; 
« perfecuted, but not forſaken ; caft down, but not 
„ deſtroyed ; always bearing about in the body the 
„dying of the Lord Jeſns, that the life alſo-of Jeſus 
„might be made manifeſt in our body—knowing 
that he which raiſcd up the Lord Jeſus, ſhall raiſe 
us up alſo by Jeſus, and ſhall prefent us with you 
© for which cauſe we faint not, but, though our 
* outward man periſh, yet the inward man is re- 
„ newed day by day; for our light affliction, which 
“is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more 
* exceeding and eternal weight of glory f.“ 


Rom. viii. 35, 37. + 2 Cor. iv. 8, 9, 10, 14, 16, 17. 
« Take 
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„Take my brethren the prophets, who have 
„ ſpoken in the name of the Lord, for an example 
< of ſuffering affliction, and of patience. Behold we 
count them happy which endure. Ye have heard 
* of the paticuce of Job, and have ſeen the end of 
& the Lord, that the Lord is very pitiful, aud of 
tender merey“.“ 

< Call to remembrance the former days, in which, 
% after ye were illuminated, ye endured a greut 
„ fight of afflictions, partly whiiſt ye were made u 
* gazing ſtock both by reproaches and afflictions, 
% and partly, whilſt ye became companions of them 
© that were fo uſed; for ye had compaſſion of me 
in my bonds, and took joyfully the ſpoikog of 
„your goods, knowing in yourſelves that ye have 
„jn heaven a better and an enduring ſubſtance. 
** Caſt not away therefore your confidence, which 
* hath great recompence of reward; for ye have 
„ need of patience, that after ye have done the will 
of God, ye might receive the promiſe f. | 
„ 80 that we ourſclves glory in you in the 
* churches of God, for your patience and faith in 
« all your perſecutions and tribulations that ye en- 
% dure, Which is a manifeſt token of rhe righteous 
judgment of God, that ye may be accoumer 
86 Rm of the kingdom tor which ye alſo (of. 
EC I . 
We rejoice in hope of the glory of God; and 
* not only ſo, but we glory in tribulations alſo; 
* knowing that tribulation worketh patience, and 
„ patience experience, and experience hopeF.” 

& Beloved, think it not ſtrange concerning the 
* ficry trial which is to try you, as though ſome 
* ſtrange thing happened unto you, but rejoice, 
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* James v. 10, 11, + Heb, x. 32—36. 
t 2 Theſſ. i. 1—5. $ Rom. v. 3, 4. 
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« inaſmuch as ye are partakers of Chriſt's ſufferings. 
% Wherefore let them that ſuffer according to the 
« will of God, commit the keeping of their ſouls to 
* him in well doing as unto a faithful Creator *.”” 

What could all theſe texts mean, if there was 
nothing in the circumſtances of the times which 
required patience, which called for the exerciſe of 
conſtancy and reſolution? or will it be pretended 
that theſe exhortations (which ler it be obſerved, 
come not from one author, but from many) were 
put in, merely to induce a belicf in after-ages, that 
the ar Chriſtians were expoſed to dangers which 
they were not expoſed to, or underwent ſufferings 
which they did not undergo? If theſe books belong 
to the age to which they lay claim, and in which 
age, whether genuine or ſpurious, they certainly 
did appear, this ſuppoſition cannot be maintained for 
a moment; becauſe I think it impoſſible to believe 
that paſſages, which muſt be deemed not only unin- 
telligible but falſe, by the perſons into whoſe hand, 
the books upon their publication were to come, 
ſhould nevertheleſs be inſerted, for the purpoſe of 
producing an effect upon remote generations. In 
forgeries which do not appear till many ages after 
that to which they pretend to belong, it is poſlible 
that ſome contrivance of that ſort may take place; 
hut in no others can it be attempted, 


9.3 Peter. iv. 12, 13, 19, 
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CHAF. 


There is ſatiiſactory evidence that many profeſſing to 

be original witneſſes of the Chriſtian Miracles, 
paſſed their lives in labours, dangers and ſuffer- 
ings, voluntarily undergone in atteſtation of the 
accounts which they delivered, and ſolely in conſe- 
quence of their belief of thoſe accounts ; and that 
they alſo ſubmitted from the ſame motives to new 
rules of condutt. 


Tur account of the treatment of the 
religion and of the exertions of its firſt preachers, 
as ſtated in our ſcriptures, not in a profeſſed hiſtor 
of perſecutions, or in the connected manner in whic 
am about to recite it, but diſperſedly and occa- 
ſionally, in the courſe of a mixed, general, hiſtory, 
(which circumſtance alone negatives the ſuppoſition 
of any fraudulent defign) is the following; That 
6 the founder of Chriſtianity, from the commence- 
© ment of his miniſtry to the time of his violent 
« death, employed himſelf wholly in publiſhing the 
„ inſtitution in Judza and Galilee ; that, in order 
to aſſiſt him in this purpoſe, he made choice, out 
„of the number of his followers, of twelve perſcns, 
„ho might accompany him as he travelled from 
place to place; that, except a ſhort abſence upon 
“ a journey, in which he ſent them, two by two, 
* to announce his miſſion, and one, of a few days, 
& when they went before him to Jeruſalem, theſe 
6 perſons were ſtatedly and conſtantly attending 
upon him; that they were with him at Jeruſalem 
* when he was apprehended and put to death; and 
* that they were commiſſianed by him, when his 
| ) 4 % own 
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* own miniſtry was concluded, to publiſh his goſpel, 
** and collect diſciples to it from all countries of the 
* world,” Ihe account then proceeds to ſtate, 
That, a few days after his departure, theſe per- 
* ſons, with ſome of his relations, and fome who 
* had regularly frequented their ſociety, aſſembled 
* at Jeruſalem; that, conſidering the office of 
„ preaching the religion as now devolved upon 
* them, and one of their number having deſerted 
„the cauſe, and, repenting of his perfidy, having 
* deſtroyed himſclf, they proceeded to ele& another 
* into his place, and that they were careful to make 
their election out of the number of thoſe who had 
* accompanied their maſter from the firſt io the laſt, 
in order, as they alleged, that he might be a wit- 
„ neſs, together with themſclves, of the principal 
facts which they were about to produce and re- 
* late concerning him“; that they began their work 
* at Jeruſalem, by publicly aſſerting that this Jeſus, 
* whom the rulers and inhabitants of that place had 
% ſo lately crucificd, was, in truth, the perſon in 
* whom all their prophecies and long expectations 
„ terminated ; that he had been ſent amongſt them 
© by God; and that he was appointed by God the 
+ future judge of the human ſpecies ; that all, who 
„ were ſolicitous to ſccure to themſelves happineſs 
after death, ought to receive him as ſuch, and to 
* make profeſſion of their belief, by being baptiſed 
„in his name.“ The hiſtory goes on to relate, 
© 'That conſiderable numbers accepted this propoſal, 
© and thoſe who did fo, formed amongſt themſelves 
* a ſtrict union and ſociety}; that, the attention of 
* the Jewiſh government being ſoon drawn upon 
* them, two of the principal perſons of the twelve, 
and who alfo had lived moſt intimately and con- 
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« ſtantly with the founder of the religion, were ſeized 
as they were diſcourſing to the people in the tem- 
« ple; that, after being kept all niglit in priſon, they 
« were brought the next day before an affembly 
% compoſed of the chief perſons of the Jewiſh ma- 
« piſtracy and prieſthood ; that this affembly, after 
% ſome conſultation, found nothing, at that time, 
e better to be done towards ſuppreſſing the growth 
ce of the ſect, than to threaten their priſoners with 
« puniſhment if they perſiſted ; that theſe men, after 
„% expreſſing, in decent but firm language, the obli- 
* gation under which they conſidered themſelves to 
c he, to declare what they knew, to ſpeak the 
„things which they had ſcen and heard,“ returned 
* from the council, and reported what had paſſed 
to their companions; that this report, whilſt it 
& apprized them of the danger of their ſituation and 
« undertaking, had no other effect upon their con- 
duct, than to produce in them a general reſolution 
& to perſevere, and an carneſt prayer to God to 
« furniſh them with aſſiſtance, and to inſpire them 
« with fortitude, proportioned to the increaſing 
„ exigency of the ſervice®.” A very ſhort time 
after this, we read“ that all the twelve apoſtles 
&« were ſeized and caſt into priſon ; that bein 

„brought a ſecond time before the ſewiſh San- 
„ hedrim, they were upbraided with their diſobe- 
e dience to the injunction which had been laid upon 
them, and beaten for their contumacy ; that be- 
* ing charged once more to deſiſt, they were ſuf. 
„ fered to depart ; that, however, they neither 
* quited Jeruſalem, nor ceaſed from preaching, 
* both daily in the temple, and from houfe to 
* houſe}; and that the twelve conſidered them- 
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« ſelves as ſo entirely and excluſively devoted to 
this office, that they now transferred, what may 
* be called the temporal affairs of the ſociety, ro 
© other hands“. 

Hitherto the preachers of the new religion ſeem 
to have had the common people on their fide; which 
is aſſigned as the reaſon, why the Jewiſh rulers did 
not, at this time, think it prudent to proceed to 

eater extremities. It was not long, however, be- 
ore the enemics of the inſtitution found means to 
repreſent it to the people as tending to ſubvert 
their law, degrade their law giver, and diſhonour 
their temple f. And theſe inſinuations were dil- 
perſed with ſo much ſucceſs, as to induce the people 
10 join with their ſuperiors in the ſtoning of a very 
active member of the new community. 


* T do not know that it has ever been inſinuated, that the 
Chriſtian miſſion, in the hands of the apoſtles, was a ſcheme 
for making a fortune, or for getting money. But it may, 
nevertheleis be fit to remark upon this paſſage of their hiſtory, 
how perfectly free they appear to have been from any pecu- 
niary or intereſted views whatever. The moſt tempting oppor- 
tunity, which occurred, of making a gain of their converts, 
was by the cuſtody and management of the public funds, when 
ſome of the richer members, intending to contribute their 
fortunes to the common ſupport of the ſociety, ſold their poſ- 
ſellions, and laid down the prices at the apoltles' feet. Yet 
fo inſenſible or undeſirous were they of the advantage which 
that confidence afforded, that, we find, they very ſoon diſ- 
poſed of the truſt, by putting it into the hands, not of nomi- 
nees of their own, but of lewards formally elected for the 
purpoſe by the ſociety at large. 

We may add, alſo, that this exceſs of generoſity, which caſt 
pri vate property into the public ſtock, was ſo far from being 
required by the apoſtles, or impoſed as a law of Chriſtianity, 
that Peter reminds Ananias that he had been guilty, in his 
behaviour, of an officious and voluntary prevurication; for 
whilſt, ſays he, thy eſtate remained unſold, “ was it not thine 
* own? and, after it was ſold, was it not in thine own power?“ 
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The death of this man was the ſignal of a general 
perſecution ; which raged at Jeruſalem with ſo much 
fury, as to drive moſt “ of the new converts out of 
the place, except the twelve apoſtles. The converts, 
thus ** ſcattered abroad,” preached the rehgion 
wherever they came; and their preaching was, in 
effe&,' the preaching of the twelve, for it was fo far 
carricd on in concert and correſpondence with them, 
that, when they heard of the ſucceſs of their emiſ- 
ſarics in a particular country, they ſent two of their 
number to the place, to complete and confirm the 
miſſion. | 

An cvent now took place, of great importance in 
the future hiſtory of the religion. The + perſecu- 
tion which had begun at Jeruſalem, followed the 
Chriſtians to other cities, in which the authority of 
the Jewiſh Sanhedrim over thoſe of their own nation 
was allowed to be exerciſed. A young man, who 
had ſignalized himſelf by his hoſtility to the -profel- 
ſion, and had procured a commiſſion from the coun- 
cil at Jeruſalem to ſcize any converted Jews whom 
he might find at Damaſcus, ſuddenly became a pro- 
ſelyte to the religion which he was going about to 
extirpate. The new convert not only ſhared, upon 
this extraordinary change, the fate of his compa- 
nions, but brought upon himſelf a double meaſure 
of cnmity from the party which he had left. The 
Jews at Damaſcus, upon his return to that city, 
watched the gates night and day with ſo much dili- 
gence, that he eſcaped from their hands only by 


Acts viii. 1. And they were all ſcattered abroad; but 
the term © all” is not, I think, to be taken ſtrictly, or as de- 
noting more than the generality; in like manner as in Acts ix. 


35. And 4d that dwelt at Lydda and Saron ſaw him, and 
turned to the Lord,” 
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being let down in a - baſket by the wall. Nor did 
he find himſelf in greater ſafety at Jeruſalem, whi- 
ther he immediately repaired. Attempts were there 
alſo ſoon ſct on foot to deſtroy him, from the dan- 
ger of which he was preſerved by being ſent away 
to Cilicia, his native country. 
For ſome reaſon, not mentioned. perhaps not 
known, but probably connected with the civil hiſtory 
of the Jews, or with ſome danger“ which engroſſed 
the public attention, an intermiſſion about this time 
took place in the ſufferings of the Chriſtians, This 
happened, at the moſt only ſeven or eight, perhaps 
only three or four years, after Chriſt's death. 
Within which period, and notwithſtanding that the 
late perſecution occupied part of it, churches, or 
ſocieties of believers, had becn formed in all Judea, 
Galilee, and Samaria ; for we read that the churches 
in theſe countries“ had now reſt, and were edified, 
© and, walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the 
comfort of the Holy Ghoſt, were multiplied.” 
The original preachers of the religion did not remit 
their labours or activity during this ſeaſon of quiet- 
neſs ; for we find one, and he a very principal per- 
ſon amongſt them, paſſing throughout all quarters, 
We find alſo thoſe, who had been before expelled 
from Jeruſalem by the perſecution which raged 
there, travelling as far as Phaenice, Cyprus, and 
Antioch f : And laſtly, we find Jeruſalem again the 
centre of the miſſion, the place whither the preachers 
returned from their ſeveral excurſions, where they 


* Dr. Lardner (m which he is followed alſo by Ds. Ben- 
ſon) aſcribes this ceſſation of the perſecution of the Chriliians 
to the attempt of Caligula to ſet up his own ſtatue in the Tem- 
ple of Jeruſalem, and to the conſternation thereby excited in the 
minds of the Jewiſh people; which conſternation for a ſeaſon 
excluded every other conteſt, 
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reported the conduct and effects of their miniſtry, 
where queſtions of public concern were canvaſſed 
and ſetiled, from © rm directions were fought, 
and teachers ſent forth. | 
The time of this rranquillty did not, however 
continue long. Herod Agrippa, who- had Jately 
acceded to the government of Judza, ** ſtretched 
e forth his hand to vex certain of the church “.“ 
He began his cruelty by beheading one of the 
twelve original apoſtles, a kinſman and conſtant 
companion of the founder of the religion. Per- 
ceiving that this execution gratified the Jews, he 
proceeded to ſcize, in order to put to death, another 
of the number; and him, like the former, aſſociated 
with Chriſt during his life, and eminently active in 
the ſervice ſince his death. This man was, how- 
ever, delivered from priſon, as the account ſtates +, 
miraculouſly, and made his cfcape from Jeruſalem. 
Theſe things are related, not in the general terms 
under which, in giving the outlines of the hiſtory, 
we have here mentioned them, bur with the utmoſt 
particularity of names, perſons, places, and circum- 
ſtances; and, what is deſerving of notice, without” 
the ſmalleſt diſcoverable propenſity in the hiſtorian 
to magnify the fortitude, or exaggerate the ſuffer- 
ings, of his party. When they fled for their lives, 
he tells us. When the churches had reſt, he re- 
marks it. When the people took their part, he 
does not leave it without notice. When the apoltſes 
were carried a ſecond time before the Sanhedrim, 
he is careful to obſerve that they were brought 
without violence. When milder councils were ſug- 
geſted, he gives us the author of rhe advice, and 
the ſpeech which contained it. When, in conſe- 
quence of this advice, the rulers contented them- 
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felves with threatening the apoſtles, and command-- 
ing them to be beater with ſtripes, without urging 
at that time the perſecution farther, the hiſtorian 
candidly and diſtinctly records their forbearance, 
When, therefore, in other inſtances, he ſtates 
heavier perſecutions, or actual martyrdoms, it is 
reaſonable to believe that he (ſtares them becauſe 
they were true; and not from any wiſh ro aggra- 
vate, in his account, the ſuferings which Chriſtians 
ſuſtained, or to extol, more than it deſerved, their 
patience under them. 

Our hiſtory now purſues a narrower path. Leav- 
ing the reſt of the apoſtles, and the original aſſociates 
of Chriſt, engaged in the propagation of a new 
faith, (and who, there is not the leaſt reaſon to be- 
lieve, abated in their diligence or courage) the nar- 
rative proceeds with the ſeparate memoirs of that 
eminent teacher, whoſe extraordinary and ſudden 
converſion to the religion, and correſponding change 
of conduct, lad before been circumſtantially de- 
ſcribed. This perſon, in conjunction with another, 
who appeared amongit the carlieſt members of the 
fociety at Jeruſalem, and amongſt the immediate ad- 
herents “ of the twelve apoſtles, ſer out from An- 
tioch upon the expreſs buſineſs of carrying the new 
religion through the various provinces of the lefler 
Aſia f. During this expedition we find, that, in al- 
moſt every place to which they came, their perſons 
were inſulted, and their lives endangered. After 
being expelled from Antioch in Piſidia, they repaired 
to Iconium f. At Iconium an attempt was made 
to ſtone them. At Lyſtra, whither they fled from 
Iconium, one of them actually was ſtoned, and 
drawn out of the city for dead 5. Theſe two men, 
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chougli not themſclves original apoſtles, were acting 
in connection and conjunction with the original apoſ- 
tles; for, after the completion of their journey, 
being ſent upon a particular commiſſion to Jeruſa- 
lem, they there related to the apoſtles * and elders, 
the events and ſucceſs of their miniſtry, and were, 
in return, recommended by them to the churches, 
„as men who had hazarded their lives in the 
„ cauſe.” 

The treatment which they had experienced in 
their firſt progreſs did not deter them from prepar. 
ing for a ſecond. Upon a diſpute, however, ariſing 
between them, but not connected with the common 
ſubject of their labours, they acted as wiſe and ſin- 
cere men would act; they did not retire in diſguſt 
from the ſervice in which they were engaged, bur; 
each devoting his endeavours to the advancement of 
the religion, they parted from one another, and ſer 
forwards upon ſeparate routes. The hiſtory goes 
along with one of them; and the ſecond enterpriſe 
to him was attended with the ſame dangers and per- 
ſecations as both had met with in the-firſt. The 
apoſtle's travels hitherto had been confined to Aſia. 
He now crofles, for the firſt time, the Ægean Sea, 
and carries with him, amongſt others, rhe perſon 
whoſe accounts ſupply the information we are ftat- 
ing . The firſt place in Greece at which he ap- 
pears to have ſtopped was Philippi in Macedonia. 
Here himſelf and one of his companions were cruelly 
whipped, caſt into priſon, and kept there under the 
moſt rigorous cultody, being thruſt, whilſt yet ſmart- 
jag with their wounds, into the inner dungeon, and 
their feet made faſt in the ſtocks J. Notwithſtand- 
ing this unequivocal ſpecimen of the uſage they had 
to look for in that country, they went forward in 
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the execution of their errand. After paſſing through 
Amphipolis, and Appollotia, they came ro Theſla- 
Jonica ; in which city the houſe in which they lodged 
was aſſailed by a party of their encmies, in order to 
bring them out to the populace, And when, for- 
tunately for their preſervation, they were not found 
at home, the maſter of the houſe was dragged be- 
fore the magiſtrate for admitting them within his 
doors“. Their reception at the next city was ſome- 
thing better: but neither here had they continued 
long before their turbulent adverſarics, the * 
excited againſt them ſuch commotions amongſt rhe 
inhabitants, as obliged the apoſtle to make his eſcape 
by a private journey to Athens . The extremity 
of the progreſs was Corinth. His abode in this 
wk for ſome time, ſcems to have been without mo- 
leſtation. At length, however, the Jews found 
means to ſtir up an inſurrection againſt him, and to 
bring him before the tribunal of the Roman preſi- 
dent . It was to the contempt which that magiſtrate 
entertained for the Jews and their controverſies, of 
which he accounted Chriſtianity io be one, that our 
apoſtle owed his deliverance 8. 

This indefatigable teacher, after leaving Corinth, 
returned by Epheſus into Syria; and again viſited 
Jeruſalem, and the ſociety of Chriſtians in that city, 
which, as hath been repeatedly obſcrvcd, [till con- 
tinued the centre of the miſſion ||. It ſalted not, 
however, with the activity of his zeal to remain at 
Jeruſalem. We fin! him going from thence to An- 
tioch, and, after ſome ſtay there, traverſing once 
more the northern provinces of Aſia Minor. This 
progreſs ended at Epheſus; in which city the apo- 
flle continued in the daily exerciſe of his miniſtry 
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two years, and until his ſucceſs, at length, excited 
the apprehenſions of thoſe who were intereſted in 
the ſupport of the national worſhip, Their clamour 
produced a tumult, in which he had nearly loſt his 
life “. Uudiſmayed, however, by the dangers to 
which he ſaw himſclf expoſed, he was driven from 
Epheſus only to renew his labours in Greece f. 
After paſſing over Macedonia, he thence proceeded 
to his former ſtation at Corinth ft, When he had 
formed his deſign of returning by a direct courſe 
from Corinth into Syria, he was compelled by a 
conſpiracy of the Jews, who were prepared to inter- 
cept him on his way, to trace back his ſteps through _ 
Macedonia to Philippi, and from thence to take 
ſhipping into Aſia, Along the coalt of Aſia he pur». 
ſued his voyage with all the expedition he could 
command, in order to reach Jeruſalem againſt the 
fealt of Pentecoſt 6. His reception at Jeruſalem 
was of a piece with the uſage he had experienced 
from the Jews in other places. He had been only 
a few days in that city when the populace, inſtigated 
by ſome of his old opponents in Aſia who attended 
this feaſt, ſeized him in the temple, forced him out 
of it, and were ready immediately to have deltroyed 
him, had not the ſudden prefence of the Roman 
guard reſcued him out of their hands ||. The offi 
cer, howgwer, who had thus ſcaſona ly interpoſed, 
ated from” his care of the public peace, with the 
preſervation of which he was charged, and not from 
any favour to the apoſtie, or indeed any diſpoſition 
to exerciſc either juſtice or humanity towards him; 
for he had no ſooner ſecured his perſon in the for- 


treſs, than he was proceeding to examine him by 
torture J. 
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From this time to the concluſion of the hiſtory 
the apoſtle remains in public cuſtody of the Roman 
government. After eſcaping aſſaſſination by a for- 
tunate diſcovery of the plot, and delivering himſelf 
from the influence of his enemies by an appcal to the 
audience of the einperor“, he was ſent, but not until 
he had ſuſfercd two years impriſonment, to Romef. 
He reached Italy after a tedious voyage, and after 
encountering in his paſſage the perils of a deſperate 
ſhipwreck I. But although {till a priſoner, and his 
fate ſtill depending, neither the various and long- 
continued ſufferings which he had undergone, nor 
the dauger of his preſent ſituation, deterred him 
from perſiſting in preaching the religion; for the 
liſtorian cloſes the account by telling us, that, for 
two ycars, he received all that came unto him in his 
own hired houfe, where he was permitted to dwell 
with a ſoldier that guarded him, “ preaching the 
„ kingdom of God, and tcaching thoſe things 
& which concern the Lord Jeſus Chriſt with all 
% confidence,” 
Now the hiſtorian, from whom we have drawn 
this account, in the part of his narrative which re- 
lates to St. Paul, is ſupported by the ſtrongeſt corro- 
borating teſtimony that a hiſtory can receive. We 
arc in poſſeſſion of letters written by St. Paul himſelf 
upon the ſubject of his miniſtry, and either written 
during the period which the hiſtory compriſes, or, 
if written aſtcrwards, reciting. and referring to the 
tranſactions of that period, Theſe letters, without 
borrowiag from the hiſtory, or the hiſtory from 
them, unintentionally confirm the account which the 
hiſtory delivers in a great varicty of particulars. 
What belongs to our preſent purpoſe is the deſcrip- 
tion exhibited of the apoſtle's ſuilerings : and the re- 
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preſentation, given in the hiſtory, of the dangers 
and diſtreſſes which he underwent, not only agrees, 
in general, with the language which he himſelf uſes, 
whenever he ſpeaks of his life or 1 but is 
alſo, in many inſtances, atteſted by a ſpecific corre 
ſpondency of time, place, and order of events. If 
the hiſtorian relates that ar Philippi the apoſtle 
„ was beaten with many ſtripes, caſt into priſon, and 
e there treated with rigor and indignity *,”” we find 
him, in a letter f to a neighbouring church, remind- 
ing his converts, that, „“ after he had ' ſuffered 
before, and was ſhamefully intreated at Philippi, 
& he was bold, nevertheleſs, to ſpeak unto them (to 
„ whoſe city he next came) rhe Goſpel of God.“ 
If the hiſtory relate f, that, at Theſlalonica, the 
houte in which the apoſtle was lodged, when he firſt 
came to that place, was aſſaulted by the populace, 
and the maſter of it drazged before the magiſtrate: 
for admitting ſuch a gueſt within his doors, the apo- 
ſtle, in his letters $ to the Chriſtians of 'Theſſalonica, 
calls to their remembrance “ how they had received 
the Goſpel in much affliction.” If the hiſtory de- 
liver an account of an inſurrection at Ephefus, which 
had nearly coſt the apoſtle his life, we have the 
apoſtle himſelf, in a letter written a ſhort time after 
his departure from that city, deſcribing his deſpair, 
and returning thanks for his deliverance |]. If the 
hiſtory inform us, that the apoſtle was expelled from 
Antioch in Piſidia, attempted to be ſtoned at Iconium, 
and actually ſtoned at Lyſtra, there is preſerved a 
letter from him to a favourite convert, whom, as the 
ſame hiſtory tells us, he firſt met with in theſe parts; 
in which letter he appeals to that diſciple's know- 
ledge © of the perſecutions which befel him at An- 
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e tioch, at Iconium, at Lyſtra*.” If the hiſt 
make the apoſtle, in his ſpeech to the Epheſian el- 
ders, remind them, as one proof of the difintereſt- 
edneſs of his views, that, to their knowledge, he 
had ſupplied his own and the neceſſities of his com- 
panions by perſonal labour +, we find the ſame apo- 
ſtle, in a letter written during his reſidence at Ephe- 
ſas, aſſerting of himſ{clf, © that even to that hour he 
+ laboured, working with his own hands 1.“ 

Theſe coincidences, together with many relative 
to other parts of the apoſtle's hiſtory, and a// drawn 
from independent ſources, not only confirm the truth 
of the account, in the particular points as to which 
they are obſerved, but add much to the credit of the 
narrative in all its parts; and ſupport the author's 
profeſſion of being a contemporary of the perſon 
whoſe hiſtory he writes, and, throughout a material 
portion of his narrative, a companion, 

What the epiſtles of the apoſtles declare of the 
ſuffering ſtate of Chriſtianity, the writings which 
remain of their companions, and immediate follow- 
ers, expreſsly confirm, 

Clement, who is honourably mentioned by St. Paul 
in his Epiſtle to the Philippians 6, hath left us his 
atteſtation to this point in the following words: 
« Let us take (ſays he) the examples of our own 
„age. Through zeal and envy the moſt faithful 
and righteous pillars of the church have been per- 
« ſecuted even to the molt grievous deaths. Let us 
« ſet before our eyes the holy apoſtles. Peter, by 
<« unjuſt envy, underwent, not one or two, but many 
e ſufferings ; till at laſt, being martyred, he went 
* to the place of glory that was due unto him. For 
« the ſame cauſe did Paul, in like manner, receive 


Ads xiii. 50. —ix. 5, 19, 2 Tim. iii. 10, 11. 
+ Ads xx. 34. t 1 Cor. iv. 11, 12. Ads iv. 3. 
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« the reward of his patience. Seven times he was 
& jn bonds; he was whipped, was ſtoned; he 
<« preached both in the eaſt and in the weſt ; leaving 
„ hebind him the glorious report of his faith: and 
“ ſo having taught the whole world righteouſaeſs, 
„and for that end travelled even unto the utmoſt 
c bounds of the weſt, he at laſt ſuffered martyrdom 
„ by the command of the governors, and departed 
& out of the world, and went unto his holy place, 
e being become a moſt eminent pattern of patience 
« ynto all ages. To theſe holy apoſtles were joined 
« a very great number of others, who, having 
„ through envy undergone, in like manner, many 
„ pains and torments, have left a glorious example 
to us. For this, not only men, but women, have 
& been perſccuted; and having ſuffered very grievous 
% and cruel puniſhments, have finiſhed the courſe of 
6 their faith with firmneſs *.”” 

Hermas, ſaluted by St Paul in his Epiſtle to the 
Romans, in a piece very liitle connected with hiſto- 
rical recitals, thus ſpeaks—* Such as have believed 
« and ſuffered death for the name of Chriſt, and 
have endured with a ready mind, and have given 
up their lives with all their hearts .“ 

Polycarp, the diſciple of John, though all that 
remains of his works be a very ſhort epiſtle, has nor 
left this ſubject unnoticed. © I exhorrt (ſays he) all 
„of youy that ye obey the word of righteouſneſs, 
and exerciſe all patience, which ye have ſcen ſet 
forth before your eyes, not only in the bleſſed 
Ignatius, and Lorimns and Rufus, but in others 
among yourſelves, and in Paul himſelf and the reſt 
* of the apotles ; being confident in this, that all 
„ theſe have not run in vain, but in faith and righ- 


Clem. ac Cor. c. v. vi. A. B. Wake's tranſ. 
+ Shepherd of Hermas, c. xxvili, 
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4 teouſneſs ; and are gone to the place that was due 
eto them from the Lord, with whom alſo they ſuf- 
i fered. For they loved not this preſent world, 
„but him who died and was raiſed again by God 
4. for us?. 

Ignatius, the contemporary of Polycarp, recog- 
nizes the ſame topic, bricfly indeed, but poſitively 
and preciſely. * For this cauſe (i. e. for having felt 
„ and handled Chriſt's body after his reſurrection, 
% and being convinced, as Ignatius expreſſes it, both 
« by his fleſh and ſpirit), they (i. e. Peter, and thoſe 
<6 who were preſent with Peter at Chriſt's appear- 
« ance) deſpiſed death, and were found to be above 
46 jt $67 

Would the reader know what a perſecution in 
theſe days was, I would refer him to a circular letter, 
written by the church of Smyrna ſoon after the death 
of Polycarp, who, it will be remembered, had lived 
with St. John; and which letter is entiiled a relation 
of that biſhop's martyrdom. The ſufſcrings (ſay 
they) of all the other martyrs were bleſſed and 
« generous, which they underwent according to the 
& will of God. For ſo it becomes us, who are more 
religious than others, to aſcribe the power and 
ordering of all things unto him. And indeed who 
& can chooſe but admire the greatneſs of their minds, 
* and that admirable patience and love of their maſ- 
& ter, which then appeared in them? who, when 
„they were ſo fleacd with whipping, that the frame 
and ſtructure of their bodies were laid open to 
« their very inward veins and arteries, neverthelcſs 
% endured it. - In like manner, thoſe who were con- 
„ demned to the heaſts, and kept a long time in pri- 
#* ſon, underwent many cruel torments, being forced 


# Pol. ad Phil. c. ix, + 19. Ep. Smyr. c. iii. 
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<« to lic upon ſharp ſpikes laid under their bodies, 
« and tormented with divers other ſorts of puniſh» 
« ments; that ſo, if it were poſſible, the tyrant, by 
« the length of their ſufferings, might have brought 
them to deny Chriſt *.” 


CHAP, V. 


There is ſatisfaftory evidence, that many profeſſing to 
be original witneſſes of the Chriſtian miracles, 
paſſed their lives in labours, dangers, and ſuffer- 
ings, voluntarily undergone in atteſtation of the ac- 
counts which they delivered, and ſolely in conſe» 

uence of their belief of the truth of thoſe accounts ; 
and that they alſo ſubmitted from the ſame motives to 
new rules of conduct. 


Ur the hiſtory, of which the laſt 
chapter contains an abſtract, there are a few obſer- 
vations which it may be proper to make, by way of 
applying its teſtimony to the particular propoſitions 
for which we contend. 

I. Although our ſcripture hiſtory leaves the 
general account of the apoſtles in an early part of 
the narrative, and proceeds with the ſeparate ac- 
count of one particular apoſtle, yet the information 
which it delivers ſo far extends to the reſt, as it 
ſhows the nature of the ſervice, When we ſee one 
apoltle ſuffering perſecution in the diſcharge of his 
commiſſion, we ſhall not believe, without evidence, 
that the ſame office could, at the ſame time, be at- 


Rel. Mor. Pol. c. ii. | 
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tended with eaſe and ſafety to others. And this fair 
and reaſonable inference is confirmed by the direct 
atteſtation of the letters, to which we have ſo often 
referred. The writer of theſe letters not only 
alludes, in numerous paſſages, to his own ſufferings, 
but ſpeaks of the reſt of the apoſtles as enduring like 
ſuflerings with himſelf, ** I think that God hath 
6 ſet forth us the apoftles laſt, as it were appointed 
% to death; for we are made a ſpectacle unto the 
„ world, and to angels, and to men—even unto this 


* preſent hour, we both hunger and thirſt, and are 


* naked, and are buffetted, and have no certain 
% dwclling-place, and labour, working with our 
& own hands: being reviled, we bleſs; being perſe- 
6 cuted, we ſuſſer it; being detamed, we entreat : we 
6 are made as the filth of the world, and as the off- 
6 ſcouring of all things unto this day *.” Add to 
which, that in the ſhort account that is given of the 
other apoſtles, in the former part of the hiſtory, and 
within the ſhort period which that account com- 
priſcs, we find, firſt, two of them ſeized, impriſoned, 
brought before the Sanhedrim, and threatened with 
further puniſhment +; then, the whole number, im- 
priſoned and beaten?: ſoon afterwards, one of their 
adherents ſtoned to death, and ſo hot a perſecution 
raiſed againſt the ſect, as to drive moſt of them out 
of the place; a ſhort time only ſucceeding, before 
one of the twelve was beheaded, and another ſen- 
tenced to the ſame fate; and all this paſſing in the 
ſingle city of Jeruſalem, and within ten years after 
the founder's death, and the commencement of the 
inſtitution. 

II. Sccondly; We take no credit at preſent for 
the miraculous part of the narrative, nor do we inſiſt 


upon the correctneſs of ſingle paſſages of it. If the 
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whole ſtory be not a novel, a romance; the whole 
action a dream; if Peter, and James, and Paul, and 
the reſt of the apoſtles, mentioned in the account, be 
not all imaginary perſons; if their letters be not all 
forgeries; and, what is more, forgeries of names 
and characters which never exiſted; then is there 
evidence in our hands ſufficient ro ſupport the only 
fa& we contend for (and which, I repeat agaia, 1s, 
in itſelf, highly probable), that the original followers 
of Jeſus Chritt exerted great endeavours to Propa- 
gate his religion, and underwent great labours, 


dangers, and ſufferings, in conſequence of their un- 
dertaking. | 

III. The general reality of the apoſtolic hiſtory is 
ſtrongly confirmed by the conſideration, that it, in 
truth, docs no more than aſſign adequate cauſes for 
eſtes which certainly were produced, and deſcribe 
conſequences naturally reſulting from ſituations 
which certainly exiſted. The ect, were certainly 
there, of which this hiſtory ſets forth the cauſe, and 
origin, and progreſs. It is acknowledged on all 
hands, becauſe it is recorded by other teſtimony than 
that of the Chriſtians themſelves, that the religion 
began to prevail at that time, and in that country. 
It is very difficult to conceive how it could begin, 
or prevail at all, withour the exertions of the 
founder and his followers in propagating the new. 
perſuaſion, Ihe hiſtory now in our hands deſcribes 
theſe exertions, the perſons employed, the means 
and endeavours made uſe of, and the labours under- 
taken in the proſecution of this purpoſe. Again, 
the treatment which the hiſtory deſcribes the firſt 
propagators of the religion to have experienced, was 
no other than what naturally reſulted from the ſitu- 
ation in which they were confeſſedly placed. It is 
admitted that the religion was adverſe, in a great 
degree, to the reigning opinions, and to the hopes 
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and wiſhes of the nation to which it was firſt intro- 
duced; and that it overthrew, ſo far as it was 
received, the eſtabliſhed theology and worſhip of 
every, other country. We cannot feel much 1 
tance in believing that, when the meſſengers of ſuch 
a ſyſtem went about not only publiſhing their 
opinions, but collecting proſelytes, and forming re- 
gular ſocicties of proſclytes, they ſhould meet with 
oppoſition in their attempts, or that this oppoſition 


ſhould ſometimes proceed to fatal extremities. Our 


hiſtory details examples of this oppoſition, and of 
the ſufferings and dangers which the emiſſarics of 
the religion underwent, perfectly agreeable to what 
might reaſonably be expetted, from the nature of 
their undertaking, compared with the character of 
the age and country in which it was carried on, 

IV. Fourthly; 'The records before us fupply evi- 
dence of what formed another member of. our 
1 propoſition, and what, as hath already been 

obſerved, is highly probable, and almoſt a neceſſary 
8 of their new profeſſion, viz. that, 
together with activity and courage in propagating 
the religion, the primitive followers of Jcſus aſſumed 
upon heir converſion, a new and peculiar courſe of 
private life. Immediately after their maſter was 
withdrawn from them, we hear of their“ continuing 
& with one accord in prayer and ſupplication“,“ of 
their “continuing daily with one accord in the 
«© remple+,””. of ++ many being gathered together 
„praying.“ We know what ſtrict injunctions 
were laid upon the converts by their reachers: 
wherever they came, the firſt word of their preach- 
ing was “ repent,” We know that theſe injunRions 
obliged them to refrain from many fpecies of licen- 


tiouſneſs, which were nor, at that time, reputed cri- 
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minal. We know the rules of purity, and the 
maxims of bencvolence, which Chriſtians read in 
their books; concerning which rules, it is enough to 
obſerve, that, if they were, I will not ſay, completely 
obeyed, but in any degree regarded, they would 
produce a ſyſtem of conduct, and what is more diſſi- 
cult to preſerve, a diſpoſition of mind, and a regula» 
tion of affections, different from any thing to which 
they had hitherto been accuſtomed, and different 
from what they would ſce in others. The change 
and diſtinction of manners, which reſulted from their 
pew character, is perpetually: referred to in the 
letters of their tcachers. And you hath he quick- 
„ ened, who were dead in treſpaſſes and fins, 
« wherein in times paſt ye walked, according to the 
&« courſe of this world, according to the prince of 
the power of the air, the ſpirit that now workerh 
in the children of diſobedience; among whom 
alſo we all had our converſation in times paſt, in 
„the luſts of our fleſh, fulfilling the defires of the 
e fleſh, and of the mind, and were by nature the chil- 
dren of wrath even as others.“ For the time paſt 
of our life may ſufhice us to have wrought the will 
of the Gentiles, when we walked in laſciviouſneſs, 
luſt, exceſs of wine, revellings, banquetings, and 
« abominable idolatries, wherein they think it ſtrangr 
* that ye run not with them to the ſame exceſs of 
„riot.“ St. Paul, in his firſt letter to the Corin- 
thians, after enumerating, as his manner was, a 
catalogue of vicious characters, adds,—** Such 
* were ſome of you, but ye are waſhed, but ye 
« are ſanctifſicd .“ In like manner, and alluding 
to the ſame change of practices and ſentiment, he 
aſks the Roman Chriſtians * what fruit they had in 
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* thofe things whereof they are naw aſhamed?” 
The phraſcs which the ſame writer employs to 
deſcribe the moral condition of Chriſtians, com- 
pared with their condition before they became 
Chriſtians, ſuch as © ncwneſs of life, being freed 
from ſin,” being „dead io ſin, © the deftruc- 
* tion of the body of ſin, that, for the future, they 
4 thould not ſerve ſin;“ „children of light and of 
* the day,” as oppoſed to“ children of darkneſs 
* and of night,“ “ not ſleeping as others, imply, 
at leaſt, a new ſyſtem of obligation, and, probably, 
a new ſcrics of conduct, commencing with their 
converſion, 

The teſtimony which Pliny bears to the behaviour 
of the new ſect in his time, and which teſtimon 
comes not more than fifty years after that of Sr. 
Paul, is very applicable to the ſubject under conſide- 
ration. The character which this writer gives of the 
Chriſtians of that age, and which was drawn from a 
pretty accurate enquiry, becauſe he conſidered their 
moral principles as the point in which the magiſtrate 
was intereſted, is as follows: — lle tells the emperor, 
that ſome of thoſe who had relinquiſhed the ſociety, 
or who, to fave themſelves, pretended that they 
* had relinquithed it, affirmed that they were wont 
* to mect together, on a ſtated day, before it was 
light, and fing among themſelves alternately a 
„ hymn to Chrilt as a God; and to bind themſelves, 
« by an oath, not to the commithon of any wicked- 
* ncfs, but that they would not be guilty of theft or 
* robbery, or adultery: that they would never fal- 
« fify their word, nor deny a pledge committed to 
„them, when called upon to return it.“ This 
proves that a morality, more pure and ſtrict than 
was ordinary, prevailed at that time in Chriſtian fo» 
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cicties. And to me it appears, that we are autho- 
riſed to carry this teſtimony back to the age of the 
apoſtles, becauſe it is not probable that the imme- 
diate hearers and diſciples of Chriſt were more 
relaxed than their ſucceſſors in Pliny*s time, or the 
miſſionaries of the religion than thoſe whom they 
taught. | 


CHAP. VL 


There is ſatiiſactory evidence that many, profe/ſing ts 
have been original witneſſes of the Chriſtian 
Miracles, paſſed their lives in labours, dangers and 
ſufferings, voluntarily undergone in atteſtation of 
the accounts which they delivered, and ſolely in 
conſequence of their E of the truth of thoſe ac- 


counts ; and that they alſo ſubmitted from the ſame 
motives lo new rules conduct. 


Wurd we conſider, firſt, the preva- 
lerry of the religion at this hour; ſecondly, the only 
credible account which can be given of its original, 
viz. the activity of the founder and his aſſociates; 
thirdly, the oppoſition which that activity muſt 
naturally have excited; fourthly, the fare of the 
founder of the religion, atteſted by heathen writers 
as well as our own; fifthly, the teſtimony of the 
ſame writers to the ſu/lſerings of Chriſtians, either 
contemporary with, or immediately ſucceeding, the 
original ſeitlers of the inſtitution; ſixthly, predictions 
of the ſufferings of his followers aſcribed to the 
founder of the religion, which aſcription alone 
proves, cither that ſuch predictions were delivered 


and 
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and fulfilled, or that the writers of Chriſt's life were 
induced by the event to attribute ſuch prediftions to 
him; ſeventhly, letters now in our poſſeſſion, written 
by ſome of the principal agents in the tranſaction, 
and ref rring expreſsly to extreme labours, dangers, 
and ſufferings, ſuſtained by themſelves and their 
companions; laſtly, a hiſtory, purporting to be writ- 
ten by a fellow. traveller of one of the new teachers, 
and, by its unſophiſticate4 correſpondency with let- 
ters of rhar perſon ſtill extanr, proving itſelf to be 
written by ſome one well acquainted with the ſubject 
of the narrative, which hiſtory contains accounts of 
travels, perſecutions, and martyrdoms, anſwering to 
what the former reaſons lead us to expect: when we 
lay together theſe conſiderations, which, taken ſepa- 
rately, are, I think, correctly ſuch as I have ſlated 
them in the preceding chapters, there cannot much 
doubt remain upon our minds, but that a number of 
perſons at that time appeared in the world, publicly 
advancing an extraordinary ſtory, and, for the ſake 
of propagating the belief of that ſtory, voluntarily 
incurring great perſonal dangers, traverſing ſcas and 
kingdoms, exerting great induſtry, and ſuſtaining 
great extremities of ill uſage and perſecution. It is 
alſo proved that the ſame perſons, i in conſequence of 
their perſuaſion, or pretended perſuaſion of the truth 
of what they aſſerted, entered upon a'courſe of life 
in many reſpects new and ſingular. 

From the clear and acknowledged parts of the 
caſe, 1 think it to be likewiſe in the higheſt degree 
probable, that the ſtory, for which theſe perſons 
voluntarily expoſed themſelves to the fatigues and 
hardſhips which they endured, was a miraculous 
ſtory; I mean, that they pretended to miraculous 
evidence of ſome kind or other. They had nothing 
elſe to ſtand upon. The deſignation of the perſon, 
that is to ſay, that Jeſus of Nazareth, rather than 
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any other perſon, was the Meſſiah, and, as ſuch, the 
ſubject of their miniſtry, could only be founded upon 
ſupernatural tokens attributed to him. Here were 
no victorics, no conqueſts, no revolutions, no ſur- 
priſing elevation of fortune, no achievements; of 
valour, of ſtrength, or of policy, to appeal to; no 
diſcoverics in any art or ſcience, no great efforts of 
genius or learning to produce. A Galilean peaſant 
was announced to the world as a divine lawgiver. 
A young man of mean condition, of a private and 
ſiwple life, and who had wrought no deliverance for 
the Jewiſh nation, was declared to be their Meſhab. 
This, without aſcribing to him at the ſame time ſome 
proofs of his miſſion, (and what other but ſuperna- 
tural proofs could there be?) was too abſurd a claim 
to be cither imagined, or attempted, or credited. 
Im whatever degree, or in Whatever part, the religion 
was argumentative, when it came to the queſtion, is 
the carpenter's ſon of Nazareth the perſon, whom 
we are to receive and obey? there was nothing but 
the miracles attributed to him, by which his preten- 
ſions could be maintained for a moment. Every 
controverſy and every queſtion muſt preſuppoſe 
theſe; for however ſuch controverſies, When they 
did ariſe, might, and naturally would, be- diſcuſſed 
upon their own grounds of argumentation, withour 
citing the miraculous evidence which had been 
aſſerted to attend the founder of the religion, (which 
would have been to enter upon another, and a more 
general, queſtion) yet we are to bear in mind, that, 
without previouſly ſuppoſing the exiſtence, or the 
pretence, of ſuch evidence, there could have been 
no place for the diſcuſſion or the argument at all. 
Thus, for example, whether the propheſies, which 
the Jews interpreted to belong to the Meſſiah, were, 
or were not, applicable to rhe hiſtory of Jeſus of 
Nazareth, was a natural ſubject of debate in thoſe 
times; 
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times; and the debate would proceed, without 
recurring at every turn to his miracles, becaufe it 
fer out with ſuppoſing theſe; inaſmuch as without 
miraculous marks and tokens, (real or pretended) or 
without ſome ſuch great change effected by his 
means in the public condition of the country, as 
might have ſatisfied the then received interpretation 
of theſe propheſics, I do not ſee how the queſtion 
could 'ever have been entertained. Apollos, we 
read, mightily convinced the Jews, ſhowing by the 
* ſcriptures that Jefus was Chriſt* ;** but unleſs 
Jeſus had exhibited ſome diſtinction of his perſon, 
ſome proof of ſupernatural power, the argument 
from the old ſcriptures could have had no place. It 
had nothing to atrach upon. A young man, calling 
himſelf the ſon of God, gathering a crowd about 
him, and delivering to them lectures of morality, 
could not have excited fo much as a doubt amongſt 
the Jews whether he was the object in whom a long 
ſeries of ancient propheſics terminated, from the 
completion of which they had formed ſuch magnifi- 
cent expectations, and expectations of a nature ſo 
oppoſi:e to what appeared; I mean, no ſuch doubt 
could exiſt when they had the whole caſe before 
them, when they ſaw him put to death for his offi- 
ciouſneſs, and when by his death the evidence con- 
cerning him was cloſed. Again, the effed of the Meſ- 
fiah's coming, ſuppoſing Jeſus to have been bim, 
upon Jews, upon Gentiles, upon their relation ro 
_ each other, upon their acceptance with God, upon 

their dutics and their expectations; his nature, 
authority, office, and agency ; were likely to become 
ſubjects of much conſideration with the early vota- 
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ries of the religion, and to occupy their attention and 
| writings. 1 ſhould not, however, expect, that in 
6 Acts xviii. 28. 
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theſe diſquiſitions, whether preſerved in the form of 
letters, een or ſct treatiſes, frequent or ve 
direct mention of his miracles would occur. Still 
miraculous evidence lay at the bottom of the argu- 
ment. In the primary queſtion, miraculous preten- 
ſions, and miraculous pretenſions alone, were what 
they had to rely upon. 

That the original ſtory was miraculous, is very 
fairly alſo inferred from the miraculous powers 
which were laid claim to by the Chriſtians of ſuc- 
cceding ages. If the accounts of theſe miracles be 
true, it was a continuation of the ſame powers : if 
they be falſe, it was an imitation, I will not ſay, of 
what had been wrought, but of what had been re- 
ported to have becn wrought, by thoſe who preceded 
them. hat imitation ſhould follow reality; fiction 
be grafted upon truth; that if miracles were per- 
formed at firſt, miracles ſhould be pretended after- 
wards, agrees ſo well with the ordinary courſe of 
human affairs, that we can have no great difficulty 
in believing it. The contrary ſuppoſition is very 
improbable, _— that miracles ſhould be pre- 
tended to by the followers of the apoſtles and firſt 
emiſſaries of the religion, when none were pre- 
tended to, either in their own perſons or that of 


their maſter, by theſe apoſtles and emiſſaries them» 
ſelves. 
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CHAP. VII. 


There is ſatisfaftory evidence, that many profeſſing to 
have been original witneſſes of the Chriſtian Mi- 
racles, paſſed their lives in labours, dangers and 
ſufferings, voluntarily undergone in atteſtation of 
the accounts which they delivered, and ſolely in 
conſequence of their belief of the truth of thoſe ac- 
counts; and that they alſo ſubmitted, from the ſame 
motives, lo new rules of conduct. 


It once then being proved, that the firſt 
propagators of the Chriſtian inſtitution did exert 
great activity, and ſubject rhemſclves to great dan- 
gers and ſufterings, in conſequenre, and for the ſake 
of an extraordinary, and I think we may ſay, of a 
miraculous ſtory of ſome kind or other; the next 
great queſtion is, whether the account, which our 
ſcriptures contain, be that ſtory; that which theſe 
men delivered, and for which they acted and ſuffer- 
ed as they did. 

This queſtion is, in effect, no other than whether 
the ſtory, which Chriſtians have 74, be the ſtory 
which Chriſtians had en,; and of this the following 
proofs may be deduced from general conſiderations, 
and from conſiderations prior to any inquiry into the 
particular reaſons and teſtimonies by which the au- 
thority of our hiſtories is ſupported. 

In rhe firſt place, there exiſts no trace or veſtige 
of any other ae It is not, like the death of Cy- 
rus the great, a competition between oppoſite ac- 
counts, or between the credit of different hiſtorians. 
There is not a document, or ſcrap of account, either 
contemporary with the commencement of Chriſtia- 


nity, 
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nity, or extant within many ages after that com- 
mencement, which aſſigns a hiſtory ſubſtantially dif- 
ferent from ours. The remote, brief, and inciden- 
tal notices of the affair, which are found in heathen 
writers, ſo far as they do go, go along with us. They 
bear teſtimony to theſe facts; that the inſtitution 
originated from Jeſus ; that the founder was put to 
death, as a malefa&or, at Jeruſalem, by the autho- 
rity of the Roman governor, Pontius Pilate ; that 
the religion nevertheleſs ſpread in that city, and 
throughout Judzea; and that it was propagated 
from thence to diſtant countries; that the converts 
were numerous; that they ſuffered great hardſhips 
and injuries for their profeſſion ; and that all this 
took place in the age of the world which our books 
have aſſigned. They go on further, to deſcribe the 
manners of Chriſtians in terms perfectly conformable 
to the accounts extant in our books ; that they were 
wont to aſſemble on a certain day; that they ſung 
hymns to Chriſt as to a god; that they bound them- 
ſelves by an oath not to commit any crime, but to 
abſtain from theft and adultery, to adhere ſtrictly to 
their promiſes, and not to deny money depoſited in 
their hands“; that they worſhipped him who was 
crucified in Paleſtine; that this, their firſt law-giver, 
had taught them that they were all brethren ; that 
they had a great contempt for the things of this 
world, and looked upon them as common ; that they 
flew to one another's relief; that they cheriſhed 
ſtrong hopes of immortality ; that they deſpiſed 


* Vide Pliny's Letter. Bonnet, in his lively way of expreſſ- 
ing himſelf, ſays, —* Comparing Pliny's Letter with the ac- 
* count in the Acts, it ſeems to me that, I had not taken, up 
another author, but that I was (till reading the hiſtorian © 
« that extraordinary ſociety.” This is ſtrong ; but there is un- 
doubteJly an affinity, and all the affinity that could be expected. 
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death, and ſurrendered themſclves to ſufferings “.“ 
This is the account of writers who viewed the ſub- 
je at a great diſtance, who were uninformed and 
unintereſted about it, It bears the characters of ſuch 
an account upon the face of it, becauſe it deſcribes 
effects, namely, the appearance in the world of a 
new religion, and the converſion of great multitudes 
to it, without deſcending, in the ſmalleſt degree, to 
the detail of the tranſaction upon which it was 
founded, the interior of the inſtitution, the evidence 
or arguments offered by thoſe who drew over others 
to it. Vet ſtill here is no contradiction of our ſtory, 
no other or different ſtory ſet up againſt it, but ſo 
far a confirmation of it, as that, in the general points 
upon which the heathen account touches, it agrees 
with that which we find in our own books. 

The ſame may be obſerved of the very few Jewiſh 


writers, of that and the adjoining period, which 


have come down to us. hatever they omit, or 
whatever diſficultics we may find in explaining the 
omiſſion, they advance no other hiſtory of rhe tranſ- 
action than that which we acknowledge. Joſephus, 
who wrote his antiquities, or hiſtory of the Jews, 
about ſixty years after the commencement of Chriſ- 
tianity, in a paſſage gencrally admitted as genuine, 
makes mention of John under the name of John the 


It is incredible what expedition they uſe when any of 
« their friends are known to be in trouble. In a word, they 
« ſpare nothing upon ſuch an occaſion for theſe miſerable 
« men have no doubt they ſhall be immortal, and live for ever, 
« therefore they contemn death, and many ſurrender themſelves 
* to ſufferings, Moreover their firſt law-giver has taught 
« them that they are all brethren, when once they have turned 
and renounced the gods of the Greeks, and worſhip the maſter 
* of theirs who was crucified, and engage to live according 
« to his laws. They bave alſo a ſovereign contempt for all 


« the things of this world, and look upon them as common.“ 


Lucian de Morte Peregrini, t. 1. p. 565. ed. Græv. 
Baptiſt; 
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Baptiſt ; that he was a preacher of virtue; that he 
baptized his proſclytes ; that he was well reccived 
by the people ; that he was impriſoned and put to 
death by Herod ; and that Herod lived in a criminal 
cohabitation with Herodias, his brother's wife “. 
In another paſſage, allowed by many, although not 
without conſiderable queſtion being moved about it, 
we hear of © James, the brother of him who was 
called Jeſus, and of his being put to death f.“ In 
a third paſſage, extant in every copy that remains of 
Joſephus's hiſtory, but the authenticity of which 
has nevertheleſs been long diſputed, we have an ex- 
plicit teſtimony to the ſubſtance of our hiſtory in 
theſe words ;—* At that time lived Jeſus, a wiſe 
„man, if he may he called a man, for he performed 
«© many wonderful works. He was a teacher of 
« ſuch men as received the truth with pleaſure, 
« He drew over to him many Jews and Gentiles. 
„This was the Chriſt; and when Pilate, at the 
« inſ{tigation of the chief men among us, had con- 
« demned him to the croſs, they, who before had 
& conceived an affection for him, did not ceaſe to 
„ adhere to him; for on the third day he appeared 
* to them alive again, the divine prophets having 
„ foretold theſe and many wonderful things con- 
„ cerning him. And the ſet of the Chriſtians, ſo 
„called from him, ſubſiſts to this time 1.“ What- 


ever becomes of the controverſy concerning the ge- 


nuineneſs of this paſſage ; whether Joſephus go the 
whole length of our hiſtory, which, if the paſſage 
be ſincere, he does; or whether he proceed onl 
a very little way with us, which, if the paſſage be 
rejected, we confeſs to be the caſe; ſtill what we 


Antiq. I. xviii, cap. v. ſect. 1, 2, 
1 Antiq. I. xx. cap. ix. ſect. 1. 
3} Antiq. I. xviii. cap. iii. ſect. 3, 
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aſſerted is true, that he gives no other or different 
hiſtory of the ſubjcct from ours, no other or differ- 
ent account of the original of the inſtitution, And 
I think alſo that it may with great reaſon be con- 
tended, either that the paſſage is genuine, or that 
the ſilence of Joſephus was deſigned. For, al- 
though we ſhould lay aſide the authority of our 
own books entirely, yet when Tacitus, who wrote 
not twenty, perhaps not ten, years after Joſephus, 
in his account of a period in which Joſcphus was 
near thirty years of age, tclls us, that a vaſt mul- 
titude of Chriſtians were condemned at Rome; that 
they derived their denomination from Chriſt, who, 
in the reign of Tiberius, was put to death, as a cri- 
minal, by the Procurator Pontius Pilate; that the 
ſuperſtition had ſpread not only over Judza, the 
ſource of the evil, but had reached Rome alſo : 
when Suctonius an hiſtorian contemporary with Ta- 
citus, relates, that, in the time of Claudius, the Jews 
were making diſtnrbances at Rome, Chreſtus being 
their leader; and that, during the reign of Nero, 


the Chriſtians were puniſhed; under both which 


emperors Joſephus lived: - When Pliny, who wrote 
his cclebrated epiſtle not more than thirty years after 
the publication of Joſephus's hiſtory, found the 
Chriſtians in ſuch numbers in the province of By- 
thynia as to draw from him a complaint, that the 
contagion had ſcized cities, towns and villages, and 
had ſo ſcized them as to produce a general deſer- 
tion of the public rites; and when, as hath already 
been obſerved, there is no reaſon for imagining that 
the Chriſtians were more numerous in Bythynia than 
in many other parts of the Roman empire: it can- 
not, I ſhould ſuppoſe, after this, be belicved, that 
the religion, and the tranſaction upon which it was 
founded, were too obſcure to engage the attention 
pf Joſephus, or to obtain a place in his hiſtory, 

| Perhaps 
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Perhaps he di] not know how to repreſent the bu- 
ſineſs, and diſpoſed of his difficulties by paſling it 
over in ſilence, Euſebius wrote the life of Con- 
| ſtantine, yet omits entirely the moſt remarkable cir- 
cumſtance in that lite, the death of his ſon Criſpus 
undoubtedly for the reaſon here given. The reſerve 
of Joſephus upon the ſubje& of Chriſtianity appears 
alſo in his paſſing over the baniſhment of the Jews 
by Claudius, which Suetonius, we have ſeen, has 
recorded with an expreſs reference to Chriſt, This 
is at leaſt ns remarkable as his ſilence about the in- 
ſants of Bethlehem“. Be, however, the fact, or 
the cauſe of the omiſſion in Joſephus 4, what it may, 
no other or different hiſtory of the ſubje& has been 
given by him, or is pretended to have been given, 
But further, the whole ſeries of Chriſtian writers, 
from the firſt age of the inſtitution down to the pre- 
ſeat time, in their diſcuſhons, apologies, arguments, 
and controverſies, proceed upon the general ſtory 
which our ſcriptures contain,-and upon no other, 
The main facts, the principal agents, are alike in all, 
This argument will appcar to be of great force, when 
it is known that we are able to trace back the ſeries 


* Michaclis has computed, and, as it ſhould ſeem fairly 
enough, that probably not more than twenty children periſhed 
by this crucl precaution, Michael. Introd, to the N. Teſt. 
tranſlated by Marſh. VOI. I. c. ii. ſect. 11. 

+ There is no notice taken of Chrillianity in the Miſhna, a 
collection of Jewiſh traditions compiled about the year 180, al- 
though it contains a Tract, 4 De cultu Peregrino,” of ſtrange 
or idolatrous worſhip; yet it cannot be diſputed but that 
Chriſtianity was perfectly well known in the world at this time. 
There is extremely little notice of the ſubject in the Jeruſalem 
Telmud, compiled about the year $00, and not much more in 
the Babyloniſh Talmud, of the year 500, although both theſe 
works are of a religious nature, and alihough, when the firit 
was compiled, Chriſtianity was upon the point of becomin 
the religion of the (late, and, when the latter was publiſhed, 
had bceu ſo for 200 years. 
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of writers to a contact with the hiſtorical books of 
the New Teſtament, and to the age of the firſt emiſ- 
faries of the religion, and to deduce it, by an un- 
broken continuation, from that end of the train to 
the preſent. 

'The remaining letters of the apoſtles (and what 
more original than heir letters can we have) though 
written without the remoteſt deſign of tranſmitting 
the, hiſtory of Chriſt, or of Chriſtianity, to future 
ages, or even of miking it known to their contem- 
porarics, iuci-lentally diſcloſe to us the following 
circumſtances ; ** Chriſt's deſcent and family, his 
© innocence, the meekneſs and gentleneſs of his 
character (a recognition which goes to the whole 
„ goſpel hiſtory), his exalted nature, his circumci- 
& flon, transfiguration, his life of oppoſition and 
&« ſuffering, his patience and reſignation, the ap- 
& pointment of the euchariit and the manner of it, 
« his agony, his conſeſſion before Pontius Pilate, 
&« his ſtripes, crucifixion, burial, reſurrection, his 
& appearance after it, firſt to Peter, then to the reſt 
& of the apoſtles, his aſcenſion into heaven, and his 
6 deſignation to be the future judge of mankind : 
& the ſtated reſidence of the apoſtles at Jeruſalem, 
& the working of miracles by the firſt preachers of 
„the goſpel, who were alſo the hearers of Chriſt ® ; 


* Heb. ii. 3.“ How ſhall we eſcape if we negle& ſo great 
falvation, which, at the firſt, began to be ſpoken by the Coed, 
and was confirmed unto us by them that heard him, God alſo 
bearing them witneſs, both with ſigns and wonders, and with 
divers miracles, and gifts of the Hay Ghoſt,” I allege this 
epiltle without heſitation, for whatever doubts may have been 
raiſed about its author, there can be none concerning the age 
in which it was written, No epiſtle in the collection carries 
about it more indubitable marks of antiquity than this does, 
It ſpeaks, for inſtance, throughout, of the temple as then 
ſtanding, and of the worſhip of the temple as then ſubſiſling. 
Heb, viii. 4- © For if he were on carth, he ſhould not be a 


prieſt, 
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« the ſucceſsful propagation of the religion, the per- 
« ſecution of its followers, the miraculous conver- 
« fjon of Paul, miracles wrought by himſelf, and 
« alledged in his controverſies with his adverſaries, 
« and in letters to the perſons amongſt whom rhe 
© were wrought ; finally, that miracles were the figns 
«> 4 an apoſtle“. 

n an epiſtle bearing the name of Barnabas the 
companion of Paul, probably genuine, certainly be- 
longing to that age, we have the ſufferings of Chriſt, 
his choice of apoſtles and their number, his paſſion, 
the ſcarlet robe, the vinegar and gall, the mocking 
and piercing, the caſting lots for his coat , his re- 
ſurrection on the eighth, (i. e. the firſt day of the 
weck t) and the commemorative diſtinftion of that 
day, his manifeſtation after his reſurrection, and 
Jaftly, his aſcenſion. We have alſo his miracles, 
generally but poſitively referred to in the following 
words: „ finally teaching the people of Iſrael, and 
doing many wonders and ſigns among them, he preached 
to them, and ſhowed the exceeding great love which 
he bare towards themF.”? 

In an epiſtle of Clement, a hearer of St. Paul, 
although written for a purpoſe remotely connected 
with the Chriſtian hiſtory, we have the reſurrection 
of Chriſt, and the ſubſequent miſſion of the apoſtles, 
recorded in theſe ſatis factory terms: The apoſtles 
„have preached to us, from our Lord Jeſus Chriſt 
from God—PFor having received their cemmand, 


and being thoroughly aſſured by the reſurrection of 


prieſt, ſeeing there are prieſts that offer according to the law.” 
Again, Heb. xiii. 10. We have ao altar whereof they have 
no right to eat which ſerve the tabernacle.” | 


2 Cor, xii. 12.“ Truly, the ſigns of an apaſile were wrought 


among you in all patience, in ſigns and wonders, and mighty 
eeds.“ 


| 7 Ep. Bar. c. vii. 1 Ibid, e 6 Ibid, e. v. 
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* our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, they went abroad, pub- 
«* liſhing that the kingdom of God was at hand.” 
We find noticed alſo, the humility, yet the power 
of Chriſt , his deſcent from Abraham, his cruci- 
fixion., We have Peter and Paul repreſented as 
faithful and righteous pillars of the church, the nu- 
merous ſufferings of Peter, the bonds, ſtripes, and 
ſtoning of Paul, and more particularly, Eis extenſive 
and unwearied travels. 

In an epiſtle of Polycarp, a diſciple of St John, 
though only a brief hortatory letter, we have the 
humility, patience, ſufferings, reſurrection, and 
aſcenſion of Chriſt, together with the apoſtolic cha- 
rafter of St. Paul diſtinctly recognized}. Of this 
ſame father we are alſo aſſured by lrenæus, that he 
(Irenæus) had heard him relate, “what he had re- 
« ceived from eyc-witneſſes concerning the Lord, 
« both concerning his miracles and his doctrine 5.“ 

In the remaining works of Ignatius, the contem- 
porary of Polycarp, (yet, like thoſe of Polycarp, 
wreating of ſubjects in no wiſe leading to any recital 
of the Chriſtian hiſtory) the occaſional alluſions are 
proportionably more copious. Ihe deſcent of Chriſt 
from David, his mother Mary, his miraculous con- 
ception, the ſtar at his birth, his baptiſm by John, 
the reaſon aſſigned for it, his appeal to the prophets, 
the ointment poured on his head, his ſufferings 
under Pontius Pilate and Herod the Tetrarch, his 
reſui rection, the Lord's day called and kept in com- 
memoration of it, and the Euchariſt, in both its 
parts, arc unequivocally referred to, Upon the 
reſurrection this writer is even circumſtantial, He 
mentions the apoſtles eating and drinking with 


Ep. Clem. Rom. c. xlii. + Ibid c. xvi. 
t Pol. Eq. ad Phil. c. v. viii. ii. it, 
: $ Ir. ad Flor. aq. Euſ. I. v. c. 20. 
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Chriſt after he was riſen, their feeling and their 
handling him; from which laſt circumſtance Ignatius 
raiſes this juſt reflection“ They believed, being 
« convinced both by his flcſh and ſpirit; for this 
e cauſe they deſpiſed death, and were found to be 
above it“. 

Quadratus, of the ſame age with Ignatius, has 
left us the following noble teſtimony :—** The works 
& of our Saviour were always conſpicuous, for the 
* were real: both they that were healed, and they 
& that were raiſed from the dead: who were ſeen 
not only when they wer: healed or raiſed, but for 
A long time afterwards. Not only whilſt he dwelled 
* on this earth, but alſo after his departure, and 
& for a good while after it, inſomuch that ſome of 
them have reached to our times f.“ 

Juſtin Martyr came little more than thirty years 
after Quadratus. From Juſtin's works, which are 
ſtill extant, might be collected a tolerably complete 
account of Chriſt's life, in all points agreeing with 
that which is delivered in our ſcriptures; taken in- 
deed, in a great meaſure, from thoſe ſcriptures, but 
ſtill proving that this account, and no other, was 
the account known and extant in that age. The 
miracles in particular, which from the part of 
Chriſt's hiſtory moſt material to be traced, ſtand 
fully and diſtinctly recognized in the following paſ- 
ſage :“ He healed thoſe who had been blind, and 
„deaf, and lame, from their birth, cauſing, by his 
* word, one to leap, another to hear, and a third 
* to ſec; and by raiſing the dead, and making them 


„to live, he induced, by his works, the men of 
that age to know him? .“ 
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It is unneceſſary to carry theſe citations lower, 
becauſe the hiſtory, after this time, occurs in ancient 
Chriſtian writings as familiarly as it is wont to do 
in modern ſermons ; occurs always the ſame in ſub- 
ſtance, and always that which our cvangeliſts re- 
preſent, 

This is not only true of thoſe writings of Chriſ- 
tians which are genuine, and of acknowledged au— 
thority, but ir is, in a great meaſure, true of all 
their ancient writings which remain; although ſome 
of theſe may have been erroneouſly aſcribed to au- 
thors to whom they did not belong, or may contain 
falſe accounts, or may appear to be undeſerving of 
credit, or never indeed to have obtained any.— 
Whatever fables they have mixed with the narrative, 
they preſerve the material parts, the leading facts, 
as we have them; and, ſo far as they do this, al- 
though they be evidence of nothing elſe, they are 
evidence that theſe points were fixed, were received 
and acknowledged by all Chriſtians in the apes in 
which the books were written. At leaſt it may be 
aſſerted, that, in the places where we were moſt 
likely to meet with ſuch things, if ſuch things had 
exiſted, no reliques appear of any ſtory ſubſtantially 
different from the preſent, as the cauſe, or as the 
pretence, of the inſtitution. 

Now that the original ſtory, the ſtory delivered 
by the firſt preachers of the inſtitution, ſhould have 
died away ſo entirely as to have left no record or 
memorial of its exiſtence, although ſo many records 
and memorials of the time and tranſaQion remain; 
and that another ſtory ſhould have ſtepped into its 
place, and gained excluſive poſſeſhon of the belief 
of all who profeſſed themſelves diſciples of the 
inſtitution, is beyond any example of the corrup- 
tion of even oral tradition, and ſtill leſs conſiſtent 
with the experience of written hiſtory : and this 

impro- 
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improbability, which is very great, is rendered till 
greater by the refle&ion, that no ſuch change, as the 
oblivion of one ſtory and the ſubſtitution of another, 
took place in any future period of the Chriſtian era. 
Chriſtianity has travelled through dark and turbu- 
lent ages; nevertheleſs it came out of rhe cloud and 
the ſtorm ſuch, in ſubſtance, as it entered in. Many 
additions were made to the primitive hiſtory, and 
theſe entitled to different degrees of credit; many 
doctrinal errors alſo were from time to time grafted 
into the public creed, but ſtill the original ſtory re- 
maincd, and remained the fame. In all its principal 
parts it has been fixed from the beginning, 

Thirdly, The religious rites and uſages that pre- 
vailed amongſt the early diſciples of Chriſtianity were 
ſuch as belonged to, and ſprung out of, the narra« 
tive now in our hands; which accordancy ſhows, 
that it was the narrative upon which theſe perſons 
ated, and which they had received from their 
teachers. Our account makes the founder of the 
religion direct that his diſciples ſhould be baprized : 
we know that the firſt Chriſtians were baptized. 
Our account makes him direct that they ſhould hold 
religious aſſemblics. Our accounts make the apoſ- 
tles aſſemble upon a ſtated day in the week ; we find, 
and that from information perfectly independent of 
our accounts, that the Chriſtians of the firſt cent 
did obſerve ſtated days of aſſembling. Our hiſtories 
record the inſtitution of the rite which we call the 
Lord's Supper, and a command to repeat it in per- 
petual ſucceſſion: we find, amongſt the early Chrif- 
tians, the celebration of this rite univerſal. And 
indecd we find concurring in all the above-mentioned 
obſervances, Chriſtian ſocieties of many different 
nations and languages, removed from one anather 
by great diſtance of place and diſſimilitude of ſitua- 
non. It is allo extremely material to remark, that 


there 
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there is no room for inſinuating that our books were 
fabricated with a ſtudious accommodation to the 
uſages which obtained at the time they were written; 
that the authors of the books found the uſages eſta- 
bliſhed, and framed the ſtory ro account for their 
original. The ſcripture accounts, eſpecially of the 
Lord's Supper, are too ſhort and curſory, not to 
ſay too obſcure, and, in this view, deficient, to al- 
low a place for any ſuch ſuſpicion “. 

Amongſt the proofs of the truth of our propo- 
ſition, viz. that the ſtory, which we have now, is, in 
ſubſtance, the ſtory which the Chriſtians had hen, 
or, in other words, that the accounts in our goſpels 
are, as to their principal parts at leaſt, the accounts 
which the apoſtles and original teachers of the reli- 
gion delivered, one ariſes from obſerving, that it 
appears by the goſpels themſelves, that the ſtory was 
public at the time, that the Chriſtian community 
was already in poſſeſſion of the ſubſtance and princi- 
pal parts of the narrative. The goſpels were not 
the original cauſe of rhe Chriſtian hiſtory being be- 
lieved, but were themſelves among the conſequences 
of that belief. This is cxpreſsly affirmed by St. Luke 
in his bricf, but, as I think, very important and in- 
ſtructive preface. Foraſmuch (ſays the evange- 
« liſt) as many have taken in hand to ſet forth in 
& order a declaration of thoſe things which are moſt 
* ſurely believed among/t us, even as they delivered 
„them unto us, which, from the beginning, were eye- 
ic witneſſes and miniſters of the word; it ſeemed 
“good to me alſo, having had perfect underſtanding 


. 


* The reader who is converſant in theſe reſearches, by com- 
paring the ſhort ſcripture accounts of the Chriſtian rites above 
mentioned with the minute and circumſtantial directions con- 
tained in the pretended apoſtolical conſtitutions, will ſce the 
force of this obſervation; the difference between truth and 
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of all things from the very firſt, to write unto thee 
% jn order, moſt excellent Theophilus, that thou 
« miphreſt know the certainty of thoſe things 
« wherein thou haſt been inflrufted.” This ſhort 
introduction teſtifies, that the ſubſtance of the hiſ- 
rory, which the evangeliſt was about to write, was 
alrcady belicved by Chriſtians; that it was believed 
upon the declarations of eye-witneſſcs and miniſters 
of the wor; that it formed the account of their 
religion, in which Chriſtians were inſtructed; that 
the office which the hiſtorian propoſed to himſelf, 
was to trace each particular to its origin, and to fix 
the certainty of many things which rhe reader had 
before heard of. In St, John's Goſpel, the ſame 
point appears from hence, that there are ſome prin- 
cipal facts, to which the hiſtorian refers, but which 
he does not relate. A remarkable inſtance of this 
kind is the aſcenſion, which is not mentioned by St. 
John in its place, at the concluſion of his hiſtory, 
but which is plainly referred to in the following 
words of the ſixth chapter“: What and if ye ſhall 
« fee the Son of man aſcend up where he was 
& before.” And ſtill more poſitively in the words, 
which Chriſt, according to our evangeliſt, ſpoke to 
Mary after his reſurrection, Touch me not, for I 
* am not yet aſcended to my father; but go unto my 
„ brethren, and ſay unto them, I aſcend unto my 
“father and your father, unto my god and your 
„god f.“ This can be only accounted for by the 
ſuppoſition, that St. John wrote under a ſenſe of the 
notoriety of Chriſt's aſcenfion, amongſt thoſe by 
whom his bodk was likely to be read. The ſame 
account mult alſo be given of St. Matthew's omiſſion 
of the ſame important fact. The thing was very 
well known, and it did not occur to the hiſtorian, 


* Allo John iii. 13. and xvi. 28. + John xx. 17. 
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that it was neceſſary to add any particulars concern- 
ing it. It agrees alſo with this (lution, and with no 
other, that neither Maithew nor John diſpoſe of the 

rſon of our Lord in any manner whatever. Other 
ntimations in gry xvi Goſpel of the then general 
notoriety of the ſtory are the following; His manner 
of introducing his narrative, (ch. i. v. 15.) © John 
„ bare witneſs of him, and cried, ſaying,” evidently 
3 that his readers knew who John was. 

is rapid parcuthetical reference to John's impriſon- 
ment, for John was not yet caſt into priſon“,“ 
could only come from a writer whoſe mind was in 
the habit of conſidering John's impriſonment as per- 
fectly notorious. The deſcription of Andrew by the 
addition “ Simon Peter's brother 4,” takes it for 
granted that Simon Peter was well known. His 
name had not been mentioned before, The evan- 
geliſt's noticing j the prevailing miſconſtruction of a 
diſcourſe, which Chriſt held with the beloved diſci- 
ple, proves that the characters and the diſcourſe 
were already public. And the obſervation which 
theſe inſtances afford, is of equal validity for the 
purpoſe of the preſent argument, whoever was the 
author of the hiſtorics. 


THESE four circumſtances, firſt, the recognition 
of the account in its principal parts by a ſeries of 
ſucceeding writers; ſecondly, the total abſence of 
any account of the origin of the religion totally dif- 
ferent from ours; thirdly, the early and extenſive 
prevalence of rites and inſtitutions, which reſult from 
our account; fourthly, our account bearing in its 
conſtruction proof that it is an account of facts, which 
were known and believed at the time; are ſufficient, 
I conceive, to ſupport an aſſurance, that the ſtory, 


John iii. 24. + Ibid. i. 40. f John xxi. 24. 
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which we have now, is, in general, the ſtory which 
Chriſtians had at the beginning. I ſay, in general; 
by which term I mean, that it is the ſame in its tex- 
ture, and in its principal facts. For inſtance, I make 
no doubt, for the reaſons above ſtated, but that the 
reſurrection of the founder of the religion was always 
a part of the Chriſtian ſtory. Nor can a doubt of 
this remain upon the mind of any one, who reflects 
that the reſurrection is, in ſome form or other, 
aſſerted, referred to, or aſſumed, in every Chriſtian 
writing, of every deſcription, which have come 
down to us. | 
And if our evidence ſtopped here, we ſhould haye 
a ſtrong caſe to offer: for we ſhould have to allege, 
that, in the reign of Tiberius Cæſar, a certain num- 
ber of perſons ſet about an attempt of eſtabliſhing a 
new religion in the world; in the proſecution of which 
purpoſe, they voluntarily encountered great dangers, 
undertook great labours, ſuſtained great ſufferings, 
all for a miraculous ſtory which they publiſhed 
wherever they came; and that the reſurrection of a 
dead man, whom, during his life, they had followed 
and accompanied, was a conſtant part of this ſtory. 
I know nothing in the above ſtatement which can, 
with any appearance of reaſon, be diſputed; and I 


know nothing in the hiſtory of the human ſpecies 
ſimilar to it. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


There i is ſatisſuclory evidence, that many profeſſing ie 
be original witneſſes of the Chriſtian Miracles, 
paſſed their lives in labours, dangers, and ſuffer- 
ings, voluntarily undergone in atteſtation of the ac- 
counts which they delivered, and ſolely in conſe- 
quence of their belief of the truth of theſe accounts ; 

and that they alſo ſubmitted, from the Jun motives, 
1% new rules of conduct. 


Trar the ſtory, which we have now 
is, in the main, the ſtory which the apoſtles pub- 
liſhed, is, I think, ncarly certain from the conſidera- 
tions which hive been propoſed. But whether, 
when we come to the particulars and the detail of 
the narrative, the hiſtorical books of the new teſta- 
ment be deſerving of credit as hiſtories, ſo that a fact 
ought to be accounted true becauſe it is found in 
them; or whether they are entitled to be conſidered 
as repreſenting the accounts, which, truc or falſe, 
the apoſtles, publiſned; whether their authority, in 
either of theſe views, can be truſted to, is a point 
which neceſſarily depends upon what we know of 
the books, and of their authors. 

Now, in treating of this part of our argument, the 
firſt, and a moſt material, obſervation upon the ſub- 
ect is, that, ſuch was the ſituation of the authors 
to whom the four goſpels are aſcribed, that, if any 
one of the four be genuine, it is ſufficient for our 
purpoſe. The received author of the firſt was an 
original apoſtle and emiſſary of the religion. The 
received author of the ſ:cond was an inhabitant of 
Jeruſalem at the time, to whoſe houſe the apoſtles 

were 
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were wont to reſort, and himſelf an attendant upon 
one of the moſt eminent of that number, The re- 
ceived author of the third was a {tated companion 
and fellow. traveller of the moſt active of all the 
rcachers of the religion, and in the courſe of his 
travels frequently in the ſociety of the original 
apoſtles. The received author of the fourth, as well 
as of the firſt was one of theſe apoſtles. No ſtronger 
evidence of the truth of a hiſtory can ariſe from the 
ſituation of the hiſtorian than what is here offered. 
The authors of all the hiſtories lived at the time and 
upon the ſpot. The authors of two of the hiſtories 
were preſent at many of the ſcenes which they deſ- 
cribe; eyc-witneſſes of the facts, ear-witneſles of the 
diſcourſes; writing from perſonal knowledge and 
recollection, and, what ſtrengthens their teſtimony, 
writing upon a ſubje{t in which their minds were 
deeply engaged, and in which, as they muſt have 
been very frequently repeating the accounts to others, 
the paſſages of the hiftory would be kepr continually 
alive in their memory. Whoever reads the goſpels 
(and they ought to be read for this particular pur- 
poſe) will find in them not merely a general affirma- 
tion of miraculous powers, but detailed circumſtan- 
tial accounts of miracles, with ſpecification of time, 
place, and perſons; and theſe accounts many and 
various. In the goſpels, therefore, which bear the 
names of Matthew and John, theſe narratives, if they 
really proceed from theſe men, muſt either be true, 
as far as the fidelity of human recollection is uſually 
to be depended upon, that is, muſt he true in ſub- 
ſtance, and in their principal parts, (which is ſuffi- 
cient for the purpoſe of proving a ſupernatural 
agency) or they mult be wilful and meditated falſe- 
hoods. Yet the writers who fabricated and uttered 
theſe falſchoods, if they be ſuch, are of the number 
of thoſe who, unleſs the whole contexture of the 
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Chriſtian ſtory be a dream, ſacrificed their eaſe and 
ſafety in the cauſe, and for a purpoſe the moſt incon- 
ſiſtent that is poſſible with diſhoneſt intentions. They 
were villains for no end but to teach honeſty, and 
martyrs without the leaſt proſpe&t of honour or 
advantage. 

The goſpels which bear the name of Mark and 
Luke, although not the narratives of cye · witneſſes, 
are, if genuine, removed from that only by one 
degree, They are the narratives of contempora 
writers, of writers themſelves mixing with the buſi- 
neſs, one of the two probably living in the place which 
was the principal ſcene of action, both living in 
habits of ſociety and and correſpondence with thoſe 
who had been preſent at the tranſactions which they 
relate. The latter of them accordingly tells us, (and 
with apparent ſincerity, becauſe he tells it without 
pretending to perſonal knowledge, and without claim- 
ing for his work greater authority than belonged to 
it) that the things which were believed amongſt 
Chriſtians came from thoſe who from the beginning 
were eyc- witneſſes and miniſters of the word; that 
he had traced up accounts to their ſource; and that 
he was preparcd to inſtruct his reader in the certainty 
of the things which he related *. Very few hiſtories 
lie ſo cloſe to their facts; very few hiſtorians are ſo 
nearly connected with the ſubje& of their narrative, or 
poſſeſs ſuch means of authentic information, as theſe, 

The ſituation of the writers applies to the the truth 
of the facts which they record. But at preſent we 


Why ſhould not the candid and modeſt preface of this 

hiſtorian be believed as well as that which Dion Caſſius prefixes 
to his life of Commodus. 4 Theſe things and the foilowing 
« I write not from the report of others, but from my own 
% knowledge and obſervation.” I ſee no reaſon to doubt but 


that both paſſages deſcribe truly enough the ſituation of the 
authors. 
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uſe their teſtimony to a point ſomewhat ſhort of this, 
namely, that the facts recorded in the goſpels, 
whether true or falſe, are the facts, and the ſort ot 
facts which the original preachers of the religion al- 
leged, Strictly ſpeaking, I am concerned only to 
{how, that what the goſpels contain, is rhe ſame as 
what the apoſtles preached. Now how ſtands the 
proof of this point? A ſet of men went about the 
world publiſhing a ſtory compoſed of miraculous 
accounts (for miraculous from the very nature and 
exigency of the caſe they muſt have been) and, upon 
the ſtrength of theſe accounts, called upon mankind 
to quit the religions in which they had been edu- 
cated, and to take up, from thenceforth, a new 
ſyſtem of opinions, and new rules of action. What 
is more, in atteſtation of theſe accounts, that is, in 
ſupport of an inſtitution of which theſe accounts were 
the foundation, the ſame men voluntarily expoſed 
themſelves to haraſſing and perpetual labours, dangers 
and ſufferings. We want to know what theſe accounts 
were. We have the particulars, i. e. many particulars, 
from two of their own number. We have them 
from an attendant of one of the number, and who 
there is reaſon to believe was an inhabitant of 
Jeruſalem at the time. We have them from a 
fourth writer, who accompanied the moſt laborious 
miſſionary of the inſtitution in his travels; who in 
the courſe of theſe travels was frequently brought 
into the ſociety of the reſt; and who, let it be ob- 
ſerved, begins his narrative by telling us, that he is 
about to relate the things which had been delivered 
by thoſe who were miniſters of the word, and eye- 
witneſſes of the fact. I do not know what informa- 
tion can be more ſatisfactory than this. We may, 
perhaps, perceive the force and value of it more 
ſenſibly, if we reflect how inquiring we ſhould have 
been if we had wanted it. Suppoſing it to be 
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ſufficiently proved, that the religion, now profeſſed 
among us, owed its original to the preaching and 
miniſtry of a number of men, who, abour eighteen 
centuries ago, ſet forth in the world a new ſyſtem of 
religious opinions, founded upon certain extraor- 
dinary things which they related of a wonderful per- 
fon who had appeared in Judæa: ſuppoſe it to be 
alſo ſuſhciently proved, that, in the courſe and pro- 
ſecution of their miniſtry, theſe men had ſubjected 
themſclves to extreme hardſhips, fatigue, and peril ; 
but ſuppoſe the accounts which they publiſhed had 
not been committed to writing till ſome ages after 
their times, or at leaſt that no hiſtories, but what 
had been compoſed ſome ages afterwards, had reach- 
ed our hands; we ſhould have ſaid, and with reaſon, 
that we were willing to believe theſe men under the 
circumſtances in which they delivered their teſti- 
mony, but that we did not, at this day, know with 
ſufficient evidence what their teſtimony was. Had 
we received the particulars of it from any of their 
own number, from any of thoſe who lived and con- 
verſed with them, from any of their hearers, or 
even from any of their contemporaries, we ſhould 
have had ſomething to rely upon. Now, if our 
books be genuine, we have all theſe, We have 
the very ſpecics of information which, as it appears 
to me, our imagination would have carved out for 
us, if it had been wanting. 

But I have ſaid, that, if any one of the four goſ- 
pels be genuine, we have not only direct hiſtorical 
teſtimony to the point we contend for, hut teſtimony 
which, 0 far as that poiat is concerned, cannot rea- 
ſonably be rejected. If the ſirſt goſpel was really 
written by Matthew, we have the narrative of one 
of the number from which to judge what were the 
miracles, and the kind of miracles, which the apoſ- 


tles attributed to Jeſus. Although, for argument's 
| ſake, 
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fake, and only for argument's ſake, we ſhould al- 
low that this goſpel had been erroneouſly aſcribed 
to Matthew, yet if the goſpel of St. John be genu- 
ine, the obſervation holds with no leſs ſtrength: 
Again, although the goſpels both of Matthew and 
John could be ſuppoſed to be ſpurious, yer, if the 
goſpel of St. Luke was truly the compoſition of that 
perſon, or of any perſon, be his name what it might, 
who was actually in the ſituation in which the author 
of that goſpel profcſſcs himſelf to have been; or if the 
goſhel which bears the name of Mark really proceeded 
fron him; we (till, even upon the loweſt ſuppoſition; 
poſſeſs the accounts of one writer at leaſt, who was 
not only contemporary with the apoſtles, but aſlo- 
ciated with them in their miniſtry ; which autho- 
rity ſeems ſufficient, when the queſtion is ſimply 
what it was which theſe apoſtles advanced. 

I think it material to have this well noticed. The 
New Te{tament contains a great number of diſtin& 
writings, the genuineneſs of any one of which is 
almoſt ſufficient to prove the truth of the religion: 
it contains, however, four diſtin& hiſtories, the ge- 
nuineneſs of any one of which is perfectly ſuſhcient, 
If, therefore, we mult be conſidered as encountering 
the riſk of error in aſſigning the authors of our 
books, we are entitled to the advantage of ſo many 
ſeparate probabilities. And although it ſhould ap- 
pear that ſome of the evangeliſts had ſeen and uſed 
cach other's works, this diſcovery, whilſt it ſubtracts 
indeed from their character as teſtimcnies ſtrictiy in- 
dependent, diminiſhes, I conceive, little, either rheir 
ſeparate authority, by which I mean the authority 
of any one that 1s genuine, or their mutual confir- 
mation. For let the moſt diſadvantageous ſuppoſi- 
tion poſhble be made concerning them; let it be al- 
lowed, what 1 ſhould have no great difficulty in ad- 
mitting, that Mark compiled his hiſtory almoſt en- 
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tirely from thoſe of Matthew and Luke; and let it 
alſo, for a moment, be ſuppoſed, that theſe hiſtories 
were not, in fact, written by Matthew and Luke 
if it be true that Mark, a contemporary of the 
apoſtles, living in habits of ſociety with the apoſtles, 
a fellow labourer with ſome of them; if, I ſay, it be 
true that this perſon made the compilation, it fol- 
lows, that the writmgs from which he made it exiſted 
in the times of the apoſtles, and not only fo, but 
that they were then in ſuch eſteem and credit, that 
a companion of the apoſtles formed a hiſtory out of 
them. Let the goſpel of Mark be called an epi- 
tome of that of Matthew ; if a perſon in the ſituation 
in which Mark is deſcribed to have been actually 
made the epitome, it affords the ſtrongeſt poſſible 
atteſtation to the character of the original. Again, 
parallelliſms in ſentences, in words, and in the order 
of words, have been traced out between the goſpel 
of Matthew and that of Luke ; which concurrence 
cannot eaſily be explained otherwiſe than by ſup- 
aas, either that Luke had conſulted Matthew's 
iſtory, or, what appears to me in no wiſe incredi- 
ble, that minutes of ſome of Chriſt's diſcourſes, as 
well as bricf memoirs of ſome paſſages of his life, 
had been committed to writing at the time, and that 
ſuch written accounts had by both authors been oc- 
cuſionally admitted into their hiſtories. Either ſup- 
poſition is perfectly conſiſtent with the acknowledged 
formation of St. Luke's narrative, who profeſſes not 
to write as an eye-witnefs, but to have inveſtigated 
the original of every account which he delivers; in 
other words, to have collected them from ſuch do- 
cuments and teſtimonies as he, who had the beſt 
opportunities of making enquiries, judged to be au- 
thentic. Therefore, allowing that this writer alſo, 
in fome inſtances, borrowed from the goſpel which 
ye call Matthew's, and once more allowing, "_ 
| ake 
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ſake of ſtating the argument, that the goſpel was 
not the production of the author to whom we aſcribe 
it, yet (till we have, in St. Luke's goſpel, a hiſtory 
given by a writer immediately connected with the 
tranlaction, with the witneſſes of it, with the per- 
ſons engaged in it, and compoſed of materials which 
that perſon, thus ſituated, deemed to be ſafe ſources 
of intelligence : in other words, whatever ſuppoſition 
be made concerning any or all the other goſpels, 
if St. Luke's goſpel be genuine, we have in it a cre- 
dible evidence of the point which we maintain. The 
goſpel according to St. John appears to be, and is 
on all hands allowed to be, an independent teſtimo- 
ny, ſtrictly and properly ſo called. Notwithſtand- 
ing, therefore, any connection, or ſuppoſed con- 
nection, between ſome of the goſpels, I again re- 
peat, what I before ſaid, that, if any one of the four 
be genuine, we have in that one, ſtrong reaſon from 
the character and ſituation of the writer to believe, 
that we poſleſs the accounts which the original emiſ- 
ſaries of the religion delivered. 

II. In treating of the written evidences of Chri- 
ſtianity, next to their ſeparate, we are to conſider 
their aggregate authority. Now there is in the 
evangelic hiſtory a cumulation of teſtimony, which 
belongs hardly to any other, but which our habitual 
mode of reading the ſcriptures ſometimes cauſes us 
ro overlook. When a paſſage, in any wiſe relating 
to the hiſtory of Chriſt, is read to us out of the 
epiſtle of Clemens Romanus, the epiſtles of Igna- 
tius, of Polycarp, or from any other writing of that 
age, we arc immediately ſenſible of the confirmation 
which it affords to the ſcripture account. Here is 
a new witneſs, Now if we had been accuſtomed 
to read the goſpel of Matthew alone, and had known 
that of Luke only as the generality of Chriſtians 
know the writings of the apoſtolical fathers, that 
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is, had known that ſuch a writing was extant and 
acknowledged; when we came, for the firſt time, 
to look into what it contained, and found many ot 
the facts which Matthew recorded, recorded allo 
there, many other ſacts of a ſimilar nature added, 
and throughont che whole work the fame gcacra} 
ſerics of tranſactions ſtated, and the ſame vercral 
character of the perſon who was the ſubjcét of the 
hiſtory preſerved, 1 apprehend that we thould ge! 
our minds ſtrongly impreſſed by this diſcovery of 
freſh evtdence. We ſhould feel a renewal of ric 
ſame ſentiment in firſt reading the goſpel of St. John, 
That of St. Mark perhaps would ftrike us as an 
abridgment of the hiſtory with which we were al- 
ready acquainted ; hut we ſhould naturally reflect, 
that, if that hiſtory was abridged by ſuch a pci ton 
as Mark, or by any perſon of ſo curly an ape, it 
afforded one of the higheſt poſhble arrcftation< to 
the value of the work. This ſucceſſive diſcloſure ot 
proof would leave us aſſured, that there mult have 
been at Icaſt fome reality in a ſtory which, not one, 
but many, had taken in band to commit to writing. 
The very exiſtence of four ſeparate hiſtories would 
fatisfy us that the ſubje&t had a foundation; and 
when, awidit the varicty which the diſſerent infor- 
mation of the different writers had ſupplied to their 
accounts, or which their different choice and judge- 
ment in ſclecting their materials had produced, we 
obſerved many facts to ſtand the ſame in all; of 
theſe facts, at leaſt, we ſhould conclude, that they 
were fixed in their credit and publicity. If, after 
this, we ſhould come to the knowledge of a diſtinct 
Iuſtory, and that alſo of the ſame age with the reſt, 
taking up the ſubje& where the others had left it, 
and carrying on a narrative of the effects produced 
in the world by the extraordinary cauſes of which 
we had already been informed, and which effects 
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ſubſiſt at this day, we ſhould think the reality of the 
original ſtory in no little degree eſtabliſhed by this 
ſupplement. If ſubſequent inquiries ſhould bring to 
our knowledpe, one after another, letters written by 
ſome of the principal agents in-the buſineſs, upon 
the buſineſs, and during the time of their activity 
and concern in it, aſſuming all along and recognizing 
the original ſtory, agitating the queſtions that aroſe 
out of it, wellng the obligations which reſulted 
from it, giving advice and directions to thoſe who 
acted upon it, I conceive that we ſhould find, in 
every one of theſe, a (till further ſupport to the con- 
cluſion we had formed. At preſent the weight of 
this ſucceſſive confirmation is, in a great meaſure, 
unperceived by us. The evidence does not appear 
to us, what it is; for, being from our infancy accuf. 
romed to regard the New Teſtament as one book, 
we ſee in it only one teſtimony. The whole occurs to 
us as a ſingle evidence; and its diſferent parts, not 
as diſtin& atteſtations, but as different portions only 
of the ſame. Yet in this conception of the ſubje& 
we are cert:inly miſtaken; for the very diſcrepan- 
cies amongſt the ſeveral documents which form our 
volume prove, if all other proof was wanting, that 
in their original compoſition they were ſeparate, and 
moſt of them independent productions. 

If we diſpoſe our ideas in a different order, the 
matter ſtands thus :— Whilſt the tranſaction was re- 
cent, and the original witneſſes were at hand to re- 
late it; and whillt the apoſtles were buſted in preach- 
ing and travelling, in collecting diſciples, in forming 
and regulating ſocieties of converts, in ſupporting 
themſclves againſt oppoſition ; whilſt they exerciſed 
their miniſtry under the haraſſings of frequent per- 
ſecution, and in a ſtate of almoſt continual alarm, 
it is not probable that, in this engaged, anxious, and 
unſettled condition of lite, they would think imme- 
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diately of writing hiſtorics for the information of the 
public or of poſterity“. But it is very probable 
that emergencies might draw, from ſome of them, 
occaſional letters upon the ſubject of their miſſion to 
converts, or to ſocieties of converts, with which 
they were connected; or that they might addreſs 
written diſcourſes and exhortations to the diſciples 
of the inſtitution at large, which would be received 
and read with a reſpect proportioned to the character 
of the writer. Accounts in the mean time would 
get abroad of the extraordinary things that had 
been paſſing, written with different degrecs of infor- 
mation and correctneſs. Ihe extenſion of the Chriſ- 
tian ſociety, which could no longer be inſtructed by 
a perſonal intercourſe with the apoſtles, and the poſ- 
ſible circulation of impcrfe& or crroncous narra- 
tives, would ſoon teach ſome amongſt them the ex- 
pediency of ſending forth authentic memoirs of the 
life and doctrine of their maſter. When accounts 
appeared, authorized by the name, and credit, and 
ſituation of the writers, recommended or recognized 
by the apoſtles and firit preachers of the religion, 
or found to coincide with what the apoſtles and firſt 

reachers of the religion had taught, other accounts 
would fall into diſuſe and negle& ; whilſt theſe, 
maintaining their reputation (as, if genuine and well 
founded, they would do) under the teſt of time, en- 
quiry, and contradiction, might be expected to make 


their way into the hands of Chriſtians of all coun- 


tries of the world. This ſeems the natural progreſs 
of the buſineſs; and with this the records in our 


This thought occurred to Euſebius “ Nor were the 
« apoſtles of Chriſt greatly concerned about the writing of 
« books, being engaged in a more excellent miniſtry, which is 
« above all human power.” Ecc. Hiſt. I. iii, c. 24. The 
ſame conſideration accounts allo for the paucity of Chriſtian 


writings in the firſt century of its æra. IH; 
poſſeſſion, 
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poſſeſſion, and the evidence concerning them, cor- 
reſpond. We have remaining in the firſt place, 
many letters of the kind above deſcribed, which 
have been preſerved with a care and fidelity anſwer- 
ing to the reſpect with which we may ſuppoſe that 
ſuch letters would be received. But as theſe letters 
were not written to prove the truth of the Chrif- 
tian religion, in the ſenſe in which we regard that 
queſtion, nor to convey information of facts, of 
which thoſe to whom the letters were written had 
been - previouſly informed; we are not to look in 
them for any thing more than incidental alluſions 
to the Chriſtian hiſtory. We are able, however, 
to gather from theſe documents various particular 
atteſtations which have been already enumerated ; 
and this is a ſpecies of written evidence, as far as 
it goes, in the higheſt degree ſatisfactory, and in 
point of time perhaps the firſt. But for our more 
circumſtantial information we have, in the next 
place, five direct hi/torics, bearing the names of per- 
ſons acquainted, by their ſituation, with the truth 
of what they relate, and three of them purporting, 
in the very body of the narrative, to be written by 
ſuch perſons : of which books we know that ſome 
were in the hands of thoſe who were contempo- 
raries of the apoſtles, and that, in the age immedi- 
ately poſterior to that,'they were in the hands, we 
may ſay, of every one, and received by Chriſtians 
with ſo much reſpe& and deference, as ro be con- 
ſtantly quoted and referred to by thera without any 
doubt of the truth of their accounts. They were 
treated as ſuch hiſtories, proceeding from ſuch au- 
thorities, might expect to be treated. In the pre- 
face to one of our hiſtories we have intimations 
left us of the exiſtence of ſome ancient accounts 
which arc now loſt. There is nothing in this cir- 
cumſtance that can ſurpriſe us. It was to be ex- 
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peed from the magnitude and novelty of the oc- 
caſion that ſuch accounts would ſwarm, When 
better accounts came forth, theſe died away. Our 
preſent hiſtories ſuperſeded others. "They ſoon ac- 
quired a character and eſtabliſhed a reputa ion which 
does not appear to have belonged to any other: 
that, at Jeaſt, can be proved concerning them, which 
cannot be proved concerning any other, 

But to return to the point which led to theſe re- 
flections. By conſidering our records in either of 
the two views in which we have repreſented them, 
we ſhall perceive that we poſſeſs a collection of proofs, 
and not a naked or ſolitary teſtimony ; and that the 
written evidence is of ſuch a kind, and comes to us 
in ſuch a ſtate, as the natural order and progreſs of 
things, in the infancy of the inſtitution, might be 
expected to produce. 

Thirdly; "The genuineneſs of the hiſtorical books 
of the New Teſtament is undoubtedly a point of 
importance, becauſe the ſtrength of their evidence 
is augmented by our knowledge of the ſituation of 
their authors, their relation to the ſubj<&, and the 
part which they ſuſtained in the tranſaction : and the 
teſtimonics which we are able to produce compoſe a 
firm ground of perſuaſion that the goſpels were writ- 
ten by the perſons whoſe names they bear. Never- 
theleſs I muſt be allowed to ſtate, that, to the argu- 
ment which J am endeavouring to maintain, this 
point is not eſſential; I mean, ſo effential as that 
the fare of the argument depends upon it. The 
queſtion before us is, whether the goſpels exhibir 
the ſtory which the apoſtles and firſt emiſſaries of 
religion publiſhed ; and for which they ated and 
ſuffered in the manner, in which, for ſome miracu- 
lous ſtory or other, they did act and ſuffer. Now 
let us ſuppoſe that we poſſeſſed no other information 
concerning theſe books than that they were written 

by 
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by carly diſciples of Chriſtianity; that they were 
known 404 rcad during the time, or near the time, 
of the original apoſtles of the religion; that by 
Chriſtians whom the apoſtles inſtructed, by ſocieties 
of Chriſtians which the apoſtles founded, theſe books 
were received, (by which term“ received“ I mean 
that they were believed to contain authentic accounts 
of the tranſattion upon which the religion reſted, 
and accounts which were accordingly uſed, repeated, 
and relied upon) this reception would be a valid 
proof that theſe books, whoever were the authors 
of them, muſt have accorded with what the apoſtles 
taught. A reception by the firſt race of Chriſtians 
is evidence that they agreed with what the firſt 
reachers of the religion delivered. In particular, if 
they had not agreed with what the apoſtles them- 
{clycs preached, how could they have gained credit 
in churches and ſocictics which the apoſtles eſta- 
pliſhed? | 
Now the fact of their early exiſtence, and no 
only of their exiſtence but their reputation, is made 
out by ſome aucient teſtimonies which do not happen 
to ſpecify the names of the writers: add to which, 
what hat been already hinted, that two out of the 
four goſpels contain averments in the body of the 
hiſtory, which, though they do not diſcloſe the 
names, fix the time and ſituation of the authors, 
Viz, that one was written by an eye-witneſs of the 
{n(lcrings of Chriſt, the other by a contemporary of 
the apoſtles. In the goſpel of St John (xix. 435.), 
after deſcribing the crucifixion, with the particular 
circumſtance of piercing Chriſt's fide with a ſpear, 
the hiſtorian adds, as from himſelf, “ and he that 
* ſaw it bare record, and his record is true, and 
he knoweth that he faith true, that ye might be- 
“ hieve,” Again, (xx). 24.) after relating a. con- 
verſation which paſſed between Peter and the diſci- 
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ple, as it is there expreſſed, whom Jeſus loved, it is 
added,” this is the diſciple which reſtificth of theſe 
6% things and wrote theſe things.” This teſtimony, 
let it be remarked, is not the leſs worthy of regard, 

becaulc it is in one view imperfect. The name is not 
mentioned, which, if a fraudulent purpoſe had been 
intended, would have been done, The third of our 
preſent goſpels purports to have been written by the 
—_ who wrote the Acts of the Apoſtles ; in which 
atter hiſtory, or rather latter part of the ſame hiſ- 
tory, the author, by uſing in various places the firſt 
perſon plural, declares himſelf to have been a con- 
temporary of all, and a companion of one of the 
original preachers of the religion. 


CHAP, IX. 
There is ſatisſactory evidence that ma ene 
uh „ 


be original "witneſſes of the Chri 

paſſed their lives in labours, dangers and ſuffer- 

ings, voluntarily undergone in atteſtation of the 
accounts which they delivered, and ſolely in conſe- 

quence of their belief of the truth of thoſe accounts; 

and that they alſo ſubmitted, from the ſame moti ves, 

to new rules of: conduct. 


OF THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


Nor forgetting, therefore, what cre- 
dit is due to the cvangelic hiſtory, ſuppoſing even 
any one of the four goſpels to be genuine; what 
credit js due to the goſpels, even ſuppoſing nothing 
to be known concerning them but that they were 

written 


written by carly diſciples of the religion, and re- 
ceived with deference by early Chriſtian churches ; 
more eſpecially not forgetting what credit is due to 
the New Teſtament in its capacity of cumulative evis 
dence; we now proceed to ſtate the proper and diſ- 
tia& proofs, which ſhow not only the general value 
of theſe records, but their ſpecific authority, and the 
high probability there is that they actually came from 
the perſons whoſe names they bear. 

There are, however, a few preliminary reſlections, 
by which we may draw up with more regularity 
the propoſitions, upon which the cloſe and particular 
diſcuſſion of the ſubje& depends. Of which nature 
arc the following : | 

I. We arc able to produce a great number of 
ancient manuſcripts, found in many different coun- 
tries, and in countries widely diſtant from each 
other, all of them anterior to the art of printing, 
ſome certainly ſeven or cight hundred years old, and 
ſome which have been preſcrved probably above a 
thouſand years“. We have alſo many ancient ver- 
ions of theſe books, and ſome of them into languages 
which are not at preſent, nor for many ages have 
been, ſpoken in any part of the world. The exif- 
rence of theſe manuſcripts and verſions proves that 
the ſcriptures were not the production of any modern 
contrivance. It does away allo the uncertainty 
which hangs over ſuch publications as the works, 
real or pretended, of Oſſian and Rowley, in which 
the editors arc challenged to produce their manu- 
ſcripts, and to ſhow where they obtained their co- 
pies. The number of manuſcripts, far exceeding 
thoſe of any other books, and their wide diſperſion, 
aftords an argument, in ſome meaſure, to the ſenſes, 


* The Alexandrian manuſcript, now in the King's library, 
was written probably in the fourth or fifth century. 
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that the ſcriptures anciently, in like manner as at 
this day, were more read and ſought after than any 
other books, and that alſo in many different coun- 
tries. The greateſt part of ſpurious Chriſtian wri- 
tings are utterly loſt, the reſt preſerved by ſome ſin- 
plc manuſcript. There is weight alſo in Dr. Bent- 
ey's obſervation, that the New Teſtament has ſuf- 
fered lefs injury by the errors of tranſcribers than 
the works of any profane author of the ſame ſize and 
antiquity ; that is, there never was any writing in 
the preſervation and purity of which the world was 
ſo intereſted or ſo careful. 

II. An argument of great weight with thoſe 
who are judges of the proofs upon which it is found- 
cd, and capable, through their teſtimony, of being 
addreſſed to every underſtanding, is that which ariſes 
from the ſtyle and language of the New Teſtament. 
It is juſt ſuch a language as might be expected from 
the apoſtles, from perſons of their age and in their 
ſituation, and from no other perfons. Ir is the ſtyle 
neither of claſſic authors, nor of the ancient Chriſtian 
fathers, but Greek coming from men of Hebrew 
origin; abounding, that is, with Hebraic and Syriac 
idioms, ſuch as would naturally be found in the wri- 
tings of mep who uſcd a language ſpoken indeed 
where they lived, but not the common dialect of the 
country. This happy peculiarity is a ſtrong proof 
of the genuineneſs of theſe writings ; for who ſhould 
forge them ? The Chriſtian fathers were for the moſt 
part totally ignorant of Hebrew, and therefore were 
not likely to inſert Hebraiſms and Syriaſms into their 
writings. The few who had a knowledge of the 
Hebrew, as Juſtin Martyr, Origen, and Epiphanius, 
wrote in a language which bears no refemblance to 
that of the New Teſtament. The Nazarenes, who 
underſtood Hebrew, uſed chiefly, perbaps almoſt 
entizely, the goſpel of St. Matthew, and therefore 

cannot. 
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cannot be ſuſpected of forging the reſt of the ſacred 
writings. The argument, at any rate, proves the 
antiquity of theſe books; that they belonged to the 
age of the apoſtles ; that they could be compoſed 
indeed in no other“. 

III. Why ſhould we queſtion the genuineneſs of 
theſe books? Is it for that they contain accounts of 
ſupernatural events? I apprehend that this, at the 
bottom, is the real, though ſecret, cauſe of our he- 
ſitation about them; for had the writings inſcribed 
with the name of Matthew and John related 
nothing but ordinary hiſtory, there would have been 
no more doubt whether theſe writings were theirs, 
than there is concerning the acknowledged works of 
Joſephus or Philo, that is, there would have been 
no doubt at all. Now it ought to be conſidered that 
this reaſon, however it may apply ro the credit 
which is given to a writer's judgment or veracity, 
affects the queſtion of genuineneſs very indirectly. 
The works of Bede exhibit many wonderful rela- 
tions; but who for that reaſon doubts that th 
were written by Bede? The ſame of a multitude of 
other authors. To which may be added, that we 
alk no more for our books than what we allow to 
other books in ſome ſort ſimilar to ours. We do 
not deny the genuineneſs of the Koran. We admit 
that the hiſtory of Appollonius Tyanæus, purporting 
to be written by Philoſtratus, was really written by 
Philoſtratus. 

IV. If it had been an eaſy thing in the early times 
of the inſtitution to have forged Chriſtian writings, 
and to have obtained currency and reception to the 
forgeries, we ſhould have had many appearing in 


* See. this argument ſtated more at large in Michaelis's in- 
troduction, (Marſh's tranſlation) vol. I. c. ii. ſec, x. from 
which theſe obſervations are taken, 
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the name of Chriſt himſelf. No writings would have 
been reccived with fo much avidity and reſpect as 
theſe ; conſequently none afforded ſo great tempta- 
tion to forgery. Yet have we heard but of one at- 
tempt of this fort deſcrving of the ſmalleſt notice, 
that in a piece of a very few lines, and ſo far from 
ſucceeding, I mean from obtaining acceptance and 
reputation, or an acceptance and reputation in any 
wiſe ſimilar to that which can he proved to have at- 
tended the books of the New "Teſtament, that it is 
not ſo much as mentioned by any writer of the three 
firſt centuries. The learned reader need not be in- 
formed that I mean the epiſtle of Chriſt to Abgarus, 
king of Edeſla, found at prefent in the works of 
Euſebius“, as a piece acknowledged by him, though 
not without conſiderable doubt whether the whole 
paſſage he not an interpolation, as it is moſt certain 
that, after the publication of Euſebius's work, this 
epiſtle was univerfally Oy. 

V. If the aſcription of the goſpels to their reſpec- 
tive authors had been arbitrary or conjectural, they 
would have been aſcribed to more eminent men. 
This obfervation holds concerning rhe three firſt 
goſpels, the reputed authors of which were enabled, 
by their ſituation, to obtain true intelligence, and 


H. erl. I. i. e. 13. 

+ Auguſtin, A. D. 395, (de conſenſ. evang. c. 34) had 
heard that the Pagans pretended to be poſſeſſed of an epiſtle 
trom Chriſt to Peter and Paul, but he had never ſeen it, and 
appears to doubt of the exiſtence of any ſuch piece, either ge- 
nuine or ſpurious, No other ancient writer mentions it. He al- 
ſo, and he alone, notices, and that in order to condemn it, an 
epiſtle aſcribed to Chriſt by the Manichees, A. D. 270, and 
a ſhort hymn attributed to him by the Priſcillianiſts, A. D. 
378, (cont. Fauſt. Man, lib. 28, c. 4.) The lateneſs of the 
writer who notices theſe things, the manner in which he no- 
tices them, and, above all, the ſilence of every preceding 
writer, render them unworthy of conſideration, 
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were likely to deliver an houeſt account of What 
they knew, but were perſons not diſtinguiſhed in 
the hiſtory by extraordinary marks of notice or com- 
mendation. Of the apoſtles, I hardly know any one 
of whom leſs is ſaid than of Matthew, or of whom 
the little that is ſaid, is leſs calculated to magnify 
his character. Of Mark nothing is ſaid in the gol- 
pels; and what is ſaid of any perſon of that name 
in the acts, and in the epiſtles, in no part beſtows 
praiſe or eminence upon him. The name of Luke 
is mentioned only in St. Paul's epiſtles“, and that 
very tranſiently. The judgment, therefore, which 
aſſigned theſe writings to theſe authors proceeded, 
it may be preſumed, upon proper knowledge and 
evidence, and not upon a voluntary choice of 
names, 

VI. Chriſtian writers and Chriſtian churches ap- 
pear to have ſoon arrived at a very general agree- 
ment upon the ſubject, and that without the inter- 
poſition of any public authority, When the 
diverſity of opinion which prevailed and 'prevails 
among Chriſtians in other points is conſidered, their 
concurrence in the canon of ſcripture is remarkable, 
and of great weight, eſpecially as it ſeems to have 
been the reſult of private and free enquiry, We 
have no knowledge of any interference of authority 
in the queſtion before the council of Laodicea jn the 
ycar 363. Probably the decree of this council 
rather declared than regulated the public judgment, 
or, more properly ſpeaking, the judgment of ſome 
neighbouring churches, the council itſelf conſiſting 
of no more than thirty or forty biſhops of Lydia and 
the adjoining countries“. Nor docs its authority 
ſcem to have extended farther ; for we find nume- 


Col. iv. 14. 2 Tim. iv. 11, Philem. 24. 
+ Lardner's Cred. vol. VIII. p. 291, ct ſeq. 
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rous Chriſtian writers, after this time, diſcuſſing the 
queſtion, ©** what books were entitled to be received 
« as ſcripture,” with great freedom, upon proper 
grounds of evidence, and without any reference to 
the deciſion at Laodicea. - 

Theſe conſiderations are not to be neglected: but 
of an argument concerning the genuineneſs of ancient 
writings, the ſubſtance undoubtedly and ſtrength is 
ancient teſtimony. 

This teſtimony it is neceſſary to exhibit ſomewhat 
in detail; for when Chriſtian advocates merely tell 
us, that we have the ſame reaſon for believing the 
goſpels to be written by the evangeliſts, whoſe name 
they bear, as we have for believing the Commen- 
taries to be Cæſar's, the Eneid Virgils, or the Ora- 
tions Cicero's, they content themſelves with an 
imperfect repreſentation. They ſtate nothing more 
than what is true, but they do not ſtate the truth 
correctly. In the number, variety, and early date 
of our teſtimonies, we far exceed all other ancient 
books, For one, which the moſt celebrated work 
of the moſt celebrated Greek or Roman writer can 
allege, we produce many. But then it is more 
requiſite in our books, than in theirs, to ſeparate 
and diſtinguiſh them from ſpurious competitors. The 
reſult, I am convinced will be ſatisfactory to every 
fair enquirer; but this circumſtance renders an en- 
quiry neceſſary. 

In a work, however, like the preſent, there is a 
difficulty in finding a place for evidence of this kind, 
To purſue the detail of proofs throughout, would 
be to tranſcribe a great part of Dr. Lardner's eleven 
octavo volumes; to leave the argument without 
proofs, is to leave it without effect; for the perſuaſion 
produced by this ſpecies of evidence, depends upon 
a view and induction of the particulars which com- 
poſe it. 
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The method which I propoſe to myſelf is; firſt, to 
place before the reader, in one view, the propoſi- 
tions which compriſe the ſeveral heads of our teſti- 
mony, and afterwards, to repeat the ſame propoſitions 
in ſo many diſtin ſections, with the neceſſary 
authorities ſubjoined to cach “. | 


The following, then, are the allegations 80 the 
ſubject, which are capable of being eſtabliſhed by 
proof. 


I. That the hiſtorical books of the New Teſta- 
ment, meaning thereby the four goſpels and the acts 
of the apoſtles, are quoted, or alluded to, by a 
ſcrics of Chriſtian writers, beginning with thoſe who 
were contemporary with the apoſtles, or who imme- 
diately followed them, and proceeding in cloſe and 
regular ſucceſſion from their time to the preſent. 


IT. That when they are quoted, or alluded to, 
they are quoted or alluded to with peculiar reſpect, 
as books ſui generis, as poſſeſſing an authority which 
belonged to no other books, and as concluſive in all 
queſtions and controverſies amongſt Chriſtians, 


I. That they were, in very carly times, colle&ed 
into a diſtin volume. | 


IV. That they were diſtinguiſhed by appropriate 
names and titles of reſpect. 


V. That they were publicly read and expounded 
in the religious aſſemblies of the Chriſtians. 


The reader, when he has the propoſitions befor him, 


will obſerve that the argument, if he ſhould omit the ſections 
proceeds connedtedly from this point. 
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VI. That commentaries were written upon them, 
harmonies formed out of them, different copies care 


ſally collated, and verſions of them made into dif. 
ferent languages. 


VII. That they were received by Chriſtians of 
different ſects, by many herctics as well as catholics, 


and uſually appealed to by both ſides in the contro- 
verſies which aroſe in thoſe days. 


VIII. That the four goſpels, the acts of the 
—_ thirteen epiſtles of St. Panl, the firſt epiſtle 
of John, and the firſt of Peter, were received, with- 
out doubt, by thoſe who doubted concerning the 


other books which are included in our preſent 
canon. 


IX. That the goſpels were attacked by the early 
adverſaries of Chriſtianity, as books containing the 
accounts upon which the religion was founded, 


X. That formal catalogues of authentic ſcriptures 


were publiſhed; in all which our preſent ſacred hiſ- 
tories were included, 


XI. That theſe propoſitions cannot be affirmed of 
any other books, claiming to be books of ſcripture; 
by which I mean thoſe books which are commonly 
called apochryphal books of the New Teſtament. 


SECT. 
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SECTION I. 


The hiſtorical bosks of the New Teſtament, meaning 
thereby the four goſpels and the Acts of the Apoſtles, 
are quoted, or alluded to, by a ſeries of Chriſtian 
writers, beginning with theſe who were contempo- 
rary with be Apoſtles, or who immediately followed 


them, and proceeding in cloſe and regular ſucceſſion 
from their time to the preſent. 


$ 


Tur medium of proof ſtated in this 
propoſition is, of all others, the moſt unqueſtionable, 
the leaſt liable to any practices of fraud, and is not 
diminiſhed by the lapſe of ages. Biſhop Burner, in 
the hiſtory of his own times, inſerts various extracts 
from Lord Clarendon's hiſtory, One ſuch inſertion 
is a proof, that Lord Clarendon's hiſtory was extant 
at the time when Biſhop Burnet wrote, that it had 
been read by Biſhop Burnet, that it was received b 
Biſhop Burner as a work of Lord Clarendon's and 
alſo regarded by him as an authentic account of the 
tranſactions which it relates: and it will be a proof 
of theſe points a thouſand years hence, or as long as 


the books exiſt. Juvenal having quoted, as Cicero's, 
that memorable line, 


« O fortunatam natam me conſule Romam.“ 


che quotation would be ſtrong evidence, were there 
any doubt, that the oration, in which that line is 
found, actually came from Cicero's pen. Theſe 
inſtances, however ſimple, may ſerve to point out to 
a reader, who is little accuſtomed to ſuch reſearches, 
the nature and value of the argument. 


The 
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The teſtimonies which we have to bring forward 
under this propoſition are the following : 

I. There is extant an epiſtle aſcribed to Barnabas“, 
the companion of Paul. It is quoted as the epiſtle 
of Barnabas by Clement of Alexandria, A. D. 194: 
by Origen, A. D. 230. It is mentioned by Euſe- 
bius, A. D. 315, and by Jerome, A. D. 392, as an 
ancient work in their time, bearing the name of Bar- 
nabas, and as well known and read among the 
Chriſtians, though not accounted a part of ſcripture. 
It purports to have been written ſoon after the deſ- 
truction of Jeruſalem, during the calamities which 
followed that diſaſter; and it bears the character of 
the age to which it proſeſſes to belong. 

In this epiſtle appears the following remarkable 
paſſage “ Let us, therefore, beware leſt it come 
« upon us, as it is written, there are many called, 
„ few choſen,” From the expreſſion, “ as it is 
« written,” we infer with certainty, that, at the time 
when the author of this epiſtle lived, there was a 
book extant, well known to Chriſtians, and of 
authority among them, containing theſe words— 
many are called, few choſen.” Such a book is 
our preſent goſpel of St. Matthew, in which this text 
is twice found, and is found in no other book now 
known. There is a farther obſervation to be made 
on the terms of the quotation. The writer of the 
epiſtle was a Jew. The phraſe © it is written“ was 
the very form in which the Jews quoted their ſcrip- 
tures. It is not probable, therefore, that he would 
have uſed this phraſe, and without qualification, of 
any books but what had acquired a kind of ſcriptu- 


* Lardner's Cred. ed. 1755, vol. I. p. 23, et ſeq, The 
reader- will obſerve from the references that the materials of 
theſe ſections are almoſt entirely extracted from Dr. Lardner's 
work—my office conſiſted in arrangement and ſelection. 
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tal authority. If the paſſage remarked in this 
ancient writing had been found in one of St. PauPs 
epiſtles, it would have been eſteemed by every one 
a high teſtimony to St. Matthew's goſpel. It ought, 
therefore, to be remembered, that the writing in 
which it is found was probably but very view years 
poſterior to thoſe of St. Paul. 

Beſide this paſſage, there are alſo in the epiſtle 
before us ſeveral others, in which the ſentimeat is 
the ſame with what we meet with in St. Matthew's 
goſpel, and two or three in which we recognize 
the ſame words. In particular, the author of the 
epiſtle repeats the precept, ** give to every one that 
ce aſketh thee,” and ſaith that Chriſt choſe as his 
apoſtles, who were to preach the goſpel, men who 
were great ſinners, that he might ſhow that he came 
not to call the righteous, but ſinners, to repen- 
6 tance.” | 

II. We are in poſſeſſion of an epiſtle written by 
Clement, Biſhop of Rome *, whom ancient writers, 
without any doubt or ſcruple, aſſert to have been 
the Clement whom St. Paul mentions, Phil. iv. 3. 
With Clement alſo, and other my fellow-labourers, 
„ whoſe names are in the book of life.” This 
epiſtle is ſpoken of by the ancients as an epiſtle 
acknowledged by all; and, as Irenæus well repreſents 
its value, „written by Clement, who had ſeen the 
e blefled apoſtles and converſed with them, who had 
the preaching of the apoſtles ſtill ſounding in his 
cars, and their traditions before his eyes.” It is 
addreſſed to the Church of Corinth; and what alone 
— ſeem almoſt deciſive of its authenticity, Dionyſius, 
Biſhop of Corinth, about the year 170, i. e. about 
eighty or ninety years after the epiſtle was written, 


* Lardner's Cred, vol. I. p. 62, et ſeq. 
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bears witneſs, “ that it had been wont to be read in 
& that church from ancient times.“ 

This epiſtle affords, amongſt others, the following 
valuable paſſages :—+* Eſpecially remembering the 
« words of the Lord Jcſus which he ſpake, teaching 
* gentleneſs and long ſuffering; for thus he ſaid *: 
« Be ye merciful that ye may obtain mercy; forgive, 
te that it may forgiven unto you; as you do, fo ſhall 
t jt be done unto you; as you give, ſo ſhall it be 
„given unto you; as ye judge, fo ſhall ye be judged; 
« as ye ſhow kindneſs, fo ſhall kindneſs be ſhown 
6% unto you; with what meaſure ye mete, with the 
% ſame it ſhall be meaſured io you. By this com- 
„ mand, and by theſe rules, let us eſtabliſh ourſelves, 
„that we may always walk obedicutly to his holy 
« words.” 

Again, Remember the words of the Lord Jeſus, 
“for he ſaid, Wo to that man by whom offences 
% come; it were better for him that he had not been 
& born, than that he ſhould offend one of my elect; 
« jt were better for him that the mill-ſtone ſhould 
&« he tied about his neck, and that he ſhould be 
« drowned in the ſca, than that he ſhould offend one 
of my little ones f.“ 
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* « Bleſſed are the mercitul, for they ſhall obtain mercy.” 
Mat. v. 7.—“ Forgive, and ye ſhall be forgiven; give, and it 
ſhall be given unto you.” Luke vi. 37, 38, —+ Judge not, 
that ye be not judged; for with what judgment be judge, ye 
ſhall be judged, and with what a en ye mete, it ſhall be 
meaſured to you again.“ Mat. vii. 2. 

+ Mat. xviii, 6. But whoſo ſhall offend one of theſe 
little ones which bclieve in-me, it were better for him that a 
mill. ſtone were hanged about his neck, and that he were caſt 
into the ſea.” The latter part of the paſſage in Clement 
agrees more exactly with Luke xvii. 2. © It were better for 
him that a mill-ſtone were hanged about his neck, and he 
caſt into the ſea, than that he ſhould offend one of theſe little 
ones.“ 
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In both theſe paſſages we perceive the high 
reſpe& paid to the words of Chriſt as recorded by 
the evangeliſts: * Remember the words of the Lord 
„ feſus by this command and by theſe rules let us 
<« eſtabliſh ourſelves that we may always walk obe- 
e diently to his holy words.” We perceive alſo in 
Clement a total unconſciouſneſs of doubt, whether 
theſe were the real words of Chriſt, which are read 
as ſach in the goſpels. This obſervation indeed be- 
longs to the whole ſeries of teſtimony, and eſpecially 
to the moſt ancient part of it, Whenever any thing 
now read in the goſpels is met with in an carl 
Chriſtian writing, it is always obſerved to ſtand there 
as acknowledged truth, i. e. ro be introduced with- 
out heſitation, doubt, or apology. It is to be 
obſerved alſo, that as this epiſtle was written in the 
name of the Church of Rome, and addreſſed to the 
church of Corinth, it ought to be taken as exhi- 
biting the judgment not only of Clement, who 
drew up the letter, but of theſe churches themſelves, 
at leaſt as to the authority of the books referred to, 

It may be ſaid, that, as Clement hath not uſed 
words of quotation, it is not certain that he refers 
to any book whatever. The words of Chriſt, which 
he has put down, he might himſelt have heard from 
rhe apoſtles, or might have received through the 
ordinary medium of oral tradition. This hath heen 
ſaid: but that no ſuch inference can be drawn from 
the abſence of words of quotation is proved by the 
three following confiderations:—Firlt, that Clement 
in the very ſame manner, namely, without any mark 
of reference, uſes a paſſage now found in the epiſtle 
to the Romans“; which paſſage from the peculiarity 
of the words which compoſe it, and from their order, 
it is manifeſt that he muſt have taken from the book. 


as Rom, i. 22. 


The: 
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The fame remark may be repeated of ſome v 
ſingular ſentiments in the epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
Secondly, that there are many ſentences of St. Paul's 
epiſtle to the Corinthians ſtanding in Clement's epiſ- 
tle. without any ſign of quotation, which yet cer- 
tainly are quorations ; becauſe it appears that Cle- 
ment had St. Paul's epiſtle before him, inaſmuch as 
in one place he mentions it in terms too expreſs to 
leave us in any doubt— "Cake into your hands the 
epiſtle of the bleſſed apoſtle Paul.” Thirdly, that 
this method of adopting words of ſcripture, without 
reference or acknowledgement, was, as will appear 
in the ſequel, a method in general uſe amongſt the 
molt ancient Chriſtian writers. Theſc analogies not 
only repel the objection, but caſt the preſumption 
on the other ſide ; and afford a conſiderable degree 
of poſitive proof, that the words in queſtion have 
been borrowed from the places of ſcripture in which 
we now find them. 

But take it if you will the other way, chat Cle- 
ment had heard theſe words from the apoſtles or 
firſt tcachers of Chriſtianity ; with reſpe& to the 
preciſe point of our argument, viz. that the ſcrip- 
tures comain what the apoſtles taught, this ſuppoſi- 
tion may ſerve almoſt as well. 

III. Near the concluſion of the epiſtle to the 
Romans, St. Paul, amongſt others, ſends the fol- 
lowing ſalutation: “ Salute Aſyncritus, Phlegon, 
+ Hermas, Patrobus, Hermes, and the brethren 
*« which are with them.“ 

Of Hermas, who appears in this catalog of 
Roman Chriſtians as contemperary with St. Paul, 
a book bearing the name, and (it is moſt probable) 

rightly, is ſtill remaining. It is called the Shepherd 
or Pallor of Hermas*, Its antiquity is inconteſtible, 


* Larder's Cred. vol. i. p. 111. 
from 
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from the quotations, of it in Irenæus, A. D. 178, 
Clement of Alexandria, A. D. 194, Tertullian, 
A. D. 200, Origen, A. D. 230. The notes of 
time extant in the epiſtle itſelf agree with its title, 
and with the teſtimonies concerning it, for it pur- 
ports to have been written during the life-time of 
Clement. 

In this piece are tacit alluſions to St. Matthew's, 
St. Luke's, and St. John's goſpels, that is to ſay, 
they are applications of thoughts and expreſſions 
found, in theſe goſpels, without citing the place or 
writer from which they were taken. In this form 
appear in Hermas the confeſſing and denying of 
Chriſt; the parable of the ſeed ſown ; the compa» _ 
riſon of Chriſt's diſciples to little children; the 
ſaying, “ he that putteth away his wife, and mar- 
rieth another, committeth adultery.” The ſingular 
expreſſion, having received all power from his 
& father,” in probable alluſion to Matt. xxviii. 18. 
and Chriſt being the“ gate,“ or only way of coming 
* to God,” in plain alluſion to John xiv. 6.x. 7, 
9. There is alſo a probable alluſion ro Acts v. 32. 

This piece is the repreſentation of a viſion, and 
has by many been accounted a weak and fanciful 
performance, I therefore obſerve, that the cha- 
racter of the writing has litile to do with the purpoſe 
for which we adduce it. It is the age in which it 
was compoſed that gives the value to its teſtimony. 

IV. Ignatius, as it is teſtified by ancient Chriſtian 
writers, became Biſhop of Antioch about thirty- 
ſeven years after Chaiſt's aſcenſion ; and therefore, 
from his time, and place, and ſtation, ic is probable 
that he had known and converſed with many of the 
apoſtles. Epiſtles of Ignatius are referred to b 
Polycarp his contemporary. Paſſages, found in the 
epiltles now extant under his name, are quoted by 
Irenens, A. D. 178, by Origen, A. D. 230; and 

the 


— 
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the occaſion of writing the epiſtle is given at large 
by Euſebius and Jerome. What are called the 
ſmaller epiſtles of Ignatius, are generally deemed to 
be thoſe which were read by Irenæus, Origen, and 
Euſebius “. | 
In theſe epiſtles are various undoubted alluſions to 
the goſpels of St. Matthew and St. John; yet ſo far 
of the ſame form with thoſe in the preceding articles, 
that, like them, they are not accompanied with 
marks of quotation. 
Of theſe alluſions the following are elcar ſpeci- 
mens : 
„ Chriſt was baptiſed of John, that all 
Mat! 4 righteouſneſs might be fulfilled by him.” 
1 & Be ye wiſe as ſerpents in all things, 
Lond harmleſs as a dove. 
Vet the ſpirit is not deceived, being 
from God ; for it knows whence it comes, 
61. and whither it goes. 
John}. „He (Chriſt) is the door of the Father, 
by which enter in Abraham and Iſaac and 
Jacob and the Apoſtles and the Church.“ 
As to the manner of quotation this is obſervable : 
Ignatius, in one place, ſpeaks of St. Paul in terms 
of high reſpect, and quotes his epiſtle to the Ephe- 
ſians by name; yet in ſeveral other places he bor- 
rows words and ſentiments from the ſame epiſtle, 
without mentioning it: which ſhews, that this was 


* Lardner's Cred. vol. I. p. 147. 
* 15. For thus it becomes us to fultil all righteouſ- 
* ne(3,” 
xi. 16. * Be therefore wiſe as ſerpents, and harmleſs as 
« doves.! £ 
iii. 8. The wind bloweth where it liſteth, and thou 
« hearelt the ſound thereof, but canſt not tell avhence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth; ſo is every one that is born of the ſpirit.” 
x. 9. 1 am the door; by me it any man enter in, he 
« (hall be ſaved.” 
2 his 
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his general manner of uſing and applying writings 
then extant, and then of high authority. 45 
V. Polycarp* had been taught by the apoſtles ; 
had converſed with many who had ſeen Chriſt ; was 
alſo by the apoſtles appointed Biſhop of Smyrna. 
This teſtimony concerning Polycarp is given by Ire- 
næus, who in his youth had ſeen him. I can-tell 
< the place,” ſaith lrenæus, in which the bleſſed 
„ Polycarp far and taught, and his going out and 
© coming in, and the manner of his life, and the 
C form of his perſon, and the diſcourſes he made to 
& the people, and how he related his converſation 
„with John and others who had ſeen the Lord, and 
cc how he related their ſayings, and what he had 
© heard concerning the Lord, both concerning his 
& miracles and his doctrine, as he had received them 
* from the eye- witneſſes of the word of life: all which 
6 which Polycarp re lated agreeable to the ſcriptures,” 

Of Polycarp, whoſe proximity to the age and 
country, and perſons of the apoſtles, is thus atteſted, 
we have one undoubted epiſtle remaining. And 
this, though a ſhort letter, contains nearly forty clear 
alluſions to books of the New Teſtament ; which 
is ſtrong evidence of the reſpe& which Chriſtians of 
that age bore for theſe books, 

Amongſt theſe, although the writings of St. Paul 
are more frequently uſed by Polycarp than other 
parts of ſcripture, there are copious alluſions to the 
goſpel of St. Matthew, ſome to paſſages found in the 
goſpels both of Matthew and Luke, and ſome which 
more nearly reſemble the words in Luke. , 

I ſele& the following, as fixing the authority of 
the Lord's prayer, and the uſe of it amongſt the 
primitive Chriſtians, “ if therefore we pray the Lord 
** that he will forgive us, we ought alſo to forgive.“ 


® Ib. Vol IL. p. 192. 
I % With 
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With ſupplication be/zeching the all- ſeeing God 


* not to lead us into temptation. 
And the following, for the ſake of repeating an 
obſervation already made, that words of our Lord, 
found in our goſpels, were at this carly day quoted 
as ſpoken by him: and not only ſo, but quoted with 
ſo little queſtion or conſciouſneſs of doubt, about 
their being really his words, as not even to mention, 
much leſs to canvaſs, the authority from which they 


were taken. 


But remembering what the Lord ſaid, teaching, 
judge not, that ye be not judged ; forgive, and ye 
„ ſhall be forgiven; be ye merciful, that ye ma 
& obtain mercy ; with what meaſure ye mete, it ſhall 
« be meaſured to you again.“ 

Suppoſing Polycarp to have had theſe words from 
the books in which we now find them, it is manifeſt 
that theſe books were conſidered by him, and, as 
he thought, conſidered by his readers, as authentic 
accounts of Chriſt's diſcourſes ; and that that point 
was inconteſtible. 4 ws 

The following is a deciſive, though what we call 
a tacit, reference to St. Peter's ſpeech in the Acts 
of the Apoſtles :—* whom God hath raiſed, having 
<« looſed the pains of death.“ | 

VI. Papias*, a hearer of John, and companion 
of Polycarp, as lrenæus atteſts, and of that age, as 
all agree, in a paſſage quoted by Euſebius, from a 
work now loſt, expreſsly aſcribes the reſpective goſ- 
pels to Matthew and Mark ; and in a manner which 


proves, that theſe goſpels muſt have publicly borne 


the names of thefe authors at that time, and pro- 
bably long before; for Papias does not ſay, that 
one goſpel was written by Matthew, and another by 
Mark, but, aſſuming this as perfectly well known, 


Ib. Vol. I. p. 239. 
he 
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he tells us from what materials Mark collected his 
account, viz. from Peter's preaching, and in what 
language Matthew wrote, viz. in Hebrew. Whether 
Papias was well informed in this ſtarement or not, 
to the point for which I produce his teſtimony, 
namely, that theſe books bore theſe names at this 
time, his authority is completGee. 

VII. The writers hitherto alleged, had all lived 
and converſed with ſome of the apoſtles. The 
works of theirs which remain, are in general very 
ſhort pieces, yet rendered extremely valuable by 
their antiquity ; and none, ſhort” as they are, but 
what contain ſome important teſtimony to our hiſto- 
rica} ſcriptures“. | | 

Not long after theſe, that is, not much more than 
twenty years after the laſt, follows Juſtin Martyr+. 
His remaining works are much larger than any that 
have yet been noticed. Although the nature of his 
two principal writings, one of which was addreſſed 
ro heathens, and the other was a conference with a 
Jew, did not lead him to ſuch frequent appeals to 
Chriſtan books, as would have appeared in a diſ- 
courſe intended for Chriſtian readers; we neverthe- 


That the quotations are more thinly ſtrown in theſe, than 
in the writings of the next, and of ſucceeding ages, is, in a 
good meaſure, accounted for by the obſervation, that the ſerip- 
tures of the New Teſtament had not yet, nor by their recency 
hardly could have, hecome a general part of Chriſtian educa- 
tion; read, as the Old Teſtament was, by Jews and Chriſtians 
from their childhood, and thereby intimately mixing, as that 
had long done, with all their religious ideas, and with their 
language upon religious ſubjects. In proceſs of time, and as 
ſoon perhaps as could be expected, this came to be the caſe. 
And then we perceive the effect, in a proportionably greater 
frequency, as well as copiouſneſs of alluſionf, 


| + Ib. Vol. I. p. 258. 


} Mich, Introd. c. il. ſeQ, vi. 
I 2 leſs 
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leſs reckon vp in them between twenty and thirty 
quotations of the goſpels and acts of the apoſtles, 
certain, diſtin, and copious: if each verſe be 
counted ſeparately, a much greater number ; if 
each expreſſion, a very great one“. 

We meet with quotations of three of the goſpels 
within the compaſs of half a page; © and in other 
„ words he ſays, depart from me into outer. dark- 
«neſs, which the Father hath prepared for Satan 
«© and his angels,” (which is from Matthew xxv. 
41.) “ And again he ſaid in other words, I give 
* unto you power to tread upon ſerpents and ſcor- 
& pions, and venomous beaſts, and upon all the 
power of the enemy.” (This from Luke x. 19.) 


And, before he was crucified, he ſaid, the fon 


© of man mult ſuffer many things, and be rejected 
& of the Scribes and Phariſees, and be crucified, and 
4 1 again the third day. (This from Mark viii. 

15. | 
g In another place Juſtin quotes a paſſage in the 
hiſtory of Chriſt's birth, as delivered by Matthew 
and John, and fortifies his quotation by this remark- 
able teſtimony ; „as they have taught, who have 
writ the hiſtory of all things concerning our Saviour 
Jeſus Chriſt ; and we believe them.“ 


; 1 alſo are found from the goſpel of St. 
ohn. | 

What, moreover, ſeems extremely material to be 
obſerved, is, that in all Juſtin's works, from which 
might be extracted almoſt a complete life of Chriſt, 
there are but two inflances, in which he refers to 
any thing as ſaid or done by Chriſt, which is nor 
related concerning him in our preſent goſpels: which 


He cites our preſent canon, and particularly our four 
* goſpels continually, I dare ſay, above two hundred times.” 


+ Jones's New and Full Method. Append. Vol. I. p. 589, ed. 


1926, 
ſhews 
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ſhews that theſe goſpels, and theſe, we may 
alone, were the authorities from which the Chriſ- 
tians of that day drew the information upon which 
they depended. One of theſe inſtances. is of a ſaying 
of Chriſt, not met with in any book now extant“. 
The other of a circumſtance in Chriſt's baptiſm, 
namely, a fiery or luminous appearance upon the 
water, which, according to Epiphanius, is noticed 
in the goſpel of the Hebrews; and which might be 
true; but which, whether true or falſe, is men- 
tioned by Juſtin, with a plain mark of diminution, 
when compared with what he quotes as reſting upon 
ſcripture authority. The reader will advert to this 
diſtinction; and then, when Jeſus came to the 
river Jordan, where John was baptizing, as Jeſus 
« deſcended into the water, a fire alſo was kindled in 
Jordan; and when he came up out of the water, 
* the apoſtles of this our Chriſt have writ, that the 
Holy Ghoſt lighted upon him as a dove.” 

All the references in Juſtin are made without 
mentioning the author; which proves that theſe 
books were perfectly notorious, and that there were 
no other accounts of Chriſt then extant, or, at leaſt, 


* « Wherefore alſo our Lord Jeſus Chriſt has ſaid, in what- 
« ever I ſhall find you, in the ſame I will alſo judge you.” 
Poſſibly Juſtin deſigned not to quote any text, but to repreſent 
the ſenſe of many of our Lord's ſayings. Fabricius has ob- 
ſerved, that this ſaying has been quoted by many writers, and 
that Juſtin is the only one who aſcribes it to our Lord, and 
that perhaps by a ſlip of his memory, 

Words reſembling theſe are read repeatedly' in Ezekiel ; 
I will judge them according to their ways.“ (vii, 3. xxzi8, 
5 it is remarkable that Juſtin had but juſt before ex- 
prefsly quoted Ezekiel. Mr. Jones upon this circumſtance 
tounded a conjecture, that Juſtin writ only * the Lord hath 
* ſaid, intending to quote the words cf God, or rather the 
ſenſe of thoſe words, in Ezekiel, and that ſome tranſcriber, 
imagining theſe to be the words of Chriit, inſerted in his copy 
the addition © Jeſus Chriſt.” Vol. i. p. 539. 

e no 
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no others ſo reccived and credited, as to make ir 
neceſſary to diſtinguiſh theſe from the reſt. 

But although Juſtin mentions not the author's 
names, he calls the books, Memoirs compoſed by 
6 the apoſtles,” ** memoirs compoſed by the apoſ- 
4 tles and their companions ;'* which deſcriptions, 
the latter eſpecially, exactly ſuit with the titles which 
the goſpels and Acts of the Apoſtles now bear. 

VIII. Hegeſippus * came about thirty years after 
Juſtin, His teſtimony is remarkable only for this 
rticular ; that he rclates of himſelf, that, travel- 
ing from Paleſtine to Rome, he viſited upon his 
journey many biſhops ; and that ! in every ſucceſ- 
* ſion, and in every city, the ſame doctrine is 
6 taught, which the law, and the prophets, and the 
& Lord preacheth.“ This is an important atteſta- 
tion, from good authority, and of high antiquity. 
It is generally underſtood that by the word Lord,” 
Hegeſippus intended ſome writing or writings, con- 
taining the teaching of Chriſt, in which ſenſe alone, 
the term combines with the other terms law and 
6 prophet,” which denote writings ;| and together 
with them admits of the verb“ preacheth,” in the 
preſent tenſe. Then, that theſe writings were ſome 
or all of the books of the New Teſtament, is ren- 
dered probable from hence, that, in the fragments 
of his works, which are preſerved in Euſebius, and 
in a writer of the ninth century, enough, though it 
be little, is left ro ſhow, that Hegeſippus expreſſed 
divers things in the ſtyle of the goſpels, and of the 
Acts of the Apoſtles ; that he referred to the hiſtory 
in the ſecond chapter of Matthew, and recited a 
text of that goſpel as ſpoken by our Lord, 

IX. At this time, viz. about the year 170, the 

churches of Lyons and Vienne in France ſent a re- 


Ib. vol. I. p. 314. lat 
d ** 
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lation of the ſufferings of their martyrs to the 
churches of Aſia and Phrygia*, The epillle is 
erved entire by Euſebius. And what carries in 
ſome meaſure the teſtimony of theſe churches to a_ 
higher age is, that they had now for their biſho 
Pothinus, who was ninety years old, and whoſe 
early life conſequently muſt have immediately joined 
in with the times of the apoſtles. In this cpiſtle 
are exact refcrences to the goſpels of Luke and 
John, and to the Acts of the apoſtles. The form 
of reference the ſame as in all the preceding arti- 
cles. That from St. John is in theſe words: then 
„was fulfilled that which was ſpoken by the Lord, 
„that whoſoever killeth you, will think that he 
* doeth God ſervice f. | 
X. The evidence now opens upon us full and 
clear. Irenzus f ſucceeded Pothinus as biſhop of 
Lyons. In his youth he had been a diſciple of Po- 
lycarp, who was a diſciple of John. In the time in 
which he lived, he was diſtant not much more than 
a century from the publication of the goſpels ; in 
his inſtruction, only by one ſtep ſeparated from the 
rſons of the apoſtles. He aſſerts of himſelf and 
is contemporaries, that they were able to reckon 
up, in ali the principal churches, the ſucceſſion of 
biſhops from the firſt 5. I remark theſe particulars 
concerning Irenzus with more formality than uſual ; 
becauſe the teſtimony which this writer affords to 
the hiſtorical books of the New Teſtament, to their 
authority, and to the titles which they bear, is ex- 
preſs, poſitive, and excluſive. One principal paſ- 
ſage, in which this teſtimony is contained, opens 
with a preciſe aſſertion of the point which we have 
laid down as the foundation of our argument, viz. 


* Ib. vol. I. p. 333. + John xvi. 2. 3 
4 Ib. vol. I. p. 344 Adv. Hæreſ. I. 3. c. 3. 
94 „ 1 
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at the ſtory which the goſpels exhibit is the ſtor 
2843 he oe told. 10 _ have not — 
faith Irenæus, the knowledge of the way of our 
* falvation by any others than thoſe by whom the 
„ goſpel has been brought to us. Which goſpel 
they firſt preached, and afterwards, by the will 
* of God, committed to writing, that it might be 
for time to come the foundation and pillar of our 
„faith. For after that our Lord roſe from the 
dead, and they (the apoſtles) were endowed from 
above with the power of the Holy Ghoſt coming 
*« down upon them, they received a perfect know- 
* ledge of all things. They then went forth to all 
5 the ends of the carth, declaring to men the bleſ- 
5 ſings of heavenly peace, having all of them, and 
* every one alike, the goſpel of God. Matthew 
„then, among the Jews, writ a goſpel in their own 


„language, while Peter and Paul were preaching, 


the goſpel at Rome, and founding a church there. 
And after their exit, Mark alſo, the diſciple and 
6 interpreter of Peter, delivered to us in writing 
* the things that had been preached by Peter. 
* And Luke, the companion of Paul, put down in 
a book the goſpel preached by him (Paul). Af- 
% terwards Johp, the diſciple of the Lord, who alſo 
% Jeaned upon his breaſt, he likewiſe publiſhed a 
«© poſpel while he dwelt at Epheſus in Aſia,” If 
any modern divine ſhould write a book upon the 
genuineneſs of the goſpels, he could not aſſert it 
more expreſsly, or ſtate their original more diſtinctly, 
than Irenzus hath done within little more than a 
hundred years aſter they were publiſhed, 

The correſpondency, in the days of Ircnzus, of 
the oral and written tradition, and the deduction of 
the oral tradition through various channels from 
the age of the apoſtles, which was then lately paſſed, 
and, by conſequence, the probability that the books 


truly 


# 
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truly delivered what the apoſtles raughr, is inferred 
alſo with ſtri regularity from another paſſage of his 
works. The tradition of the apoſtles (this Father 
« ſaith) hath ſpread itſelf over the whole univerſe ; 
and all they, who ſcarch after the ſources of truth, 
« will find this tradition to be held ſacred in every 
« church. We might enumerate all thoſe who 
„ have been appointed biſhops to rheſe churches by 
&« the apoſtles, and all their ſueceſſors, up to our 
% days. It is by this uvinterrupted ſucceſſion that 
„ve have received the tradition which actually ex- 
46 iſts in the church, as alſo the doctrines of truth, 
« 25 it was preached by the apoſtles *.*” The rea- 
der will obſerve upon this, that the ſame Irenzus, 
who is now ſtating the ſtrength and uniformity of 
the tradition, we have before ſeen, recognizing, 
in the fulleſt manner, the authority of the written 
records; from which we are entitled to conclude, 
that they were then conformable to each other. 

I have ſaid, that the teſtimony of Irenzus in fa- 
vour of our goſpels is excluſive of all others. 1 
allude to a remarkable paſſage in his works, in 
which, for ſome reaſons ſufficiently fanciful, he en- 
deavours to ſhow, that there could be neither more 
nor fewer goſpels than four. With his argument 
we have no concern. The poſition itſelf proves 
that four and only four goſpels were at that time 
publicly read and acknowledged. "That theſe were 
our goſpels, and in the ſtate in which we now have 
them, is ſhown from many other places of this wri- 
ter beſide that which we have already alleged. 
He mentions how Matthew begins his goſpel, how 
Mark begins and ends his, and their ſuppoſed rea- 
ſons for ſo doing. He enumerates at length the 


ſcycral paſſages of Chriſt's hiſtory in Luke, which 


* Ir. in Her. I, iii, E. 3 


are 
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are not found in any of the other evangeliſts. He 


ſtates the particular deſign with which St. John com- 
poſed his goſpel, and accounts for the doctrinal de- 
clarations which precede the narrative. 

To the book of the Acts of the Apoſtles, its au- 
thor and credit, the teſtimony of Irenæus is no leſs 
explicit. Referring to the account of St. Paul's 
converſion and vocation, in the ninth chapter of that 
book, Nor can they (ſays he, meaning the parties 
„with whom he argues) ſhow that he is not to 
t be credited, who has related to us the truth with 
the greateſt exactneſs. In another place, he has 
accurately collected the ſeveral texts, in which the 
writer of the hiſtory is repreſented as accompanying 
St. Paul, which leads him to deliver a ſummary of 
_ the whole of the laſt twelve chapters of the 

0 „ 

In an author, thus abounding with references and 
alluſions to the ſcriptures, there is not one to any 
apocryphal Chriſtian writing whatever. This is a 
broad line of diſtinction between our ſacred books, 
and the pretenſions of all others. 

The force of the teſtimony of the period which 
we have conſidered, is greatly ſtrengthened by the 
obſervation, that it is the teſtimony, and the concur- 
ring teſtimony, of writers who lived in centuries re- 
mate from one another, Clement flouriſhed at 
Rome, Ignatius at Antioch, Polycarp at Smyrna, 
Juſtin Martyr in Syria, and Irenzus in France. 

XI. Omitting Athenagoras and Theophilus, who 
lived about this time“; in the remaining works of 
the former of whom are clear references to Mark 


and Luke; and in the works of the latter, who was 


biſhop of Antioch, the ſixth in ſucceſſion from the 
apoſtles, evident alluſions to Matthew and John, and 


» Ib. vol. I. P · 400. —Ib. 422. 
| probable 
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probable alluſions to Luke, (which, conſidering the 
nature of the compoſitions, that they were addreſſed 
to heathen readers, is as much as could be expect 
cd); obſerving alſo, that the works of two learned 
Chriſtian writers of the ſame age, Miltiades and 
Pantænus“, are now loſt ; of which Miltiades Eu- 
ſebius records, that his writings -** were monuments 
« of zeal for the divine oracles; and which Pau- 
tenus, as Jerome teſtifies, was a man of prudence 
and learning, both in the divine ſcriptures and ſe- 
cular literature, and had left many commentaries 
upon the holy ſcriptures then extant: paſhng by 
theſe without further remark, we come to one of 
the moſt voluminous of ancient Chriſtian writers, 
Clement of Alexandria+. Clement followed Ire- 
nzus at the diſtance of only ſixteen years, and there- 
fore may be ſaid to maintain rhe ſeries of reſtimony 
in an uninterrupted continuation, | 

In certain of Clement's works, now loſt, but of 
which various parts are recited by Euſebius, there 
is given a diſtinct account of the order in which the 
four goſpels were written. The goſpels, which con- 
tain the genealogies, were (he ſays) written firſt, 
Mark's next, at the inſtance of Peter's followers, 
and John's, the laſt ; and this account (he tells us) 
that he had received from Preſbyters of more an- 
cient times. This teſtimony proves the following 
points; that theſe goſpels were the hiſtories ' of 
Chriſt then publicly received, and relied upon; that 
the dates, occaſions, and circumſtances of their pub- 
lication, were at that time ſubjects of attention and 
enquiry amongſt Chrittians, fn the works of Cle- 
ment which remain, the four goſpels are repeatedly 
quoted by the names of their authors, and the acts 
of the apoſtles is expreſsly aſcribed to Luke. In 


Ib. vol. I. p. 418, 450. I Ib. vol. IL p. 469. 
dne 
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one place, after mentioning a particular circum. 
ſtance, he adds theſe remarkable words: We have 
„not this paſlage in the four goſpels delivered to ug, 
„ but in that according to the Epyptians ;** which 
puts a marked diſtinction between the four goſpels 
and all other hiſtories, or pretended hiſtories of 
Chriſt. In another part of his works, the perfe& 
confidence, with which he received the goſpels, is 
ſignified by him in theſe words: That this is true 
appears from hence, that it is written in the gol. 
„ pel according to St. Luke;” and again, I need 
„not uſe many words, but only to allege the evan- 
6 pelic voice of the Lord,” His quotations are 
numerous. The 1 of Chriſt, of which he 
alleges many, are all taken from our goſpels, the 
ſingle exception to this obſcrvation appearing to be 
a looſe* quotation of a paſſage in St. Matthew's 
goſpel. | 

XII. In the age in which they lived 4, Tertullian 
joins on with Clement. Lhe number of the goſpels 
then received, the names of the evangeliſts, and 
their proper deſcriptions, are exhibited by this wri- 
ter in one ſhort ſentence ;—©+* Among the apgfles, 
John and Matthew teach us the faith; among 
« apoſtolical men, Luke and Mark refreſh it.“ The 
next paſſage to be taken from Tertullian, affords as 
complete an atteſtation of the authenticity of our 


* « Aſk great things, and the ſmall ſhall be added nnto 
« you.” Clement rather choſe to expound the words of Mat- 
thew (vi. 33.) than literally to cite them; and this is moſt un · 
deniably proved by another place in the ſame Clement, where 
he both produces the text and theſe words as an expoſition ; 
Seek ye firſt the kingdom of heaven and its righteouſneſs, 
« for theſe are the great things but the ſmall things, and things 
* relating to this liſe, ſhall be added unto you.“ Jones's New 
and Full Method, vol. I. p. 5 ö 4 

+ Ib. vol. II. p. 561. 
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books, as can be well imagined. After enumerating 
the churches which had been founded by Paul, at 
Corinth, in Galatia, at Philippi, Theſſaloniea, and 
Epheſus; the church of Rome eſtabliſned by Peter 
and Paul; and other churches derived from John; 
he proceeds thus :—* I ſay then, that with them, 
but not with them only which are apoſtolical, but 
« with all who have fellowſhip with them in the 
<« ſame faith, is that goſpel of Luke received from 
its firſt publication, which we ſo zealouſly mam- 
* tain:*” and preſently afterwards addgs—** The 
«© ſame authority of the apoſtolical churches will 
«© ſupport the other goſpels, which we have from 
„them, and according to them, I mean John's and 
„ Matthew's, although that likewiſe, which Mark 
„ publiſhed, may be ſaid to be Peter's, whoſe inter- 
« preter Mark was.“ In another place Tertullian 
affirms, that the three other goſpels were in the 
hands of the churches from the beginning, as well 
as Luke's. This noble teſtimony fixes the univer- 
fality with which the goſpels were received, and 
their antiquity ; that they were in the hands of all, 
and had been ſo from the firſt, And this evidence 
appears not more than one hundred and fifty years 
after the publication of the books. The reader muſt 
be given to underſtand that, when Tertullian ſpeaks 
of maintaining or deſending (tuendi) the goſpel of 
St. Luke, he only means maintaining or defending 
the integrity of the copies of Luke received by 
Chriſtian churches, in oppoſition to certain curtailed 
copies uſed by Marciop, againſt whom he writes. 
This author frequently cites the Acts of the apoſ- 
tles under that title, once calls it Luke's commen- 
tary, and obſerves how St. Paul's epiſtles confirm it. 


After this general evidence, it is unneceſſary to 


add particular quotations. Theſe, however, are ſo 
numerous and ample, as to have led Dr. Lardner to 


oblerve, 
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obſerve, *©* that there are more, and larger quota» 
« tions of the ſmall volume of the New Teſtament 
* in this one Chriſtian author than there are of all 
„the works of Cicero in writers of all characters 
«* for ſeveral ages*.” 

Tertullian quotes ne Chriſtian writing as of equal 
authority with the ſcriptures, and no ſpurious book 
at all; a broad line of diſtinction, we may once 
more obſerve, between our ſacred books and all 
others. n 
We may again likewiſe remark the wide extent 
through which the reputation of the goſpels, and 
of the acts of the apoſtles, had ſpread, and the per- 
fe& conſent in this point of diſtant and independent 
ſocieties. It is now only about one hundred and 
ſiſty years ſince Chriſt was crucified ; and within this 
—— to ſay nothing of the apoſtolical fathers who 

ave been noticed already, we have Juſtin Martyr 

at Neapohs, "Theophilus at Antioch, Irenæus in 
France, Clement at Alexandria, Tertullian at Car- 
thage, quoting the ſame books of hiſtorical ſerip- 
tures, and, I may ſay, quoting theſe alone. 

XIII. An interval of only thirty years, and that 
occupied by no ſmall number of Chriſtian writers f, 
what works only remain in fragments and quota- 
tions, and in every one of which is ſome reference 
or other to the goſpels, (and in one of them (Hip- 
polytus, as preſerved in Theodoret) is an abſtract of 
the whole goſpel hiſtory) brings us to a name of 
great celebrity in Chriſtian antiquity, Origen} of 
Alexandria, who, in the quantity of his writings, 


* Lardner's Cred. vol. II. p. 647. 
+ Minucius Felix, Apollonius, Caius, Aſterius, Urbanus, 
Alexander Biſhop of Jeruſalem, Hippolytus, Ammonius, Ju 


us Africanus. 


+ Tb. vol. III. p. 234. 
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exceeded the moſt laborious of the Greek and Latin 
authors. Nothing can be more peremptory upon 
the ſubject now under conſideration, and, from a 
writer of his learning and information, more ſatis- 
factory, than the declaration of Origen, preſerved, 
in an extract from his works, by Euſebius: That 
« the four goſpels alone, are received without diſ- 
pute, by the whole church of God under heaven;“ 
to which declaration is immediately ſubjoined a brief 
hiſtory of the reſpective authors, to whom they were 
then, 2s they are now, aſcribed. The language 
holden concerning the goſpels throughout the works 
of Orizen which remain, entirely correſponds with 
the teſtimony here cited. His atteſtation to the acta 
of the apoſtles is no leſs poſitive : © And Luke allo 


once more ſounds the trumpet relating the acts of 


6 the apoſtles.” The univerſality with which the 
ſcriptures were then read, is well ſignified by this 
writer, in a paſſage in which he has occaſion to ob- 
ſerve againſt Celſus, That it is not in any private 
* books, or ſuch as are read by a few only, and 
«*« thoſe ſtudious perſons, but in books read by every 
„ body, that it is written, the inviſible things of 
„God from the creation of the world are clearly 
5 ſeen, being underſtood by things that are made. 
It is to no purpoſe to ſingle out quotations of ſcrip- 
ture from ſuch a writer as this. We might as well 
make a ſclection of the quotations of ſcripture in Dr. 
Clark's ſermons. They are ſo thickly ſown in the 
works of Origen, that Dr. Mill ſays, „If we had 
all his works remaining, we ſhould have before us 
* almoſt the whole text of the Bible“.“ 

Origen notices, in order to cenſure, certain apo- 
cryphal goſpels. He alſo uſes four writings of this 
ſort ; that is, throughout his large works he once 


* Mill. proleg. cap. vi. p. 66. 
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or twice, at the moſt, quotes each of the four; but 
always with ſome mark, cither of direct reprobation, 
or of caution to his readers, maniſeſtly eſteeming 
them of little or of no authority. 

XIV. Gregory, Biſhop of Neocæſarea, and Dio- 
nyſius of Alexandria, were ſcholars of Origen.— 
Their teſtimony, therefore, though full and parti- 
cular, may be reckoned a repetition only of his. 
The feries, however, of evidence, is continued 
Cyprian, Biſhop of Carthage, who flouriſhed within 
twenty years after Origen. The church (ſays tbis 
« father) is watered, like Paradiſe, by four rivers, 
that is, * four goſpels.“ The Acts of the Apoſ- 
tles is alſo frequently quoted by Cyprian under that 
name, and under the name of the “ divine ſcrip- 
« tures.” In his various writings are ſuch conſtant 
and copions citations of ſcripture, as to place this 
part of the teſtimony beyond controverſy. Nor is 
there, in the works of this eminent African Biſhop, 
one quotation of a ſpurious or apocryphal Chriſtian 
writing. 

XV. Paſſing over a crowd“ of writers following 
Cyprian, at different diſtances, but all within forty 
years of his time, and who all, in the imperfect re- 
mains of their works, cither cite the hiſtorical ſerip- 
tures. of the New Teſtament, or ſpeak of them in 
terms of profound reſpe&; 1 ſingle out Viftorin, 
Biſhop of Pettaw in Germany, merely on account, 
of the remoteneſs of his ſituation from that of Origen 
and Cyprian, who were Africans ; by which circum- 
ſtance, his teſtimony taken in conjunction with theirs, 
proves that the ſcripture hiſtories, and the ſame hif- 


.* Novatne, Rome, A. D. 251. Dionyſius, Rome, A. D. 
2:9. Commodian, A. D. 270. Anatolins, Laodicea, A. 
D. 270. Theognoſtus, A. D. 282. Methodius, Lycia, A. 
D. 290. Phileas, Egypt, 296. 
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tories, were known and received from one fide of 
the Chriſtian world to the other. This Biſhop * 
lived about the year 290; and in a comment 
upon this text of the Revelation, “the firſt was like 
« 2 lion, the ſecond like a calf, the third like a man, 
« and the fourth like a flying eagle,” he makes out 
that by the four creatures are intended the four goſ- 
pels, and, to ſhow the propriety of the ſymbols, he 
recites the ſubje& with which each evangeliſt opens 
his hiſtory, The explication is fanciful, but the teſ- 
timony poſitive, He alſo expreſsly cites the acts of 
the apoſtles. 

XVI. Arnobius and Lactantius“, about the year 
300, compoſed formal arguments upon the credibi- 
lity of the Chriſtian religion. As theſe arguments 
were addreſſed to Gentiles, the authors abſtain from 
quoting Chriſtian books ” name, one of them giving 
this very reaſon for his reſerve : but when they come 
to ſtate, for the information of their readers, the 
outlines of Chriſt's hiſtory, it is apparent that they 
draw their accounts from our goſpels, and from no 
other ſources ; for theſe ſtatements exhibit a ſum- 
mary of almoſt every thing which is related of 
Chriſt's actions and miracles by the four evangeliſts. 
Arnobius vindicates, without mentioning their names, 
the credit of theſe hiſtorians, obſerving that they 
were eye-witneſſes of the facts which they relate, 
and that their ignorance of the art of compoſition 
was rather a confirmation of their teſtimony, than 
an objection to it. Lactantius alſo argues in defence 
of the religion, from the conſiſtency, ſimplicity, dif- 
intereſtedneſs, and ſufferings of the Chriſtian hiſto- 
rians, meaning by that term our evangeliſts. 


* Ibid vol. V. p. 214. 
+ Ibid vol. VII. p. 43, 201. 
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XVII. We cloſe the ſeries of teſtimonies with 

that of Euſebius“, Biſhop of Cæſarca, who flou- 
riſied in the year 315, contemporary with, or poſ- 
terior only by fifteen years, to the two authors laſt 
cited, "This voluminous writer, and moſt diligent 
collector of the writings of others, beſide a variety 
of large works, compoſed a hiſtory of the affairs of 
Chriſtianity from its origin to his own time. His 
teſtimony to the ſcriptures, is the teſtimony of a man 
much converſant in the works of Chriſtian authors, 
written during the three firſt centuries of its ara ; 
and who had read many which are now loſt. In a 
paſſage of his evangelical demonſtration, Euſcbius 
remarks, with great nicety, the delicacy of two of 
the evangeliits, in their manner of noticing any cir- 
cumſtance which regarded themſclves, and of Mark, 
as writing under Peter's dirc&ion, in the circum- 
ſtances which regarded him. The illuſtration of this 
remark leads him to bring together Jong quotations 
from cach of the evangeliſts ; "and the whole paſſage 
is a proof, that Kuſcbius, and the Chriſtians of rhoſe 
days, not only read the goſpels, but ſtudied them 
with attention and cxactneſs. In a paſſage of his 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, he trears, in form, and at large, 
of the occaſions of writing the four goſpels, and of 
the order in which they were written, The title of 
the chapter is“ Of the Order of the Goſpels ;*” and 
it begins thus: “ Let us obſerve the writings of 
this apoſtle John, which are not contradicted by 
* any; and, firlt of all, muſt be mentioned, as ac- 
by knowledged by all, the goſpel according to him, 
& well known to all the churches under heaven; 
* and that it has been juſtly placed by the ancients 
„the fourth in order, and after the other three, 


* bid vol. VIII. p. 33. 
© may 
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« may be made evident in this manner.“ Euſebius 
then proceeds to ſhow that John wrote the laſt of 
the four, and that his goſpel was intended to ſupply 
the omiſſions of the others, eſpecially in the part of 
our Lord's miniſtry, which took place before the 
impriſonment of John the Baptiſt. He obſerves, 
« that the apoſtles of Chriſt were not ſtudious of 
e the ornaments of compoſition, nor indeed forward 
<* to write at all, being wholly occupied with their 
* miniſtry,” 

This learned author makes no uſe at all of Chriſ- 
tian writings, forged with the names of Chriſt's apol- 
tles, or their companions. 

We clofe this branch of our evidence here; be- 
cauſe, after Euſebius, there is no room for any 
queſtion upon the ſubje&, the works of Chriſtian 
writers being as full of texts of ſcripture, and of re- 
ferences to ſcripture, as the diſcourſes of modern 
divines. Future teſtimonies to the books of ſcrip- 
ture could only prove that they never loſt their cha- 
racter or authority. 
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Men the ſcriptures are quoted, or alluded to, they 
are quoted with peculiar reſpect, as books ſui generis, 
as poſſeſſing an authority which belonged to no other 
books, and as concluſive in all queſtions and contro- 
verfies among/t Chriſtians. 


B ESIDE the general ftrain of reference 
and, quoration, which uniformly and ſtrongly indi- 
cates this diſtinction, the following may be regarded 
as ſpecific teſtimonies. 

I, Theophilus *, Biſhop of Antioch, the ſixth in 
ſucceſſion from the apoſtles, and who flouriſhed little 
more than a century after the books of the New 
Leſtament were written, having occaſion to quote 
one of our goſpels, writes thus : © Theſe things the 
holy ſcriptures teach us, and all who were moved 
* by the holy ſpirit, among whom John ſays, in the 
* beginning was the word, and the word was with 
God.“ Again; * concerning the righteouſneſs 
* which the law teaches, the like things are to be 
found in the prophets and the go/pels, becauſe that 

all being inſp ired, ſpoke by one and the ſame ſpirit 
* of God.“ No words can teſtify more ſtrongly 
than theſe do, the high and peculiar reſpect in which 
theſe books were holden, 

II. A writer againſt Artemon ft, who may be ſup- 
poled to come about one hundred and fifty eight 
years after the publication of the ſcriptures, in a 
paſſage quoted by Luſebins, uſes theſe expreſſions ; 


* Lard, Cred. pr. ii. vol. I. p. 429. 
+ Lard. Cred. p. 448. ＋ Ib. vol, III. p. 40. 
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« Poſſibly what they (our adverſaries) ſay, might 
© have been credited, if fit of all the divine ſerip- 
© tures did not contradict them; and then the wri- 
« tings of certain brethren, more ancient than the 
times of Victor.“ The brethren mentioned by 
name, are, Juſtin, Miltiades, Tatian, Clement, Ire- 
nzus, Melito, with a general appeal to many more 
not named, This paſſage proves, firſt, that there 
was at that time a collection called divine ſcriptures; 
ſecondly, that theſe ſcriptures were eſteemed of 
higher authority than the writings of the moſt early 
and celebrated Chriſtians. 

III. In a piece aſcribed to Hippolitus“, who lived 
near the ſame time, the author profeſſes, in giving 
his correſpondent inſtruction in the things about 
which he enquires, © to draw out of the ſacred foun- 
* tain, and to ſet before him the ſacred ſcriptures, 
* what may afford him fatisfaftion.*” He then quotes 
immediately Paul's epiſtles to Timothy, and after- 
wards many books of the New Teſtament, This 
preface to the quotations, carries in it a marked 
diſtinction between the ſcriptures and other books. 

IV. Our aflertions and diſcourſes,* ſaith Ori- 
gens, arc unworthy of credit; we muſt receive 
the ſcriptures as witneſſes.” After treating of the 
duty of prayer, he proceeds with his argument thus: 
* what we have ſaid may be proved from the divine 
« ſcriptures,” In his books againſt Celſus, we find 
this paſſage: That our religion teaches us to ſeek 
© after wiſdom, ſhall be ſhows, both out of the an- 
« cient Jewith ſcriptures which we alſo uſe, and out 
of thoſe written ſince Jeſus, which are believed in 
* the churches to be divine” Theſe expreſſions 
afford abundant evidence of the peculiar and exclu- 
ſive authority which the ſcriptures poſſeſſed. 


* Lard, Cred, vol. III. p. 112. Ib. p. 287, 288, 289. 
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V. Cyprian, Biſhop of Carthage“, whoſe age 
lies cloſe to that of Origen, carneſtly exhorts Chriſ. 
tian teachers in all doubtful caſes, to go back to 
the fountain ; and if the truth has in any caſe been 
ſhaken, to recur to the goſpels and apoſtolic wri- 
* tings.'—* The precepts of the goſpel,” ſays he in 
another place, are nothing leſs than authoritative 
divine leſſons, the foundations of our hope, the 
* ſupports of our faith, the guides of our way, the 
£ ſafe-guards of our courſe to heaven.” 

VI. Novatus +, a Roman, contemporary with 
Cyprian, appeals to the ſcriptures, as the authority 
by which all errors were to be repelled, and diſputes 
decided. That Chriſt is not only man but God 
* alſo, is proved by the ſacred authority of the di- 
vine writings.'—* The divine ſcripture caſily detects 
s and confutes the frauds of heretics.—“ It is not 
by the fault of the heavenly ſcriptures, which ne- 
ver deceive.* Stronger 2 than theſe could 
not be uſed. 

VII. At the diſtance of twenty years from the 
writer laſt cited, Anatolius f, a learned Alexandrian, 
and Biſhop of Laodicea, ſpeaking of the rule for 
keeping Eaſter, a queſtion at that day agitated with 
much earneſtneſs, ſays of thoſe whom he oppoſed, 
* they can by no means prove their point by the 
authority of the divine ſcripture.” 

VIII. The Arians, who ſprung up about fifty 
years after this, argued ſtrenuouſly againſt the uſe 
of the words conſubſtantial and eflence, and like 
phraſes ; * becauſe they were not in ſcripture$.” And 
in the ſame ſtrain, one of their advocates opens a 
conference with Auguſtine, after the following man- 
ner: If you ſay what is reaſonable, I muſt ſubmit. 


* Lard. Cred. vol. IV. p. 840. J Ib. vol. V. p. 102. 
t Ib. Cred, vol. V. p. 146. 6 Ib. vol. VII. p. 284, 284. 
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If you allege any thing from the divine ſcriprures, 
«which are common to both, I muſt hear. But 
« unſcriptural expreſſions (que: extra ſcripturam ſunt) 
« deſerve no regard.“ 

Athanaſius, the preat antagoniſt of Arianiſm, 
after having enumerated the books of the Old and 
New Teſtament, adds, ** theſe are the fountains of 
e falvation, that he who thirſts may be ſatisfied with 
© the oracles contained in them. In theſe alone 
e the doctrine of ſalvation is proclaimed. Let no 
„ man add to them, or take any thing from 
hem“. 

IX. Cyril, Biſhop of Jeruſalem t, who wrote 
about twenty years after the appearance of Ariau- 
iſm, uſes theſe remarkable words: “ concerning the 
divine and holy myſteries of faith, not the leaſt 
article ought to be delivered without the divine 
& {c:iptures.” We are aſſured, that Cyril's ſcrip- 
tares were the ſame as ours, for he has left us a ca- 
talogue of the books included under that name. 

X. Epiphanius], twenty years after Cyril, chal- 
lenges the Arians, and the followers of Origen, 
& to produce any paſſage of the Old or New Teſ- 
„ tament, favouring their ſentiments.” 

XI. Phebadius, a Gallic Biſhop who lived about 
thirty years after the council of Nice, teſtifies, that 
the biſhops of that counciſ firſt conſulted the ſa- 
« cred volumes, and then declared their faith$.”” 

XII. Baſil, Biſhop of Cæſarca, in Cappadocia, 
contemporary with Epiphanius, ſays, “ that hearers 
e inſtructed in the ſcriptures, ought to examine what 
& is ſaid by their teachers, and to embrace what is 


e agreeable to the ſcriptures, and to reje& what is 
+ otherwiſe .“ 


* Lard. Cred. vol. XII. p. 182. + Ib, vol. VIII. p. 276. 
$ Ib. p. 314. 5 Ib, vol. IX. p. 52. {| Ib. vol. IX. p. 124. 
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XIII. Ephraim, the Syrian, a celebrated writer 
of the ſame times, bears this concluſive teſtimony to 
the propoſition which forms the ſubject of our pre- 
ſent chapter: The truth written in the ſacred vo- 
„ lume of the goſpel, is a perfect rule. Nothing 
e can be taken from it, nor added to it, without 
„great guilt“.“ 

XIV. If we add Jerome to theſe, it is only for 
the evidence which he affords of the judgment of 
preceding ages. Jerome obſerves, concerning the 
quotations of ancient Chriſtian writers, that is, of 
writers who were ancient in the year 400, that they 
made a diſtinction between books, ſome they quoted 
as of authority, and others not : which obſervation 
relates to the books of ſcripture, compared with 
other writings, apocryphal or heath en f. 


SECT. Nl. 


The ſcriptures were in very carly limes collected 
into a diſtin volume. 


IdNArius, who was Biſhop of An- 
tioch within forty years after the aſcenſion, and who 
had lived and converſed with the apoſtles, ſpeaks 
of the goſpel and of the apoſtles, in terms which 
render it very probable, that he meant by the goſ- 
pel, the book or volume of the goſpels, and by the 
apoſtles, the book or volume of their epiſtles. His 
words in one place are 1, * flecing to the goſpel as 


* Lard, Cred. vol. IX. p. 202. Ib. vol. X. p. 123, 124. 
1 Ib. Pr. ii. vol. ; X P- 180. 
the 
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the fleſh of Jcſus, and to the apoſtles as the preſ- 


« bytery of the church ;* that is, as Le Clerc in- 
terprets them, © in order to underſtand the will of 
God, he flcd to the goſpels, which he believed no 
« leſs than if Chriſt in the flcſh had becu ſpeaking 
*to him; and to the writings of the apoſtles, whom 
he eſteemed as the preſbytery of the whole Chriſ- 
tian church.“ It muſt be obſerved, that about 
eighty years after this we have direct proof, in the 
writings of Clement of Alexandria *, that theſe two 
names, © goſpel” and “ apoſtles,” were the names 
by which the writings of the New Teſtament, and 
the diviſion of theſe writings, were uſually expreſſed, 

Another paſſage from Ignatius is the following: 
But the goſpel has ſomewhat in it more excellent, 
the appearance of our Lord Jeſus Chrilt, his 
* paſſion, and reſurræction f.?“ 

And a third, Ye ought to hearken to the pro- 
phets, but eſpecially to the goipel, in which the 
« paſſion has been manifeſted to us, and the reſurrec- 
tion perfected.“ In this laſt paſſage the prophets 
and the goſpel are put in conjunction; and as Igna- 
tius undoubtedly meant by the prophets a collection 
of writings, it is probable that he meant the ſame 
by the goſpel, the two terms ſtanding in evident 
paralleliſm with cach other. 

This interpretation of the word * goſpeP in the 
paſſage above quoted from Ignatius, is confirmed by 
a piece of nearly equal antiquity, the relation of the 
martyrdom of Polycarp by the church of Smyrna. 
All things,” ſay they, *-that went before were done, 
* that the Lord might ſhow us a martyrdom accord- 
„ing to the goſpel, for he expected to be delivered 
up as the Lord alſo did .“ And in another place, 


* Lard, Cred. vol. II. p. 516. T Ib; p. 182. 
t Ig. Ep. e. i. 
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* we do not commend thoſe who offer themſelves, 
* foraſinuch as the goſpel reaches us no ſuch thing“. 
In both theſe places, What is called the g Ne oe 
to be the hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt, and of his doc- 
trinc. 

If this be the true ſenſe of the paſſages, they are 
not only evidences of our propoſition, but ſtrong, 
and very ancient, pryofs of the high eſteem in which 
11 books of the New Teſtament were holden. 

Euſebius relates, that Ouadratus nd ſome 
=_ who were the immediate ſucceſſors of rhe 
apoſtles, travelling abroad to preach Chriſt, carried 
the goſpels with them and delivered them to their 
converts, Ihe words of Euſchius arc, then tra- 
* yelling abroad, they performed the work of cvan- 

« peliſts, being ambitious to preach Chriſt, and deli- 
ver the ſcripture of the divine gaſpels f.. Fulchbins 
had before him the writings both of ls adratus him- 
ſ-If, aud of many others © that age, which are now 
loſt. It is reaſ,nable, thereſore, to believe, that he 
had good grounds for his aſſertion, What is thus 
recorded of the g goſpels took place within ſixty, or 
at the moſt ſeventy, years after they were publithed ; 
and it is evident, that they mult, beforc this time, 
and, it is probable, long before this time, have been 
in general uſe, and in high eſteem in the churches 
planted by the apoſtles ; ivaſmuch as they were now, 
we find, collected into a volume, and the immediate 
ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, they who preached the 
religion of Chriſt to thoſe who had not already 
heard ic, carried the volume with them, and delivered 
it to their converts, 

III. Irenæus, in the year 1781, puts the cvange- 
lic and apoſtolic writings in connection with the law 


* Ig. Ep. c. iv. + Lard.Cred. p. ii. vol. I. p. 236. 
+ Ib. vol. J. p. 383. 
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and the prophets, manifeſtly intending by the one a 
code or collection of Chriſtian ſacred writings, as 
the other expreſſed the code or collection of Jew- 
iſh ſacred writings. And, 

IV. Mclito, at this time biſhop of Sardis, writing 
to one Oneſi nus, tells his correſpondent *, that he 
bad procured an accurate account of the hooks of 
the OLD Teſtament. The occurrence, in this paſ- 
ſage, of the term O/4 Teftament, has been brought 
to prove, and it certainly does prove, that there was 
then a volume or collection of writings called the 
New Teſtament. 

V. In the time of Clement of Alexandria, about 

fifteen years after the laſt quoted teſtimony, ir is ap- 
parent that the Chriſtian ſcriptures were divided 
into two parts, under the general titles of the goſpel; 
and apoſtles; and that both theſe were regarded as 
of the higheſt authority. One, ont of many expreſ- 
ſions of Clement alluding to this diflribution, is the 
following :—* There is a conſent and harmony be- 
* tween the law and rhe prophets, the apoitles and 
the goſpel . 
VI. The ſame diviſion, © prophets, goſpels, and 
* apoſtles,” appears in Tertullian ?, the contempo- 
rary of Clement. The collection of the goſpels is 
likewiſe called by this writer the * Evangelic inſtru- 
ment 5;' the whole volume, the New "Teſtament ;' 
and the two parts, the © Goſpels and Apoſtles ||. 

VII. From many writers alſo of the third century, 
and eſpecially from Cyprian, who lived in the mid- 
dle of it, it is collected, that the Chriſtian ſcriptures 
were divided into two codes or volumes, one called 
the © goſpels or ſcriptures of the Lord,” the other, 
the Apoſtles, or cpiltles of the Apoltles}.” 


* Lard. Cred. p. 331. + Ib. vol. II. p. 516. 

4 Ib. vol. II. p. 631, $ Ib. vol. II. p. 574. 

Ib. vol. IL p. 632, Ib. vol. IV. p. 846. 
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VIII. Euſebius, as we have already ſcen, takes 
ſome pains to ſhow, that the goſpel of St. John had 
been juſtly placed by the ancients © the fourth in 
order, and after the other three ®.* Theſe arc 
the terms of his propoſition; and the very intro- 
duktion of ſuch an argument proves inconteltibly, 
that the four goſpels had been collected into a vo- 
lume to the excluſton of every other; that their 
order in the volume had been adjuſted with much 
conſideration ; and that this had been done by thoſe 
who were called ancicnts in the time of Luſebius. 

In the Diocichan perſecution in the year 303, the 
ſcriptures were fought out and burnt}; many ſuf- 
fered death rather than deliver them up; and thoſe 
who betrayed them to the perſecutors were accounted 
as lapſed and apoſtate, On the other hand, Con- 
{tantine, after his converſion, gave directions for 
multiplying copics of the divine oracles, and for 
magnificently adorning them at the expence of the 
imperial 2 What the Chriſtians of that age 
ſo richly embelliſhed in their proſperity, and, which 
is more, ſo tenaciouſly preſerved under perſecution, 
was the very volume of the New "Teſtament which 
we now read. 


* Lard. Cred. vol. VIII. p. go. f Ib, vol. VII. p. 214. et ſeq, 
Ib. p. 432. ‚ 5 
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SECT... ©; 


Our preſent ſacred writings were ſoon diſtinguiſhed by 
appropriate names, and titles of reſpect. 


I. PoiycaRP:— I truſt that ye 


© are well exerciſed in the holy ſcriptures—as in 
« theſe ſcriptures it is ſaid, be ye angry and lin not, 
and let not the ſun go down upon your wrath *.” 
This paſſage is extremely important; becauſe it 
proves that, in the time of Polycarp, who had lived 
with the apoſtles, there were. Chriſtian writings dif- 
tinguiſhed by the name of © holy ſcriptures,” or 
ſacred writings. Moreover, the text quoted by Po- 
lycarp is a text found in the colleGion at this day. 
What alſo the ſame Polycarp hath elſewhere quoted 
in the ſame manner, may be conſidered as proved to 
belong to the collection; and this comprehends St. 
Matthew's, and, probably, St. Luke's goſpel, the 
Acts of the Apoſtles, ten epiſtles of Paul, rhe firſt 
epiſtle of Peter, and the firſt of John f. In another 
place Polycarp has theſe words:“ Whoever per- 
verts the oracles of the Lord to his own Juſts, and 
© and ſays there is neither reſurrection nor judgment, 
he is the firſt-born of ſatan*.”” It does not appear 
what elſe Polycarp could mean by the © oracles of 
the Lord,“ but thoſe ſame © holy ſcriptures,” or 
facred writings, of which he had ſpoken before. 

II. Juſtin Martyr, whoſe apology was Written 
about thirty years after Polycarp's epiltle, expreſsly 
cites ſome of our preſent hiſtories under the title of 
GOSPEL, and that, not as a name by him firit aſcribed 


Lard. Cred. vol. I. p. 203. f Ib. p.223 Þ 1b. pe 224: 
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ro them, but as the name by which they were gene- 
rally known in his time. His words arc theſe ;— 
For the apoſtles, in the memoirs compoſed by 
them, which are called goſpels, have thus delivered 
* it, that Jeſus commanded them to take bread, and 
„give thanks*.” There exiſts no doubt, but that 
by the memoirs above-mentioned, Juſtin meant our 
preſent hiſtorical ſcriptures, for, throughout his 
works, he quotes theſe, and no others, 

III. Dionyſius, Biſhop of Corinth, who came 
thirty years after Juſtin, in a paſſage preſerved in 
. Euſebius, (for his works arc loſt) ſpeaks of * the 

ſcriptures of the Lord . 

IV. And at the ſame time, or very ncarly ſo, by 

 Trenzus, Biſhop of Lyons in France}, they are called 
divine ſcriptures, —“ divine oracles,'—* ſcriptures 
of the Lord,'—* cvangelic and apoſtolic writings $.” 

The quotations of Irenæus prove decidedly that our 

preſent goſpels, and theſe alone, together with the 

acts of the apoſtles, were the hiſtorical books com- 
prehended by him under theſe appellations. 

V. St. Matthew's goſpel is quoted by Theophilus, 
Biſhop of Antioch, contemporary with Irenzus, 
under the title of the evanyclic voiceſ];* and the 
copious works of Clement of Alexandria, publiſhed 
within fiftcen years of the ſame time, aſcribe to the 
books of the New Teſtament the various titles of 
* ſacred books,'—* divine ſcriptures,'—* divinely ' 
inſpired ſcriptures,'—* ſcriptures of the Lord,'— 
* the true evangelical canon J.“ 

VI. Tertullian, who joins on with Clement, beſide 
adopting moſt of the names and epithets above 


* Lard, Cred. vol. I. p. 27tr. + Ib. p. 298. 
t The reader will obſerve the remoteneſs of theſe two writers 
in country and ſituation. 


5 Ib p 343, et ſeg. || Ib. p. 427. J Ib. vol. II. p. 213. 
noticed, 
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noticed, calls the goſpels © our digeſta,” in alluſion, 


as it ſhould ſcem, to ſome collection ot Roman laws“ 
then cxtant. 


VII. By Origen, who came thirty years after 


Tertullian, the ſame, and others no leſs ſtrong titles, 


are applicd to the Chriſtian ſcriptures; and in addi- 
tion thercunto, this writer frequently ſpeaks of the 
Old and New Teſtament, '—* the ancient and new 
ſcriptures,” —* the ancient and new oracles . 

VIII. In Cyprian, who was not twenty years 
later, they are © books of the ſpirit, “ divine foun- 
tains,'—* fountains of the divine fulneſs}.” 

The expreſſions we have thus quoted are evidences 
of high and peculiar reſpect. They all occur within 
two centuries from the publicatioa of rhe books. 
Some of them commence with the companions of 
the apoſtles; and they increaſe in number and 
variety, through a ſcries of writers, touching upon 


one another, and deduced from the firſt age of the 
religion. 


8E. 


Dur ſcriptures were publicly read and expounded in the 
religious aſſemblies of the early Chriſtians. 


JosTiN MARTYR, who wrote in 


the year 140, which was ſeventy or eighty years 
after ſome, and leſs, probably, aftzr others of the 
goſpels were publiſhed, giving, in his firſt apology, 


* Lard. Cred vol, II, p. 630. + Ib. vol. III. p. 280. 
Ib. vol IV p. 844. 
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an account to the Emperor of the Chriſtian worſhip, 
has this remarkable paſſage: 

* The memoirs of the apoſtles, or the writings of 
the prophets, are read according as the time allows, 
* and, when the reader has ended, the preſident 
makes a diſcourſe, cxhortirg to the imitation of ſo 
excellent things“. 

A few ſhort obſervations will ſhow the value of 
this teſtimony. 

1. The * memoirs of the apoſtles,” Juſtin in 
another place expreſsly tells us are what are called 
* golpels;* and that they were the goſpels, which 
we how uſe is made certain by Juſtin's numerous 
quotations of them, and his ſilence about any others. 

2. Juſtin deſcribes the general uſage of the Chriſ- 
tian church. | 

3. Juſtin does not ſpeak of it as recent or newly 
inſtituted, but in the terms in which men ſpeak of 
eſtabliſhed cuſtoms. 

2. Tertullian, who followed Juſtin at the diſtance 
of about fifty years, in his account of the religious 
aſſemblies of the Chriſtians as they were conducted 
in his time ſays, We come together to recollect 
the divine ſcriptures; we nouriſh our faith, raiſe 
our hope, confirm our truſt, by the ſacred 
$ word +. 

3. Euſebius records of Origen, and cites for his 
authority the letters of biſhops contemporary with 
Origen, that, when he went into Paleſtine about the 
yeur 216, which was only 16 years after the date of 
i erimllian's teſtimony, he was defired by the biſhops 
of that country to diſcourſe and expound the ſcrip- 
tures publicly in the church, though he was not yet 
ordained a preſbyter fg. This anecdote recognizes 


* Lard. Cred vol. i. p. 273. + Ib. vol. ii. p. 628. 
þ} ib vol til. p. 68. 
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the uſage, not only of reading, but of expounding, 
the ſcriptures; and both as ſubſiſting in full foree; 
Origen alſo himſelf bears witneſs to the fame practice: 
This (fays he) we do, when the ſeriptures are read 
in the church, and when the diſcourſe for explica> 
tion is delivered ro the people“.“ And, what is a 
ſtill more ample teſtimony, many homilies of his 
upon the ſcriptures of the New Teſtament, delivered 
by him in the aſſemblies of the church, are till 
extant. Z 

IV. Cyprian, whoſe age was not twenty years 
lower than that of Origen, gives his people an 
account of having ordained two perfons, who were 
before confeſſors, to be readers, and what they 
were to read, appears by the reaſon which he gives 
for his choice:—* Nothing (ſays Cyprian) can be 
* more fit, than that he, who has made a glorious 
confeſſion of the Lord, ſhould read publicly in the 
church; that he who has ſhown himſelf willing to 
die a martyr, ſhould read the goſpel of Chriſt, by 
* which martyrs are made f.“ | 

V. Intimations of the ſame cuſtom may be traced 
in a great number of writers in the beginning and 
throughout the whole of the fourth century. Of 
theſe teſtimonies I will only uſe one as being, of 
itſelf, expreſs and full. Auguſtine, who appeared 
near the concluſion of the century, diſplays the 
benefit of the Chriſtian religion on this very account, 
the public reading of the ſcriptures in the churches, 
* where (ſays he) is a confluence of all ſorts of 
people of both ſexes, and where they hear how 
* they ought to live well in this world, that they may 
| * deſerve to live happily and eternally in another.“ 
And this cuſtom he declares to be univerſal; «* The 
© canonical books of ſcriptrurg being read every 


* Lzrd, Cred. vol. III. p. 302. f Ib. vol. IV. p. 842. 
L © where, 
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* where, the miracles therein recorded are well 
* known to all people“. 

It does not appear, that any books other than our 
preſent ſcriptures, were thus publicly read, except 
that the epiſtle of Clement was read in the church 
of Corinth, to which it was addreſſed, and in ſome 
others; and that the Shepherd of Hermas was read 
in many churches. Nor does it ſubtract much from 
the value of the argument, that theſe two writings 
partly come within it, becauſe we allow them to be 
the genuine writings of apoſtolical men. There is 
not the leaſt evidence, that any other goſpel, than 


the four which we reccive, was ever admitted to 
this diſtinction. 


SECT. VI. 


Commentaries were anciently written upon the ſcrip- 
tures; harmonies formed out of them; different 


copies carefully collated; and verſions made of them 
into different languages. 


No greater proof can be given of the 
eſteem in which theſe books were holden by the 
ancient Chriſtians, or of the ſenſe then entertained 
of their value and importance, than the induſtry 
beſtowed upon them. And it ought to be obſerved, 
that the value and importance of theſe books con- 
ſiſted entirely in their genuineneſs and truth. Therc 
was nothing in them as works of taſte, or as compo- 
ſions, which could have induced any one to have 


* Lard, Cred. vol. X. p. 276, ct ſeq. 
wruten 
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written a note upon them. Moreover it ſhows thar 
they were even then conſidered as ancient books. 
Men do not write comments upon publications of 
their own times: therefore the teſtimonies cited 
under this head, afford an evidence which carries up 
the evangelic writings much beyond the age of the 
ieſtimonies themſelves, and to that of their reputed 
authors. | 

I. Tatian, a follower of Juſtin Martyr, and who 
flouriſhed about the year 170, compoſed a harmony, 
or collation of the goſpels, which he called Diateſſa- 
ron of the four“. The title as well as the work, is 
remarkable; becauſe it ſhows-that then, as now, there 
were four, and only four goſpels, in general uſe with 

:hriſtians. And this was little more than a hund- 
red years after the publication of ſome of them. 

II. Pantenus, of the Alexandrian ſchool, a man 
of great reputation and learning, who came twenty 
years after Tatian, wrote many commentaries upon 
the holy ſcriptures, which, as Jerome teſtifies, were 
extant in his time f. 

III. Clement of Alexandria wrote ſhort explica- 
tions of many books of the Old and New 'Teſta- 
ment J. 

IV. Tertullian appeals from the authority of a 
later verſion then in uſe to the authentic Greek &,? 

V. An anonymous author, quoted by Euſebius, 
and who appears to have written about the year 
212, appeals to the ancient copies of the ſcriptures, 
in refutation of ſome corrupt readings alleged by 
the followers of Artemon ||. 

VI. The ſame Euſebius, mentioned by name 
ſeveral writers of the church who lived at this time, 
and concerning whom he ſays, © there ſtill remain 
divers monuments of the Jaudable induſtry of thoſe 


* Lard. Cred. vol I, p. 307. + Ib. vol. I. p. 455- 
+ Ib. vol. II. p. 462. $ Ib. p. 638. || Ib, vol. III. p. 46. 
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ancient and eccleſiaſtical men,“ (i. e. of Chriſtian 
writers, Who were conſidered as ancient in the year 
zoo) adds, there are beſides treatiſes of man 
others, whoſe names we have not been able to 
learn, orthodox and eccleſiaſtical men, as the inter- 
pretations of the divine ſcriptures, given by each 
+ of them, ſhow *.? 

VII. The five laſt teſtimonies may be referred to 
the year 200, immediatcly after which, a period of 
thirty years gives us, 

Julius Africanus, who wrote an epiſtle upon the 
apparent diflerence in the genealogies in Matthew 
and Luke, which he endeavours to reconcile by the 
diſtinction of natural and legal deſcent, and conducts 
his hypotheſis with great induſtry through the whole 
ſcries of generations+. 

Ammonius, a learned Alexandrian, who compoſed, 
as Tatian had done, a harmony of the four goſpel: ; 
which proves, as Tatian's work did, that there were 
four goſpels, and no more, at this time in uſe in the 
church. It affords alſo an inſtance of the zeal of 
Chriſtians for thoſe writings, and of their ſolicitude 
about them]. | | 

And, above both theſe, Origen, who wrote com- 
mentaries, or homilies, upon moſt of the books 
included in the New Teſtament, and upon no other 
books but theſe. In particular, he wrote upon St. 
John's goſpel, very largely upon St. Matthew's, and 
commentaries, or homilies, upon the acts of the 
apoſtles 9. 

VIII. In addition to theſe, the third century like- 
wiſe contains, 

Dionyſius of Alexandria, a very learned man, 
who compared, with great accuracy, the accounts in 


* Lard. Cred. vol. II. p. 551. + Ib, vol. HI. p. 170. 
4 Id. p. 122. $ Ib. p. 352, 192, 202, 245. 
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che four goſpels of the time of Chriſt's reſurrection, 
adding a reflection which ſnowed his opinion of their 
authority: — Let us not think that the evangeliſts 
diſagree, or contradict each other, although there 
be ſome ſmall difference; but let us honeſtly and 
« faithfully endeavour to reconcile what, we read“. 
Victorin, Biſhop of Pettaw in Germany, who 
wrote comments upon St. Matthew's goſpel f. 
Lucian, a Preſbyter of Antioch, and Heſychius, 
an Egyptian Biſhop, who put forth editions of the 
New Teitamenr. | | 
IX. The fourth century ſupplies a catalogue f of 
fifteen writers, who expended. their labours upon 
the books of the New Teſtament, and whoſe works: 
or names are come down to our time; amongſt 
which number, it may be ſufficient, for the purpoſe 
of ſhowing the ſentiments and the ſtudies of learned 
Chriſtians of that age, to notice the following: 
Euſebius, in the very beginning of the century, 
wrote expreſoly upon the diſcrepancies-obſervable in 
the goſpels, and likewiſe a treatiſe, in which he 
pointed out what things are related by four, what by 
three, what by two, and what by ore evangeliſt 6. 
This author alſo teſtifies, what is certainly a material 
piece of evidence, that the writings. of the apoſtles 
had obtained ſuch an eſteem, as to be tranſlated into 
every language both of Grecks and Barbarians, and 


* Lard Cred, vol. IV. p. 661. + Ib. p. 195. 


t Euſebius, A. D. 315 Gregory, Nyſſen, - 371 
Juvencus, Spain, - 330 Didymus of Alexandria 370 
Theodore, "Thrace, - 334 Ambroſe of Milan, 374 
Hilary, PoiGicrs, - 354 Diodore of Tarſus, - 4398 


Fortnnatus, - - - 349 Gandentius of Breſcia 387 
Apollinarius of Lao- Theodore of Cilicia, 394 
dicea, - - 362 Jerome, - - 392 


Damatuz, Rome, 366 Chryſoſtom, - 398 
5 Th. vol. VIII. p. 46. 
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to be dilizently ſtudicd by all nations“. This tef. 
* timony was given about the year 3-0; how long 
* beſore tha: date theſe tranſlations were made, does 
© not appear. | 

Damaſcus, Biſhop of Rome, correſponded with 
St. Jerome upon the expoſition of difficult texts of 
ſcripture; and, in a letter ſtill remaining, defires 
Jerome to give him a clear explanation of the word 
Hoſanna, found in the New Teſtament ; he (Da- 
* maſcus) having met with very different interpreta- 
© tions of jt, in the Greck ard Latin commentaries 
of catholic writers which he had read.“ "This 
laſt clauſe ſhows the number and varicty of commen- 
taries then extant, 

Gregory of Nyſlen, ar one time, appeals to the 
moſt exact copics of St. Mark's goſpel ; at another 
time compares together, and propoſes to reconcile, 
the ſeveral accounts of the reſurrection given by the 
four evangeliſts ; which limitation proves, that there 
were no other hiſtories of Chriſt decmed authentic 
beſide theſe, or included in the ſame character with 
theſe, This writer obſerves, acutely enough, that 
the diſpoſition of the clothes in the ſepulchre, the 
napkin that was about our Saviour's head not lying 
with the linen clothes, but wrapped together in a 
place by itſelf, did not beſpeak the terror and hurry 
of thieves, and therefore refutes the ſtory of the 
body being, ſtolen}, 

Ambroſe, Biſhop of Milan, remarked various 
readings in the Latin copies of the New Teſtament, 
and appeals to the original Greek ; 

And Jerome, towards the concluſion of this cen- 
tury, put forth an edition of the New Teſtament in 
Latin, corrected, at leaſt as to the goſpels, by 
Greek copies, and thoſe (he ſays) ancient.” 


# Lard, Cred. p. 201. f Ib. Vol. IX. p. 108. J Ib. p. 163. 
Laſtly, 
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' Laſtly, Chryſoſtom, it is well known, delivered 
and publiſhed a great many homilies, or ſermons, 
upon the goſpels and the acts of the apoſtles, 

It is ncedleſs to bring down this article lower; but 
it is of importance to add, that there is no example 
of Chriſtian writers of the three firſt centuries com- 
poling comments upon any other books than thoſe 
which are found in the New Teſtament, except the 
ſingle one, of Clement of Alexandria commenting 
upon a book called the revelation of Peter. 

Of the ancient ver/ions of the New Teſtament, 
one of the moſt valuable is the Syriac. Syriac was 
the language of Paleſtine when Chriſtianity was there 
firſt eſtabliſhed. And although the books of ſcrip- 
ture were written in Greek, for the purpoſe of a 
more extended circulation than within the precincts 
of Judea, yet it is probable that they would ſoon be 
tranſlated into the vulgar language of the country 
where the religion firſt prevailed. Accordingly, a 
Syriac tranſlation is now extant, all along, ſo far as 
appears, uſed by the inhabitants of Syria, bearing 
many internal marks of high antiquity, ſupported in 
its pretenſions by the uniform tradition of the Eaſt, 
and confirmed by the diſcovery of many very ancient 
manuſcripts in the libraries of Europe. It is about 
200 years ſince a Biſhop of Antioch ſent a copy of 
this tranſlation into Europe to be printed; and this 
ſeems to be the firſt time that the tranſlation became 
generally known to theſe, parts of the world. The 
Biſhop of Antioch's teſtament was found to contain 
all our books, except the ſecond epiſtle of Peter, 
the ſecond and third of John, and the revelation 
which books, however, have ſince been diſcovered 
in that language in ſome ancient manuſcripts of 
Europe. But in this collection, no other book, 
beſide what is in ours, appears ever to have had a 
place. And, which is very wor:ny of obſervation, 
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the text, though preſerved in a remote country 
and without communication with ours, differs from 
ours very little, and in nothing that is important % 


SECT. VII. 


Our ſcriptures were received by ancient Chriſtians of 
different ſefts and perſuaſions, by many heretics as ' 
well as catholics, and were uſually appealed to by 
both ſides in the controverſies which araſe in, theſe 


days. 


Tur three moſt ancient topics of con- 
troverſy amongſt Chriſtians, were the authority of 
the Jewiſh inſtitution, the origin of evil, and: the 
nature of Chriſt, Upon the firſt of theſe, we find, 
in very early times, one claſs of herctics rejecting 
the Old — Amps entirely, another contending for 
the obligation of its law, in all its parts, through- 
out its whole extent, and over every one who ſought 
acceptance with God, Upon the two latter ſubjects 
a natural, perhaps, and venial, but a fruitleſs, eager, 
and impatieni curioſity, prompted by the philoſophy, 
and: iy the ſcholaſtic habits of the ape, which car- 
ried men much into bold hypotheſes and conjectural 
ſolurions, raiſed amongſt ſome who profeſſed: Chriſ- 
tianity very wild and unfounded opinions. I think 
there is no reaſon to believe, that the number of 
theſe bore any conſiderable proportion to the body 
of tlie Chriſtian church; and amidſt the diſputes, 
which ſuch opinions neceſſarily occaſioned, it is a 


#* Jones on the Canon, vol, I. c. xiv, 
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great ſatisfaction to perceive, what in a vaſt plurality 
of inſtances we do perceive, all ſides recurring to 
the ſame ſcriptures, 

[*, Baſilides lived near the age of the apoſtles, 
about the year 120, or perhaps ſooner f. He re- 
jected the Jewiſh inſtitution, not as ſpurious, but as 
proceeding from a being inferior to the true God; 
and in other reſpects advanced a ſcheme of theology 
widely different from the general doctrine of the 
Chriſtian church, and which, as it gained over ſome 
diſciples, was warmly oppoſed. by Chriſtian writers 
of the ſecond: and third century. In theſe writings 
there is poſitive evidence, that Baſilides received the 
goſpel of Matthew; and there is no ſufficient proof 
that he rejected any of the other three; on the 
contrary, it appears that he wrote a commentary 
upon the goſpel, ſo copious, as to be divided into 
twenty-four books}. 

II. The Valentinians appeared about the ſame 
time 9. Their hereſy conſiſted in certain notions 
concerning angelic natures, which can hardly be 
rendered intelligible to a modern reader. They 
ſcem, however, to have acquired as much impor- 
tance as any, of the ſcpariſts of that early age. Of 
this ſect, Ircnazus, who wrote A. D. 172, expreſsly 
record», that they endeavoured to fetch; arguments 
for their opinions, from the evangelic- and apoſtolic 
writings||. Heracleon, one of the moſt celebrated 
ot the ſcct, and who lived probably ſo early as the 
year 125, wrote commentaries upon Luke and ſohn F. 


*The materials of the ſormer part of this ſection are taken 
from Dr, Lardner's hiſtory of the heretics of the two firſt centu- 
ries, publiſhed ſince his death, with additions by the Rev. Mr. 
Hogg of Excter, and inſerted in the ninth volume of his works, 
of the edition of 1788, 

IX p. 1. 1 Ib. p. 305, 306. 

Vol. IX. ed. 1788, p. 30 || Vol, I. p. 383. 

J. Vol. IX. ed. 1788, p. 352. 
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Some obſervations alſo of his upon Matthew are 
preſerved by Origen“. Nor is there any reaſon to 
douht, that he received the whole New "Teſtament. 

III. The Carpocratians were alſo early heretics, 
little, if at all, later than the two preceding +. 
Some of their opinions reſembled, what we at this 

day mean by Socinianiſm. With reſpe& to the 
ſpores, they are ſpecifically charged by Irenæus 
and by Epiphanius, with cndeavouring to pervert a 
paſſage in Matthew, which amounts to a poſitive 
proof, that they reccived that goſpel j. Negatively, 
they are not accuſed by their adverſarics, of rejecting 
any part of the New Teſtament, 

IV. The Sethians, A. D. 1506; the Monraniſts, 
A. D. 156; the Marcoftans, A. D. 1607; Hermo- 
genes, A. D. 180%*; Praxias, A. D. 1964+; Arte- 
mon, A. D. 200 11; Theodotus, A. D. 2c0; all 
included under the denomination of heretics, and all 
engaged in controverſies with catholic Chriſtians, 
received the ſcriptures of the New Feſtament. 

V. Tatian, who lived in the year 172, went into 
many extravagant opinions, was the founder of a 
ſe& called Encratites, and was deeply involved in 
diſputes with the Chriſtians of that age; yet Tatian 
ſo received the four goſpels, as to compoſe a har- 
mony from them. 

VI. From a writer, quoted by Fuſebius, of about 
the year 200, it is apparent that they, who, at that 
lime, contended for the mere humanity of Chriſt, 
argued from the ſcriptures ; for they are accuſed 
by this writer of making alterations in thcir copics, 
ju order to favour their opinions$F$. 


* Lard. Cre, vol. IX. ed. 17581. p. 353- + Ib. p. 309. 


+ Ib. p. 318. 6 Ih. p. 455. Ih. p. 482. 
c Ib. p. 348. ** Ib. p. 473 ＋ Ib. p 433. 
Ib p. 466, Ib. vol. III. p. 46. 
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VII. Origen's ſenti nents excited great controver- 
ſies; the Biſhops of Rome and Alexandria, and 
many others, condemning, the Biſhops of the Eaſt 
eſpouſing them; yet there is not the ſmalleſt queſ- 
tion, but that both the advocates and adverſaries of 
theſe opinions acknowledged the ſame authority of 
ſcripture. In his time, which the reader will re- 
member was about one hundred and fifty years after 
the ſcriptures were publiſhed, many diſſenſions ſub- 
ſiſted amongſt Chriſtians, with which they were re- 
proached by Celſus, yet Origen, who has recorded 
this accuſation without contradicting it, nevertheleſs 
teſtifies, * that the four goſpels were received without 
«* diſpute by the whole church of God under hea- 
ven. 

VIII. Paul of Samoſata, about thirty years after 
Origen, ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the controverſy 
concerning the nature of Chriſt, as to be the ſubject 
of two councils, or ſynods, aſſembled at Antioch, 
upon his opinions. Yet he is not charged by his 
adverſaries with rejecting any book of the New Teſ- 
tament. On the contrary, Epiphanius, who wrote 
a hiſtory of heretics a hundred years afterwards, 
ſays, that Paul endeavoured to ſupport his doctrine 
by texts of the ſcripture. And Vincentius Lirinen- 
ſis, A. D. 434, ſpeaking of Paul and other heretics 
of the ſame age, has theſe words: © Here, perhaps, 
* ſome one may aſk, whetl:er heretics alſo urge the 
* teſtimony of ſcripture, They urge it indeed, ex- 
* plicitly and vehemently; for you may ſee them 
flying through every book of the ſacred law.“ 

IX. A controverſy at the ſame time exiſted with 
the Noctians or Sabellians, who ſeem to have gone 
into the oppoſite extreme from that of Paul of Sa- 
moſata, and his followers. Yet, according to the 


* Lard, Cred. vol. IV. p. 642. + Ib. vol. XI. p. 158. 
expreſs 
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expreſs teſtimony of Epiphanius, Sabellins received 
all- the ſcriptures. And with both ſe&ts Catholic 
writers conſtantly allege the ſcriptures, and reply to 
the arguments which their opponents drew from- 
particular texts, This is a proof, that parties, who 
were the molt oppoſite and irreconcilcable to one 
another, acknowledged the authority of ſcripture, 
and with cqual deference, 

X, And as a general teſtimony to the ſame point, 
may be produced what was ſaid by one of the 
biſhops oft he council of Carthage, which was holden 
a little before this time. 1 am of opinion that 
*-blaſphemous and wicked heretics, who per-ert the 
* facred and adorable words of the ſcriptures, ſhould: 
* be execrated*,* Undoubredly what they perverted: 
they received. 

XI. The Millenium, Novatianiſm, the baptiſm of 
heretics, the keeping of Faſtcr, engaged alſo the 
attention, and divided the opinions of Chriſtians, at 
and before that time (and, by the way, it may be 
obſerved, that ſuch diſputes, though on ſome ac- 
counts to be blamed, ſhowed how much men were 
in carneſt upon the ſubje &) yet every one appealed, 
for the grounds of his opinion to ſcripture autho- 
rity. Dionyſius of Alexandria, who flouriſhed A. D. 
247, deicribing a conference, or public diſputation, 
with the Millenarians of Egypt, confeſſes of them, 
though their adverſary, * that they embraced what- 
ever could be made out by good arguments from 
the holy ſcriptures 4.” Novatus, A. D. 251, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by ſome rigid ſentiments concerning the 
reception of thoſe who had lapſed, and the founder 
of a numerous ſet, in his few remaining works 
quotes the goſpel with the ſame reſpe& as other 
Chriſtians did; and concerning his followers the 


* Lard, Cred. vol. IX. p. 839. + Ib. vol. IV. p. 666. 
teſtimony 
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teſtimony of Socrates, who wrote about the year 
440, is poſitive, viz. that, in the diſputes between 
* the catholics and them, each ſide endeavoured to 
« ſupport itſelf by the authority of the divine ſcrip- 
6 zares *.” 

XII. The Donatiſts, who ſprung up in the year 
328, uſed the ſame ſcriptures as we do. Produce 
* (faith Auguſtine) ſome proof from the ſcriptures, 
* whoſe authority is common to us both f.“ 

XIII. It is perfeRly notorious, that, in the Arian 
controverſy, which aroſc ſoon after the year 300, 
both ſides appealed to the ſame ſcriptures, and with 
equal profeſſions of deference and regard. The 
Arians, in their council of Antioch, A. D. 341, 
pronounce, that, * if any one, contrary to the ſound 
doctrine of the ſcriptures, ſay that the ſon is a 
© creature, as one of the creatures, let him be ana- 
thema 1.“ They and the Athanaſians mutually ac- 
cuſe cach of uſing unſcriptural phraſes, which was a 
mutual acknowledgment of the concluſive authority 
of ſcripture. 

XIV. The Priſcillianiſts, A. D. 3786, the Pelagians, 
A. D. 405, received the ſame ſcriptures as we do. 

XV. The teſtimony of Chryſoſtom, who lived 
near the year 400, is ſo poſitive in affirmation of 
the propotition which we maintain, that it may 
form a proper concluſion of the argument. The 

general reception of the goſpels is a proof that 
* their hiſtory is true and conſiſtent ; for ſince the 
* writing of the goſpels, mauy heretics have ariſen, 
holding opinions contrary to what is contained in 
them, Who yet receive the goſpels either entire or 

* in party.“ I am not moved by what may ſeem a 


* Lard. Cred. vol, V. p. 105. + Ib. vol. VII. p. 243. 
1 Ib. vol. VII. p. 277. 6 Ib, vol. IX. p. 325. 
Ib. vol. XI. p. 52. q Ib, vol. X. p. 316. 
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deduction from Chryſoſtom's teſtimony, the words 
entire or in part ;* for, if all the parts, which were 
ever queſtioned in our goſpels, were given up, it 
would not aſſect the miraculous origin of the religion 
in the ſmalleſt degree: e. 

Cerinthus is ſaid by Epiphanius to have received 
the goſpel of Matthew, but not entire. What the 
omiſſions were does not appear. The common opi- 
nion, that he rejected the two firſt chapters, ſeems 
to have been a miſtake “. It is agreed, however, 

all who have given any account of Cerinthus, 
that he taught that the Holy Ghoſt (whether he 
meant by that name a perſon or a power) deſcended 
upon Jeſus at his baptiſm ; that Jeſus from this time 
rene og many miracles, and that he appeared after 

is death. He muſt have retained therefore the 
eſſential parts of the hiſtory. 

Of all the ancient heretics, the moſt extraordinary 
was Marcion f. One of his tenets was the rejection 
of the Old Teſtament, as proceeding from an infe- 
rior and imperfe& deity ; and in purſuance of this 
hypotheſis, he craſed from the New, and that, as 
it ſhould ſeem, without entering into any critical 
reaſons, every paſſage which recognized the Jewiſh 
ſcriptures. He ſpared not a text which contradicted 
his opinion. It is reaſonable to believe, that Mar- 
cion treated books as he treated texts: yet this raſh 
and wild controverſialiſt publiſhed a reſenſion, or 
chaſtiſed edition, of St. Luke's goſpel, containing 
the leading facts, and all which is neceſſary to au— 
thenticate the religion. This example aftords proof, 
that there were always ſome points, and thoſe the 
main points, which neither wildneſs nor raſhneſs, 
neither the fury of oppoſition nor the intemperance 


* Lard, Cred. vol. IX. ed. 1788, p. 322. 
+ Ib. ſect. ii. e. x. Alſo Michael, vol. I. c. 1. ſe. xviii. 
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of controverſy, would venture to call in queſtion. 
There is no reaſon to believe that Marcion, though 
full of reſentment againſt the catholic Chriſtians, 
ever charged them with forging their books. * The 
goſpel of St. Matthew, the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
* with thoſe of St. Peter and St. James, as well as 
the Old Teſtament in general, (he ſaid) were wri- 
* tings not for Chriſtians but for Jews*.* This 
declaration ſhows the ground upon which Marcion 
preceded in his mutilation of the ſcriptures, viz. his 
diſlike of the paſſages or the books. Marcion flou- 
riſhed about the year 130. 

Dr. Lardner, in his General Review, ſums up this 
head of evidence in the following words: Noetus, 
© Paul of Samoſata, Sabellius, Marcellus, Photinus, 
the Novatians, Donatiſts, Manicheans +, Priſcillia- 
© niſts, beſide Artemon, the Audians, the Arians, and 
divers others, all received moſt or all the ſame 
© books of the New Teſtament which the catholics 


© received; and agreed in a like reſpe& for them 


© as writ by apoſtles, or their diſciples and compa- 
* nions 1. 


* I have tranſcribed this ſentence from Michaelis (page 
38), who has not, however, referred to the authority upon 
which he attributes theſe words to Marcion. | 

+ This mult be with an exception, however, of Fauſtus, 
who lived ſo late as the year 384. 


+ Ib. vol. XII, p. 12. Dr. Lardner's future enquiries 
ſupplied him with many other inſtances 
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SECT. vin. 


The four goſpels, the adts of the apoſtles, thirteen 
epi/tles of St. Paul, the firſt epiſtle of John, and the 
firſt of Peter, were received without doubt by thoſe 
who doubted concerning the other books, which are 
included in our preſent canon. 


I STATE this propoſition, becauſe, if 
made out, it ſhows that the authenticity of their 
books was a ſubject amongſt the early Chriſtians of 
conſideration and enquiry ; and that, where there 
was cauſe of doubt, they did doubt; a circumſtance 
which ſtrengthens very much their teſtimony to ſuch 
books as were received by them with full acqui- 
eſcence. 

I. Jerome, in his account of Caius, who was 
probably a preſbyter of Rome, and who flouriſhed 
near the year 200, records of him, that, reckoning 
up only thirteen epiſtles of Paul, he ſays the four- 
teenth, which is inſcribed to the Hebrews, is not 
his; and then Jerome adds, With the Romans to 
this day it is not looked upon as Paul's.“ This 
agrees, in the main, with the account given by 
Euſebius of the ſame ancient author and his work; 
except that Euſcbius delivers his own remark in more 
guarded terms, and indeed to this very time, by 
* ſome of the Romans, this epiſtle is not thought to 
to be the apoſtle's “. 


* Lard. Cred. vol. is. p. 240. 
I II. Origen 
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II. Origen, about twenty years after Cains, 
quoting the epiſtle ro the Hebrews, obſerves thar 
ſome might diſpute the authority of that epiſtle, and 
therefore proceeds to quote to the ſame point, as 
undoubted books of ſcripture, the Goſpel of St. 
Mathew, the Acts of the Apoſtles, and Paul's firſt 
epiſtle to the Theflalonians*. And in another place, 
this author ſpeaks of the epiſtle to the Hebrews 
thus: The account come down to us is various, 
* ſome ſaying that Clement, who was Biſhop of 
Rome, wrote this epiſtle; others, that it was 


Luke, the ſame who writ the goſpel and the Accs“ 


Speaking alſo in the ſame paragraph of Peter, Peter 
* (ſays he) has left one epiſtle acknowledged; let it 
be granted likewiſe that he wrote a ſecond, for it 
© is doubted of.” And of John, He has alſo left 
one epiltle, of a very few lines; grant alſo a ſecond 
and a third, for all do not allow theſe to be genu- 
ine.“ Now let it be noted, that Origen, who thus 
diſcriminates, and thus confeſſes his own doubts, 
and the doubts which ſubſiſted in his time; expreſsly 
witneſſes concerning the four goſpels, that they 
alone are received without diſpute by the whole 
church of God under heaven. | 

III. Dionyſius of Alexandria, in the year 247, 
doubts conecrning the Book of Revelation, Whether 
it was written by St John; ſtates the grounds of his 
doubt ; repreſcnts the diverſity of opinion concerning 
it, in his own time, and before his time}. Vet the 
ſame Dionyſius vſ-s and collates the four goſpels, 
in a manner which ſhows that he entertained” not 
the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion of their authority, and in a 
manner alſo which ſhows, that they, and they alone, 
were-received as authentic hiſtories of Chriſt 9. 


* Lard, Cred. vol. III. p. 24. ＋ Ib. p. 234. 
7 Ib. vol. IV p. 670. $ Ib, p. 661. 


M IV. But 
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IV. But this ſcction may be ſaid to have been 
framed on purpoſc to introduce to the reader two 
remarkable paſſages, extant in Euſebius's eccleſiaf- 
tical hiſtory. The firſt paſſage opens with theſc 
words Let us obſerve the writings of the apoſtle 
« john, which are uncontradicted ; and, firſt of all, 
muſt be mentioned, as acknowledged of all, the 
* golpel according to him, well known to all the 
* churches under heaven.“ The author then pro- 
ceeds to relate the occaſions of writing the goſpels, 
and the reafons for placing St. John's the laſt, ma- 
nifeltly ſpeaking throughout of all the four as parallel 
in their anthority, and in the certainty of their ori- 
ginal“. The ſecond paſſage is taken from a chapter, 
the title of which is, Of the Scriptures wniver/ally 
* acknowledged, and of thoſe that are not ſuch.” 
Euſebius begins his enumeration in the following 
manner ;—* In the firſt place are to be ranked the 
* ſacred four goſpels, then the book of the acts of 
* the apoſtles, after that are to be reckoned the 
« epiltles of Paul. In the next place, that called the 
« firſt epiſtle of John, and the epiſtle of Peter, are 
to be eſteemed authentic. After this is to be placed, 
if it be thought fit, the revelation of John, about 
« which we ſhall obſerve the different opinions at 
proper ſeaſons. Of the controverted, but yet well 
* known, or approved by the moſt, are that called 
the epiſtle of James, and that of Jude, and the 
« ſecond of Peter, and the ſecond and third of John, 
* wherher they are written by the evangeliſt, or 
another of the ſame name f.“ He then proceeds to 
reckon up five others, not in our canon, which he 
calls in one place ſpurious, in another controverted, 


* Lard, Cred. vol. VIII. p. go. 
+ Lard, Cred. vol. VIII. p. 98. 


meaning 
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meaning as appears to me, nearly the ſame thing by 
theſe two words “. 
It is manifeſt from this paſſage, that the four goſ- 
pels, and the acts of the apoſtles, (the parts of ſcrip- 
ture with which our concern principally lies) were 
acknowledged without diſpute even by thoſe who 
raiſed objections, or entertained doubts, about ſome 
other parts of the ſame collection. But the paſſage 
proves ſomething more than this. The author was 
extremely converſant in the writings of Chriitians, 
which had been publiſhed from the commencement 
of the inſtitution to his own time; and it was from 
theſe writings that he drew his knowledge of the 
character and reception of the books in queſtion. 
That Euſchius recurred to this medium of informa- 
tion, and that he had examined with attention this 
ſpecies of proof, is thewn, firſt, by a paſſage in the 
very chapter we are quoting, in which, ſpeaking of 
the books which he calls ſpurious, * None (he ſays) 
of the eccleſiaſtical writers, in the ſucceſſion of rhe 
* apoſtles, have vouchſafed to make any mention of 


them in their writings ;* and ſecondly, by another 
paſſage of the ſame work, wherein, ſpeaking of the 
firſt epiſtle of Peter, This (he ſays) the preſbyters 


* of ancient times have quoted in their writings 
© as undoubtedly genuine+;* and then ſpeaking of 
ſome other wricings bearing the name of Peter, 
We know (he ſays) that they have nor been deli- 
* yered down to us in the number of carholic wri- 
* tings, foraſmuch as no eccleſiaſtical writers of the 


That Euſebius could not intend, by the word rendered 
* ſpurious,” what we at preſent mean by it, is evident from a 
clauſe in this very chapter, where, ſpeaking of the golpels of 
Peter and Thomas, and Matthias and ſome others, he ſays, 
They are not ſo much as to be reckoned among the ſpuricus. 
but are to be rejefted, as alt gether abſurd and impious.“ 
Vol. VIII. p. 98. + Lard. Cred. vol. VIII. p. 99. 
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* ancients, or of our times, have made uſe of teſtimo- 
* nies out of them.” But in the progreſs of this 
© hiſtory,” the author proceeds, * we ſhall make it 
our buſineſs to ſhow, together with the ſucceſſions 
* from the apoſtles, what eccleſiaſtical writers, in 
every age, have uſed ſuch writings as theſe which 
are contradifted, and what they have ſaid, with 


« regard to the ſcriptures reccived in the New Tefſ- 


* tament, and acknowledged by all, and with regard 
to thoſe which are not ſuch “. | 
After this it is reaſonable to believe, that, when 
Euſebius ſtates the four goſpels, and the acts of the 
apoſtles, as uncontradiéted, unconteſted, and ac- 
 knowledged by all; and when he places them in op- 
poſition, not only to thoſe which were ſpurious in 
our ſenſe of that term, but to thoſe which were con- 
troverted, and even to thoſe which were well known 
and approved by many, yet doubred of by ſome; 
he repreſents, not only the ſenſe of his own age, but 
the reſult of the evidence, which the writings of 
prior ages, from the apoſtlcs' time to his own, had 
furniſhed to his enquiries. The opinion of Euſebius 
and his contemporaries, appears to have been found- 
ed upon the teſtimony of writers whom they then 
called ancient; and we may obſerve, that ſuch of 
the works of theſe writers, as have come down to 
our times, entirely confirm the judgment, and ſup- 
port the diſtinction which Euſebius propoſes. The 
books, which he calls, books univerſally acknow- 
© ledged,” are in fact uſed and quoted, in the remain- 
ing works of Chriſtian writers, during the 250 years 
between the apoſtles* time and that of Euſebius, 
much more frequently than, and ia a different man- 


ner from, thoſc, the authority of which, he tells us, 
was diſputed. 


* Lard, Cred. vol. VIII. p. 111, 
SECS 
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8 ECT. IX. 


Our hiſtorical ſcriptures were attacked by the early 
adverſaries of Chriſtianity, as containing the ac- 
counts upon which the religion was founded. 


1. Ne a R the middle of rhe ſecond cen- 
tury, Celſus, a heathen philoſopher, wrote a pro- 
fell treatiſe againſt Chriſtianity, To this treatiſe, 
Origen, who came abour fifty years after him, pub- 
liſhed an anſwer, in which he frequently recites his 
adverſary's words and arguments. The work of 
Celſus is loſt ; but that of Origen remains. Origen 


appears to have given us the words of Celſus, where 


he profeſſes to give them, very fairhfully ; and, 
amongſt other reaſons for thinking ſo, this is one, 
that the objection, as ſtared by him from Celſus, is 

* 1 5 than his own anſwer. I think it 
alſo probable that Origen, in his anſwer, has retailed 
a large portion of the work of Celſus: that it may 
not be ſuſpected (he ſays) that we paſs by any chap- 
© ters, becauſe we have no anſwers at hand, I have 
© thought it beſt, according to my ability, to conſute 


_ * every thing propoſed by him, not ſo much obſerv- 


ing the natural order o 
he has taken himſelf *.” 

Celſus wrote about 100 years after the goſpels 
were publithed ; and therefore any notices of theſe 
books from him are extremely important for their 
antiquity, They are, however, rendered more fo 
by the character of the author; for the reception, 
credit, and notoriety of theſe books muſt have been 


things, as the order which 


„Or. eont. Cel: L L fed: 41. 5 
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well eſtabliſhed amongſt Chriſtians, to have made 
them ſubjects of animadverſions and oppoſition by 
ſtrangers and by enemies. It evinces the truth of 
what Chryſoſtom, two centuries afterwards, obſerved, 
that * the goſpels, when written, were not hid in a 
* corner, or buried in obſcurity, but they were made 
* known to all the world, before enemies as well as 
others, even as they are now.” | 

1. Celſus, or the Jew whom he perſonates, uſes 
theſe words—* I could ſay many things concerning 
the affairs of Jeſus, and thoſe, too, different from 
© thoſe written by the diſciples of Jeſus,- but I pur- 
* poſcly omit them“. Upon this paſſage it has been 
rightly obſerved, that it is not caſy to believe, that 
if Celſus could have contradicted the diſciples upon 
good evidence in any material point. he would have 
omitted to do ſo; and that the aſſertion is, what 
Origen calls it, a mere oratorical flouriſh. 
It is ſufficient however to prove, that, in the time 
of Celſus, there were books well known, and al- 
lowed to be written by the diſciples of Jeſus, which 
books contained a hiſtory of him. By the term 
diſciple, Celſus does not mean the followers of Jeſus 
in general, for them he calls Chriſtians, or believers, 
or the like, but thoſe who had been taught by Jeſus 
himſelf, i. e. his apoſtles and companions. 
2. In another paſſage, Celſus accuſes the Chriſ- 
tians of altering the goſpel f. The accuſation refers 
to ſome varieties in the readings of particular paſ- 
ſages ; for Celſus goes on to object, that when be 
are preſſed hard, and one reading has been e 
they diſown that, and fly to another. We cannot 
perceive from Origen that Celſus ſpecified any parti- 
cular inſtances, and without ſuch ſpecification the 


* Lardner's Jewiſh and Heathen Teltim, vol. II, p. 274. 
+ Ibid page 275. | 5 


charge 
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charge is of no value, But the true concluſion to 
be drawn from it is, that there were in the hands of 
the Chriſtians, hiſtories, which were even then of 
ſome ſtanding ; for various readings and corruptions 
do not take place in recent productions. 

The former quotation, the reader will remember, 
proved that theſe books were compoſed by the diſci- 
ples of Jeſus, ſtrictly ſo called; the preſent quotation 
ſhews, that though objections were taken by the 
adverſaries of the religion to the integrity of theſe 
books, there was none to their genuineneſs. 

3. In a third paſſage, the Jew, whom Celſus in- 
troduces, ſhuts up an argument in this manner: 
* Theſe things then we have alleged to you out. of 
* your own writings, not needing any other weapons“. 
It is manifeſt that this boaſt proceeds upon the ſup- 
poſition that the books, over which the writer af- 
fects to triumph, poſſeſſed an authority, by which 
Chriſtians confeſſed themſelves to be bound. | 

4. That the books to which Celſus refers were 
no other than our preſent goſpels, is made out b 
his alluſions to various paſſages ſtill found in theſe 
goſpels. Celſus takes notice of the genealogies, 
which fixes two of theſe goſpels; of the precepts, _ 
reſiſt not him that injures you, and, if a man ſtrike” 
thee on the one cheek, offer to him the other alſo+ ; 
of the woes denounced b Chriſt ; his predi&ions ; 

his ſaying that it is impoſſible to ſerve two 1 
of the purple robe, the crown of thorns, and t 
reed in his hand; of the blood that flowed from 
the body of Jeſus upon the croſs 5, which circum- 
ſtance is recorded by John alone; and (what is inſtar 
omnium for the purpoſe for which we produce it) 
of the difference in the accounts given of the reſur- 


* Lard, Teſt. vol. I. p. 276. F Ib. P- 276. 
4 Ib. p. 277. | 9 Ib. p- 280, 281. 
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reftion by the evangeliſts, ſome mentioning two an- 
gels at the ſepulchre, others only one “. 

It is extremely material to remark, that Celfus 
not only perpetually referred to the accou ts of 
Chriſt contained in the four goſpels , bur that he 
referred to no other accounts ; that he founded none 
of his objeCtions to Chriſtianity upon any thing de- 
livered in ſpurious goſpels. | | 

II. Wbat Celſus was in the ſecond century, Por- 
phyry became in the third. His work, which was 
a large and formal treatiſe againſt the Chriſtian reli. 
gion, is not extant, We muſt be content therefore 
to gather his obje&ions from Chriſtian writers, who 
have noticed in order to anſwer them; and enough 
remains of this ſpecics of information, ro prove 
completely, 'that Porphyry's animadverſions were 
directed againſt the contents of our preſent goſpels, 
and of the ads of the apoſtics ; Porphyry confider- 
ing that ro overthrow them was to overthrow the 
religion. Thus he objects to the repetition of a ge- 
neration in St. Matthews genealogy ; to Matthew's 
call; to the quotation of a text from Waiah, which 
is found in a plalm aſcribed to Aſaph; to the calling 
of the Lake of Tiberias a ſea; to the expreſſion in 
St. Matthew, the abomination of deſolation;' to 
the variation in Matthew and Mark upon the text 
* the yoice of one crying in the wilderneſs,“ Mat- 
thew citing it from Ifaias, Mark from the prophets ; 
to John's application of the term * word,” to 
Chriſt's change of intention about going up to the 
feaſt of tabernacles (John vii. 8); to the judgment 
denounced by St. Peter upon Ananias and Sapphira, 
which be cal's an imprecation of death}. 


* Laird, Teſt, vol. II. p. 282. 


+ The particulars, of which the above are only a few, are 
well collected by Mr, Bryant, p. 140. | 


+ Jewilh and Heathen Teſt. vol. III. p. 166. et ſeq. 
- 1% LM 
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The inſtances here alleged ſerve, in ſome mea- 
ſure, to ſhow rhe nature of Porphyry's objections, 
and prove that Porphyry had read the goſpels with 
that ſort of attention, which a writer would em- 
ploy, who regarded them as the depoſitaries of that 
religion which he attacked. Beſides theſe ſyecifi- 
cations, there exiſts in the writings of ancient Chrif- 
tians general evidence, that the places of ſcripture, 
upon which Porphyry had remarked, were very 


numerous, 

In ſome of the above cited examples, ang: 
ſpeaking of St. Matthew, calls him your evaugeliſt; 
he alſo uſes the term evangeliſts in the plural num- 
her. What was ſaid of Celſus is true likewiſe of 
Porphyry, that it does not appear that he conſi- 
dered any hiſtory of Chriſt, except theſe, as having 
authority with Chriſtians, | 

III. A third great writer againſt the Chriſtian re- 
ligion was the emperor Julian, whoſe work was com- 
poſed about a century after that of Porphyry. 

In various long extracts, tranſcribed from this 
work by Cyril and Jerome, it appears“ that Julian 
noticed by name Matthew and Luke, in the differ- 
ence between their genealogies of Chriſt ; that he 
objected to Matthew's application of the prophecy, 
Out of Egypt have I called my ſon? (ii. 15.), and 
to that of © a virgin ſhall conceive” (i. 22.) ; that he 
recited ſayings of Chriſt, and various paſſages of his 
hiſtory, in the very words of the evangeliſts ; in par- 
ticular, that Jeſus healed lame and blind people, and 
exorciſed demoniacs, in the villages of Bethfaida 
and Bethany; that he alleged that none of Chriſt's 
diſciples aſcribed to him the creation of the world, 
except John; that neither Paul, nor Matthew, not 
Luke, nor Mark, had dared to call Jeſus, God; 


* Jewiſh and Heathen Toft. vol. IV. p. 7% et ſeq. 
that 
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that John wrote later than the other evangeliſts, and 
at a time when a great number of men in the cities 
of Greece and Italy were converted ; that he alludes 
to the converſion of Cornelius and of Sergius Pau- 
Jas, to Peter's viſion, to the circular letter ſent b 
the- apoſtles and elders at Jeruſalem, which are al 
recorded in the acts of the apoſtles, and by quoting 
no other, Julian ſhows that theſe were the hiſtorical 
books, and the only hiſtorical books, received by 
Chriſtians as of authority, and as the authentic me- 
moirs of Jeſus Chriſt, of his apoſtles, and of the 
doctrines taught by them. But Julian's teſtimony 
does ſomething more than repreſent rhe judgment of 
the Chriſtian church in his time. It diſcovers alſo 
his own. He himſelf expreſsly ſtates the early date 
of theſe records. He all along ſuppoſes, he no 
where attempts to queſtion, their genuinencſs. 

The argument in favour of the -books of the 
New Teſtament, drawn from the notice taken of 
their contents by the carly writers againſt the reli- 
gion, is very conſiderable. It ſhows that the ac- 
counts, which Chriſtians had then, were the accounts 
which we have now ; that our preſent ſcriptures 
were theirs. Ir ſhows, moreover, that neither Cel- 
ſus in the ſecond, Porphyry in the third, nor Julian 
in the fourth century, ſuſpected the authenticity of 
theſe books, or ever inſmuated that Chriſtians were 
miſtaken in the authors to whom they aſcribed them. 
Not one of them expreſſed an opinion upon this 
ſubje& different from that which was held by Chriſ- 
tians. And when we conſider how much it would 
have availed them to have caſt a doubt upon this 

point, if they could; and how ready they ſhowed 
themſelves to be, to take every advantage in their 
power ; and that they were all men of learning and 
enquiry ; their conceſſion, or rather their ſuffrage, 
upon the ſubject, is extremely valuable. | . 
1 n 
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In the caſe of Porphyry, it is made till ſtronger” 
by the conſideration that he did in fact ſupport him- 
ſelf by this ſpecies of objection, when he ſaw any 
room for it, or when his acuteneſs could ſupply any 
pretence for alleging it. The prophecy of Daniel 
he attacked upon this very ground of ſpuriouſneſs, 
inſiſting that it was written after the time of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, and maintains his charge of forge 
by ſome far-fetched indeed, but very ſubtle criti- 
ciſms. Concerning the writings of the New Teſta- 
ment, no. trace of this ſuſpicion is any where to 
found in him “. 


8 ECT. X 
Formal catalogues of authentic ſcriptures were pub- 


liſhed, in all which our preſent ſacred hiſtories 
were included. | 


This ſpecies of evidence comes later. 
than the reſt, as it was not natural that catalogues 
of any particular claſs of books ſhould be put forth, 
until Chriſtian writings became numerous, or until 
ſome writings ſhowed themſelves, claiming titles 
which did not belong to them, and thereby render- 
ing it neceſſary to ſeparate books of authority from 
others. But, when it does appear, it is extremely 
ſatisfactory; the catalogues, though numerous, and 
made in countries at a wide diſtance from one ano- 


* Michaelis's Introduction to the New Teſt. vol. I. p. 43. 
May's Tranſlation. | | 


ther, 
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ther, differing very little, differing in nothing which 
is material, and all containing the four goſpels. To 
this laſt article there is no exception. 

I. In the writings of Origen which remain, and 
in ſome extracts preſcrved by Euſebius, from works 
of his which arc now loſt, there are enumerations 
of the books of ſcripture, in which the four goſpels 
and the acts of the apoſtles are diſſinctly and honour. 
ably ſpecified, and in which no books appear beſide 
what are now received “. The reader, by this time, 
will eaſily recolle& that the date of Origen's work 
is A. D. 230. | 

II. Athanaſius, about a century afterwards, de- 
Iivered a catalogue of the books of the New Tefta- 
ment in form, containing our ſcriptures and no 
others; of which he ſays, In theſe alone the doc- 
« trine of religion is taught; let no man add to them, 
or take any thing from them +.” 

HI. About twenty years after Athanaſius, Cyril, 
Biſhop of Jeruſalem, ſet forth a catalogue of the 
books of ſcripture, publicly read at that time in the 
church of Jeruſalem, exactly the ſame as ours, except 
that the © revelation” is omitted }. 

IV. And, fifteen years after Cyril, the council 
of Laodicea delivered an authoritative catalogue of 
canonical ſcripture, like Cyril's, the fame as ours, 
with the omiffion of the * revelation.” 

V. Caralogues now became frequent. Within 
thirty years from the laſt date, that is, from the year 
363 ro near the concluſion of the fourth century, 
we have catalogues 1 Epiphanius ö. by Gregory 
Nazianzen ||, by Philaſter, Biſhop of Breſcia in Ita- 
y 7. by Amphilochius, Bithop of Iconium, all, 


Vol. III. p. 234, et ſeq. Vol VIII. p. 196. 
+ Vol. VIII. p. 223. t Ib. p. 270. $ Ib. p. 368. 
Vol. IX. p. 132. q Ib. p. 373. 
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as they are ſometimes called, clean catalogues (that 
is, they admit no books into the number beſide what 
we now receive) and all, for every purpoſe of hiſto- 
ric evidence, the ſame as ours *. | 

VI. Within the ſame period, Jerome, the moſt 
learned Chriſtian writer of his age, delivered a cata- 
logue of the books of the New Teſtament, recog- 
nizing every book now received, with the intima- 
tion of a doubt concerning the epiſtle to the Hebrews 
alone, and taking not the leaſt notice of any book 
whick is not now received +. 

VII. Contemporary with Jerome, who lived in 
Paleſtine, was St. Auguſtine in Africa, who pub. 
liſhed like wiſe a catalogue without joining to the 
ſcriptures, as books of authority, any other eccle- 
ſiaſtical writing whatever, and without omitting one 
which we at this day acknowledge f. 

VIII. And with theſe concurs another contempo- 
rary writer, Rufen, preſbyter of Aquileia, whoſe 
catalogue, like theirs, is perfect and unmixed, and 
concludes with theſe remarkable words: Theſe are 
the volumes which the Fathers have included in 
© the canon, and out of which they would have us 
prove the doctrine of our faith 5. : 


Epiphanius omits the ads of the apoſtles, This muſt 


have been an accidental miſtake either in him or in ſome 


copyiſt of bis work, for he elſewhere expreſsly refers to this 
book, and aſcribes it to Luke, 


+ Vol. X. p. 77. } lb. p. 213. $ Ib. p. 187. 
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1 
- Theſe 1 cannot be predicated of any of thoſe 


books, which aro commonly called apocryphal books 
S the New Teſtament. 
1 DO not know that the objection taken 
from apocryphal writings is at preſent much relied 
upon by ſcholars. But there are many, who, hear- 
ing that various goſpels exiſted in ancient times un- 
der the names of the apoſtles, may have taken up a 
notion, that the ſelection of our preſent goſpels from 
the reſt was rather an arbitrary or accidental choice, 
than founded in any clear and certain cauſe of pre- 
ference, To theſe it may be very uſeful to know 
the truth of the caſe. I obſerve therefore, | 
I. "Chat beſide our goſpels and the acts of the 
apoſtles, no Chriſtian hiſtory, claiming to be written 
by an apoſtle or apoſtolical mau, is quoted within 
three hundred years after the birth of Chriſt, by 
any writer now extant, or known ; or, if quoted, is 
not quoted with marks of cenſure and rejection. 
I have not advanced this aſſcrtion without en- 
quiry ; and I doubt not, but that the paſſages cited 
by Mr. Jones and Dr. Lardner, under the ſeveral 
titles which the apocryphal books bear, or a refer- 
ence to the places where they are mentioned, as col- 
lected in a very accurate table, publiſhed in the year 
1773 by the Rev. J. Atkinſon, will make out the 
truth of che propoſition to the ſatisfaction of ever 
fair and competent judgment. If there be any book 
which may ſeem to form an exception to the obſer- 
vation, it is a Hebrew goſpel, which was circulated 
under the various titles of the goſpel according P 
; 0 the 
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the Hebrews, the goſpel of the Nazarenes, of the : 
Ebionites, ſometimes called of the twelve, by fome 
aſcribed to St. Matthew. This goſpel is once, and 
only once, cited by Clement Alexandrinus, who lived;;, 
the reader will remember, in the latter part of the 
ſecond century, and which ſame Clement quotes one 
or other of our four goſpels in almoſt every page of , 
his work, It is alſo twice mentioned by Origen, © 
A. D. 230; and both times with marks of diminu- 
tion and diſcredit, And this is the ground upon 
which the exception ſtands. But what is ſtill more 
material to obſerve, is, that this goſpel, in the main, 
agreed with our preſent goſpel of St. Matthew“. 
Now if, with this account of the apocryphal g0l. 
pels, we compare what we have read, concerning 
the canonical ſcriptures in the preceding ſections; or 
even recollect that general, but well-founded, aſſer- 
tion of Dr. Lardner's, that in the remaining works 
of Irenzns, Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian, 
© who all lived in the two firſt centuries, there are 
* more, and larger quotations of the ſmall volume of 
© the New Te ament, than of all the works of 
6 Cicero, by writers of all characters, for ſeveral 
* ages #;* and if to this ve add, that, notwithſtanding | 
the loſs of many works of the primitive times of 
Chriſtianity, we have, within the above-mentioned 
period, the remains of Chriſtian writers, who lived 
in Paleſtine, Syria, Aſia Minor, Egypt, the part of 
Africa that uſed the Latin tongue, in Crete, Greece, 
Italy, and Gaul, in all which remains, references are 


In applying to this goſpel, what Jerome in the latter 
end of the ſourt Se fs mentioned of a Hebrew goſpel, 
I think it probable that we ſometimes confound it with a 
Hebrew copy of St. Matthew's goſpel, eu an CE 
ver ſion, which was then extant. 


+ Lard. Cred. vol. XII. p. 53. 
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found to our evangeliſts; I apprehend, that we ſhall 
perceive a clear and broad line of diviſion, between 
thoſe writings, and all others pretending to a ſimilar 
authority. 
II. But beſide certain hifories which aſſumed the 
name of apoſtles, and which were forgerics properly 
ſo called, there were ſome other Chriſtian writings, 
in the whole or in part of an hiſtorical nature, which, 
though not forgeries, are denominated apocryphal, 
as being of uncertain, or of no authority, 

Of this ſecond claſs of writings, I have found only 
two, which are noticed by any author of the three 
firſt centuries, without expreſs terms of condemnation; 
and theſe are, rhe one, a book entitled the preaching 
of Peter, quoted repeatedly by Clement Alexandri- 
nus, A. D. 196; the other, a book entitled the reve- 
velation of Peter, upon which the above-mentioned 
Clement Alexandrinus is faid, by Euſebius, to have 
written notes; and which is twice cited in a work 
ſtill extant, aſcribed to the ſame author. 

1 conceive, therefore, that the propoſition we 
have before advanced, even after it hath been fub- 
jected to every exception, of every kind, that can be 
alleged, ſeparates, by a wide interval, our hiſtorieal 
ſcriptures, from all other writings which profeſs to 
give an account of the ſame ſubject. 

We may be permitted however to add, | 

1. That there is no evidence, that any ſpurious 
or apocryphal books whatever, exiſted in the firſt 
century of the Chriſtian æra; in which century all 
our hiſtorical books are proved to have been extant. 
There are no quotations of any ſuch books in the 
* apoſtolic fathers, by whom I mean Barnabas, Cle- 
ment of Rome, Hermas, Ignatius, and Polycarp, 
© whoſe writings reach from about the year of our 
Lord 70, to the year 108;* (and ſome of whom 
have quoted each and every one of our hiſtorical 

| 1 | ſcriptures) 
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ſcriptures) * I ſay this,” adds Dr. Lardner, * becauſe 
J think it has been proved“. 

2. Theſe e ar writings were not read in the 
churches of Chriſtians; 

3. Were not admitted into their volume; 

4. Do not appear in their catalogues; 

5, Were not noticed by their adverſaries; 

6. Were not alleged by different parties, as of 
authority in their controverſies; 


7. Were not the ſubje&ts amongſt them, of com- 


mentarles, verſions, collations, expoſitions. 
Finally; beſide the filence of three centuries, or 
evidence, within that time of their rejection, they 


were, with a conſent nearly univerſal, reprobated by . 


Chriſtian writers of ſucceeding ages. 

Although it be made out by theſe obſervations, 
that the books in queſtion never obtained any degree 
of credit and notoriety, which can place them in 
competition with our ſcriptures, yet it appears from 
the writings. of the fourth century, that many ſuch 
exiſted in that century, and in the century preceding 
it. It may be difficult at this diſtance of time to 
account for their origen. Perhaps the moſt probable 
explication is, that they were in general compoſed 
with a deſign of making a profit by the fale. What- 
ever treated of the ſubje& would find purchaſers. It 
was an advantage taken of the pious curioſity of 
unlearned Chriſtians. With a view to the ſame 
purpoſe, they were many of them adapted to the 
particular opinions of particular ſects, which would 
naturally promote their circulation amongſt the 
favourers of their opinions. After all, they were 

bly much more obſcure than we imagine. 
xcept the goſpel according to the Hebrews, there 
is none, of which we hear more, than the goſpel of 


* Lard. Cred. vol. XII. p. 158. 
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the, Egyptians; yet there is good reaſon to believe 
that Clement, a preſbyter of Alexandria in Egypt, 
A. D. 184, and a man of almoſt univerſal reading, 
had never-ſcen it“. A goſpel according to Peter, 
Was another of the moſt ancient books of this kind; 
yet Scrapion, Biſhop of Antioch, A. D. 200, had 
not read it, when he heard of ſuch a book being in 
the hands of the Chriſtians of Rhoſſus in Cilicia; 
and ſpeaks of obtaining a fight of this goſpel from 
{ome ſectarics who uſcd ith. Even of rhe goſpel of 
the Hebrews, which confefledly ſtands at the head 
of the catalogue, Jerome at the end of the fourth 
century, was glad to procure a copy by the favour 
of the Nazarcans of Berea. Nothing of this ſort. 
cver happened or could have happened, concerning 
our golpels. 

One thing is obſervable of all the apocryphal 
Chriſtian writings, that they proceed upon the fame 
fundamental hiſtory of Chriſt and his apoſtles, as 
that which is diſcloſed in our ſcriptures. The miſ- 
ſion of Chriſt, his power of working miracles, his 
communication of that power to the apoſtles, his 
paſſion, death and reſurrection, are aſſumed or 
aſſerted by every one of them. The names under 
which ſome of them came forth, are the names of 
men of eminence in our hiſtories, What theſe books 
give, are not contradictions, but unauthorized addi- 
tions, The principal facts are ſuppoſed, the prin- 
cipal agents the ſame; which ſhews that theſe 
points were too much fixed to be altered or diſputed. 

If there be any book of this deſcription, which 
appears to have impoſed upon ſome conſiderable 
number of learned Chriſtians, it is the Sybilline 
oracles ; but, when we reflect upon the circumſtances 
which facilitated that impoſture, we ſhall ceaſe to 


* Jones, vol. I. p. 243. + Lard. Cred. vol. II. p. 557. 
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Vonder either at the attempt, or its ſucceſs. It was 
at that time univerſally underſtood that ſuch a pro- 
phetic writing exiſted. Its contents were kept ſeeret. 
This ſituation afforded to ſome one a hint, as well 
as an opportunity, to give ont a writing under this 
name, favourable ro the already eſtabliſhed perſuaſion 
of Chriſtians, and which writing, by the aid and 
recommendation of theſe circumſtances, would in 
ſome degree, it is probable, be received. Of the 
ancient forgery we know bur little; what is now 
produced could nor, in my opinion, have impoſed 
upon any one. It is nothing elſe than the goſpel 
hiſtory, woven into Latin verſe. Perhaps it was at 
firſt, rather a ſiction, than a forgery; a exerciſe of 
ingenuity, more than an attempt to deceive. 


CHAP. 2. 


Tur reader will now be pleaſed to re- 
collect, that the two points which form the ſubje& of 
our preſent diſcuſſion, are, firſt, that the founder of 
Chriſtianity, his aſſociates, and immediate followers, 
paſſed their lives in labours, dangers, and ſufferings; ' 
ſecondly, that they did fo, in atteſtation of the mira- 
culous hiſtory recorded in our ſcriptures, and ſolely 

in conſequence of their belief of the truth of that 
hiſtory. Bu 

The argument by which theſe two propoſitions 
have been maintained by us, ſtands thus: 

No hiltorical fact, I apprehend, is more certain, 
than that the original propagators of Chriſtianity 
voluntarily ſubjected themſelves to lives of fatigue, 
danger and ſuffering, in the proſecution of their un- 
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dertaking. The nature of the undertaking; the 
eharafter of the perſons employed in it; the oppoſi- 
tion of their tenets to the fixed opinions and expec- 
rations of the country, in which they firſt advanced 
them; their undiflembled condemnation of the reli- 
gion of all other countrics; their total want of 
power, authority, or force, render it in the higheſt 
degree probable, that this muſt have been the caſe. 
Ihe probability is increaſed, by what we know of 
the fate of the founder of the inſticution, who was 
put to death for his attempt ; and by what we alſo 
know, of the crucl treatment of the converts to the 
inſtitution, within thirty years after its commence- 
ment: both which points are atteſted by heathen 
writers, and being once admitted, leave it very in- 
credible, that the primitive emiſſaries of the religion, 
who exerciſed their miniſtry, firſt, amongſt the 
people who had deſtroyed their maſter, and, after- 
wards amongſt thoſe who perſecuted their converts, 
ſhould themſelves eſcape with impunity, or purſue 
their purpoſe in eaſe and ſafety. This probability, 
thus ſuſtained by foreign teſtimony, is advanced, I 
think, to hiſtorical certainty, by the evidence of our 
own books; by the accounts of a writer, who was the 
companion of the perſons, whoſe ſufferings he relates; 
by the letters of the perſons themſelves; by predic- 
tions of perſecutions aſcribed to the founder of the reli- 
gion, which predictions would not have been inſerted 
in his hiſtory, much leſs have been ſtudionſly dwelt 
upon, if they had not accorded with the event, and 
which, even if falſcly aſcribed to him, could only 
have been fo aſcribed, becauſe the event ſuggeſted 
them; laſtly, by inceſſant exhortations to fortitude 
and patience, and by an earneſtneſs, repetition, and 
urgency upon the ſubject, which were unlikely to have 
appeared, if there had not been, at the time, ſome 
extraordinary call for the exerciſe of theſe virtues. 
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It is made out alſo, I think, with ſufficient evi- 
dence, that both the teachers and converts of the 
religion, in conſequence of their new profeſſion, took 
up a new courſe of life and behaviour, 

The next great queſtion is, what they did this 
POR, That it was for a miraculous ftory of ſome 
kind or other is, to my apprehenſion, extremely 
manifeſt; becauſe, as to the fundamental article, the 
deſignation of the perſon, viz. that this particular 
perſon, Jeſus of Nazareth, ought to be received as 
the Meſſiah, or as a meſſenger from God, they 
neither had, nor could have, any thing but miracles 
to ſtand upon. That the exertions and ſufferings of 
the apoſtles were for the ſtory which we have now, 
is proved by the conſideration, that rhis ſtory is 
tranſmitted to us by two of their own number, and 
by two others perſonally connected with them; that 
the particularity of the narratives prove, that the 
writers claimed to poſſeſs circumſtantial information, 
that from their ſituation they had full opportunity of 
acquiring ſuch information, that they certainly, at 
leaſt, knew what their colleagues, their companions, 
their maſters taught; that each of theſe books con- 
tains enough to prove the truth of the religion; 
that, if any one of them therefore be genuine, it is 
ſufficient ; that the genuineneſs however of all of 
them, is made out, as well by the general arguments 
which evince the genuineneſs, of rhe moſt undiſputed 
remains of antiquity, as alſo by peculiar and ſpecific 
proofs, viz. by citations from them in writings be- 
longing to a period immediately contiguous to that 
in which they were publiſhed ; by the diſtinguiſhed 
regard paid by early Chriſtians to the authority of 
theſe books, (which regard was manifeſted by their 
collecting of them into a volume, appropriating to that 
volume titles of peculiar — tranſlating them 
into various languages, digeſting them into harmo- 
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nics, writing commentaries upon them, and, (till more 
conſpicuouſly, by the reading of them in their pub- 
lic aſſemblies in all parts of the world) by an 
univerfal agreement with reſpect to theſe books, 
whilſt doubts were entertained concerning ſome 
others; by contending ſccts appealing to thein ; by 
the carly adverſarics of the religion not diſputing 
their genuineneſs, but on the contrary, treating them 
as the depoſitaries of the hiſtory upon which the 
religion was founded ; by many formal catalogues of 
theſe, as of certain and authoritative writings, pub- 
liſhed in different and diſtant parts of the Chriſtian 
world ; laſtly, by the abſcnce or defect of the above- 
cited topics of evidence, when applied to any other 
hiſtories of the ſame ſubject. 

There are ſtrong arguments to prove, that the 
books actually proceeded from the authors whoſe 
names they bear, and have always borne (for there 
is not a particle of evidence to 7 ae that they ever 
went under any other); but the ſtri&t genuinencſs 
of the books is perhaps more than is neceſſary to 
the ſupport of our propoſition. For even ſuppoſing 
that, by reaſon of the ſilence of antiquity, or the 
loſs of records, we knew not who were the writers 
of the four goſpels, yet the fact, that they were 
received as authentic accounts of the tranſaction upon 
which the religion reſted, and were received as ſuch 
by Chriſtians at or near the age of the apoſtles, by 
thoſe whom the apoſtles had taught, and by ſocietics 
which the apoſtles had founded; this fact, I ſay, 
connected with the conſideration, that they are cor- 
roborative of cach other's teſtimony, and that they 
are further corroborated by another contemporary 
hiſtory, taking up the ſtory where they had left it, 
and, in a narrative built upon that ſtory, accounting 
for the riſc and production of changes in the world, 
the eſſects of which ſubſiſt at this day; connected, 
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moreover, with the confirmation which they receive, 
from letters written by the apoſtles themſelves, which 
both aſſume the ſame general ſtory, and, as often 
as occaſions lead them to do fo, allude to particular 
parts of it; and connected alſo with the reflection, 
that if the apoſtles delivered any different ſtory, it 
is loſt, (the preſent and no other being referred to 
by a ſcrics of Chriſtian writers, down from their 
age to our own ; being likewiſe recognized in a va- 
ricty of inſtitutions, which prevailed, carly and uni- 
verſally, amongſt the diſciples of the religion); and 
that ſo great a change, as the oblivion of one ſtory 
and the ſubſtitution of another, under ſuch circum- 
{tances, could not have taken place; this evidence 
would be deemed, I apprehend, ſufficient to prove 
concerning theſe books, that, whoever were tlie 
authors of them, they exhibit rhe ſtory which the 
apoſtles told, and for which, conſequently they acted, 
and they ſuffered, 

If it be ſo, the religion mult be true. Theſe men 
could not be deceivers. By only not bearing teſti- 
mony, they might have avoided all their ſufferings, 
and have lived quietly. Would men in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, pretend to have ſeen what they never ſaw ; 
aſſert facts which they had no knowledge of; bring 
upon themſelves, for nothing, enmity and hatred, 
danger and dcath ? 


OF THE 


DIRECT HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 


OF 


CHRISTIANITY. 


PROP. II. 


CHAP. 1. 


Our firſt propoſition was, that there is ſatiiſaclory 
evidence, that many pretending to be original wit- 
nefſes of the Chriſtian Miracles, paſſed their lives 
in labours, dangers, and ſufferings, voluntarily 
undertalen and undergone in atteſtation of the 
accounts which they delivered, and ſolely in conſe- 
quence of their belief of the truth of theſe accounts ; 
and that they alſo ſubmitted from the ſame motive 
to new rules of conduct. 

Our ſecond propoſition, and which now remains to 
be treated of, is, that there is noT ſatisfattory 
evidence, that perſona pretending to be original 
witneſſes of any other ſimilar mitacles, have acted 
in the ſame manner, in atteſtation of the accounts 
which they delivered, and ſolely in conſequence of 
their belief of the truth of thoſe accounts.” 


I ENTER upon this part of my argu- 
ment, by declaring how = my belief in miraculous 
accounts gocs. If the reformers in the time of 
Wicklift, or of Luther; or thoſe of England, in the 

time 
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time of Henry the Eighth, or of Queen Mary; or 
the founders of our religious ſe&s ſince, ſuch as 
were Mr. Whitfield and Mr, Weſley in our own 
times, had undergone the life of toil and exertion, 
of danger and ſufferings, which we know rhat many 
of them did undergo, for a miraculous ſtory ; that 
is to ſay, if they had founded their public miniſtry 
upon the allegation of miracles wrought within their 
own knowledge, and npon narratives which could 
not be reſolved into deluſion or miſtake; and if it 
had appeared, that their conduct really had its origin 
in theſe accounts, I ſhould have believed them. Or, 
to borrow an inſtance which will be familiar to every 
one of my readers, if the late Mr. Howard had 
undertaken his labours and journeys in atteſtation, 
and in conſequence of a clear and ſenſible miracle, 
I ſhould have believed him alſo. Or, to repreſent 
the ſame thing under a third ſuppoſition ; if Socrates 
had profeſſed to perform public miracles at Athens; 
if the friends of Socrates, Phædo, Cebes, Crito, and 
Simmias, together with Plato, and many of his fol- 
lowers, relying upon the atteſtation theſe miracles 
afforded to his pretenſions, had, at the hazard of 
their lives, and the certain expence of their caſe and 
tranquility, gone about Greece, after his death, to 
publiſh and propagate his doctrines; and if theſe 
things had come 10 our knowledge, in the ſame way, 
as that in which the life of Socrates is now tranſmit- 
ted to us, through the hands of his companions and 
diſciples, that is by writings received without doubt 
as theirs from the age in which they were publiſhed 
to the preſent, I ſhould have believed this likewiſe. 


+ And my belief would, in each caſe, be much ſtrength- 


ened, if the v of the miſſion were of import- 
ance to the conduct and happineſs of human life; if 
it teſtified any thing which it behoved mankind to 
know from ſuch authority ; if the nature of what it 


delivered, 
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delivered required the fort of proof which it alleged; 
if the occaſion was adequate to the interpoſition, the 
end worthy of the means, In the laſt caſe my taith 
would be much conſirmed, it the effects of the tran. 
ation remained; more eſpecially if a change had been 
wrought, at the time, in the opinion and conduct of 
juch numbers, as to lay the foundation of an iuſtiu— 
tion, and of a ſyſtem of doctrines, which had ſince 
overſpread the greateſt part of the civilized world, 
| ſhould have believed, I fay, the teſtimony in theſe 
caſes; yer nonc of them do more than come up to 
the apoſtolic hiſtory, 

If any one chooſe to call aſſent to this evidence 
credulity, it is at lcaſt incumbent upon him to pro- 
duce examples, in which the fame evidence hath 
turned out to be fallacious. And this contains the 
preciſe queſtion which we are now to agitatc. 

In ſtating the compariſon between our evidence, 
and what our adverfarics may bring into competition 
with ours, we will divide the diſtinctions which we 
wiſh to propoſe into two kinds, thoſe which relate 
to the proof, and thoſe which relate to the miracles, 
Under the former head we may lay out of the caſe ; 

I. Such accounts of ſupernatural events, as are 
found only in hiſtorics, by ſome ages poſterior to 
the tranſaction; and of which it is evident that the 
hiſtorian could know little more than his reader. 
Ours is contemporary hiſtory. This diſſcrence alone 
removes out of our way, the miraculous hiſtory of 
Pythagoras, who lived five hundred years before the 
Chriſtian ra, written by Porphyrie and Jamblicus, 
who lived three hundred years after that ara; the 
prodigies of Livy's hiſtory ; the fables of the heroic - 
ages ; the whole of the Greek and Roman, as well as 
cf the Gothic Mythology; a great part of the legen- 
dary hiſtory of Popiſh ſaints, the very beſt atteſted 
of which, is extracted from the certificates that are 

cxhibited 
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exhibited during the proceſs of their canonization, 
a ceremony which ſeldom takes place till a centur 

after their deaths. It applies alſo with conſiderable 
force to the miracles of Apollonius Tyaneus, which 
are contained in a ſolitary hiſtory of his life, pub- 
liſhed by Philoſtratus, above a hundred years after 
his death; and, in which, whether Philoſtratus had 
any prior account to guide him, depends upon his 

ſingle, unſupported aſſertion. Alſo to ſome of the 
miracles of the third century, eſpecially to one ex- 
traordinary inſtance, the account of Gregory, biſhop 
of Neoccſarca, called 'Thaumaturgus, delivered in 
the writings of Gregory of Nyſſen, who lived one 
hundred and thirty years after the ſubje& of his 
pancgyric. 

The value of this circumſtance, is ſhown to have 
been accurately exemplified, in the hiſtory of Igna- 
tius Loyola, the founder of the order of Jeſuirs *. 
His life, written by a companion of his, and by one 
of the order, was publiſhed about fifteen years after 
his death. In which life, the author, ſo far from 
aſcribing any miracles to Ignatius, induſtriouſly ſtates 
the reaſons, why he was not inveſted with any ſuch 
power. The life was re-publiſhed fifteen years after- 
wards, with the addition of many circumſtances, 
which were the fruit, the author ſays, of further 
enquiry, and of diligent examination ; bur ſtill with 
a total ſilence about miracles. When Ignatius had 
been dead near fixty years, the Jcſuits conceiving a 
wiſh to have the founder of their order placed in the 
Roman calendar, began, as it ſhould ſeem, for the 
firſt time, to attribute to him a catalogue of miracles, 
which could not then be diſtin&ly diſproved ; and 
which, there was in thoſe who governed the church, 
a ſtrong diſpoſition to admit upon the ſlendereſt proofs. 


* Dovglas's Criterion of Miracles, p. 74. 


II. We 
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II. We may lay out of the caſe, accounts pub- 
liſhed in one country, of what paſſed in a diſtant 
country, without any proof that ſuch accounts were 
known or received at home. In the caſe of Chriſ. 
tiavity, Judæa, which was the ſcene of the tranſac- 
tion, was the centre of the miſſion. The ſtory was 
publiſhed in the place in which it was ated. The 
church of Chriſt was firſt planted at Jeruſalem itſelf, 
With that church others correſponded, From thence 
the primitive teachers of the inſtirution went forth ; 
thicher they aſſembled. "The church of Jeruſalem, 
and the ſeveral churches of Judza, ſubſiſted from 
the beginning, and for many ages“, received alſo 
the ſame books, and the ſame accounts, as other 
churches did. 

This diſtinction difpoſes, amonzſt others, of the 
above-mentioned miracles of Apollonius Tyaneus, 
moſt of which are related to have been performed in 
India, no evidence remaining that either the miracles 
aſcribed to him, or the hiſtory of thoſe miracles, 
were ever heard of in India. "Thoſe of Francis 
Xavier, the Indian miſſionary, with many others of 
the Romiſh breviary, are liable to the ſame objec- 
tion, viz. that the accounts of them were "ubliſhed 
at a vaſt diſtance from the ſuppoſed ſcene of the 
wonders +. | 

III. We lay out of the cafe tranfent rumours, 
Upon the firſt publication of an extraordinary ac- 
count, or even of an article of ordinary intelligence, 
no one, who is not perſonally acquainted with the 
tranſaction, can know whether it be true or falſe, 
. becauſe any man may publiſh any ſtory. It is in the 


The ſucceſſion of many eminent biſhops of Jeruſalem, in 
the three firſt centuries, is diſtinctly preſerved, as Alexander, 
A. D. 212, who ſucceeded Narciſſus, then 116 years old. 


+ Doug. Crit, P · 84. 
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ſuture confirmation, or contradiction of the account; 
in its permanency, or its diſappearance ; its dying 
away into filence, or its increaſing in notoriety ; its 
being followed up by ſubſequent accounts, and be- 
ing repeated in different and independent accounts, 
that ſolid truth is diſtinguiſned from fugitive lies. 
This diſtinction is altogether on the ſide of Chriſti- 
anity. The ſtory did not drop. On the contrary, 
it was ſucceeded by a train of actions and events de- 
pendent upon it. The accounts, which we have in 
our hands, were compoſed after the firſt reports 
muſt have ſubſided. They were followed by a train 
of writings upon the ſubject. The hiſtorical teſ- 
timonies of the tranſaction were many and various, 
and connected with letters, diſcourſes, comrover- 
ſies, apologies, ſucceſſively produced by the ſame 
tranſaction. 

IV. We may lay out of the cafe what I call naked 
hiſtory, It has been ſaid, that if the prodigies of 
the Jewiſh hiſtory had been found only in fragments 
of Manetho, or Beroſus, we ſhould have paid no 
regard to them: and I am willing to admit this. If 
we knew nothing of the fact, but from the fragment; 
if we poſſeſſed no proof that theſe accounts had been 
credited and acted upon, from times, probably, as 
ancient as the accounts themſelves; if we had no 
viſible effects connected with the hiſtory, no ſubſe- 
quent or collateral teſtimony to confirm it; under 
theſe circumſtances, I think that it would be unde- 
ſerving of credit. But this certainly is not our caſe. 
In appreciating the evidence of Chriſtianity, the 
books are to be combined with the inſtitution ; with 
the prevalency of the religion at this day; with the 
time and place of its origin, which are acknowledged 
points; with the circumſtances of its riſe and pro- 
preſs, as collected from external hiſtory ; with the 
fact of our preſent books being received by the vo- 
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taries of the inſtitution from the beginning; with 
that of other books coming after theſe, filled with 
accounts of the eſſects and conſequences reſulting 
from the trauſaction, or referring to the tranſaction, 
or built upon it ; laſtly, with the conſideration of 
the number and variety of the books themſelves, 
the different writers from which they proceed, the 
different views with which they were written, ſo 
_ diſagreeing, as to repel the ſuſpicion of confederacy, 
ſo agreeing, as to ſhow that they were founded in a 
common original, i. e. in a ſtory ſubſtantially the 
ſame, Whether this proof be ſatis factory or not, it 
is properly a cumulation of evidence, by no means a 
naked or ſolitary record, 

V. A mark of hiſtorical truth, although only in 
a certain way, and to a certain degree, is particularity 
in names, dates, places, circumitances, and in the 
order of cvents preceding or following the tranſac- 
tion: of which kind, for inſtance, is the particula- 
rity in the deſcription of St. Paul's voyage and ſhip- 
wreck in the 27th chapter of the acts, which no 
man, I think, can read without being convinced 
that the writer was- there; and alſo in the account 
of the cure and examination of the blind man, in 
the ninth chapter of St. John's goſpel, which bears 
every mark of perſonal knowledge on the part of 
the hiſtorian*. I do not deny that ſiction has often 
the particularity of truth; but then it is of ſtudied , 
and elaborate ſiction, or of a {ormal attempt to de- 
ccive, that we obſerve this. Since, however, ex- 
perience proves that particularity is not confined to 
truth, I have ſtated that it is a proof of truth, only 
to a certain extent, i. e. it reduces the queſtion to 
this, whether we can depend or not upon the probity 


® Both theſe chapters ought to be read for the ſake of this 
very obſervation. 
of 
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of the relator; which is a conſiderable advance in 


our preſent argument, for an expreſs attempt to de- 
ceive, in which caſe alone particularity can appear 
without truth, is charged upon the evangeliſts by 
few. If the hiſtorian acknowledge himſelf to have 
received his intelligence from others, the particula- 
rity of the narrative ſhows, prima facie, the accaracy 
of his enquirics, and the fulneſs of his information. 
This remark belongs to St. Luke's hiſtory. Ofithe 
particularity which we allege, many examples may 
be found in all the goſpels. And it is very difficult 
to conceive, tbat ſuch numerous particularnics, as 
are almoſt every where to be met with in the ſerip- 
tures, ſhould be raiſed out of the imagination with- 
out any fact to go upon“. 

It is to be remarked, however, that this particu- 
larity is only to be looked for in direct hiſtory. It 
is not natural in references or alluſions, which yer, 
in other reſpects, afford often, as far as they go, 
the molt unſuſpicious evidence. | 

VI. We lay out of the cafe ſuch ſtories of ſuper- 
natural events, as require, on the part of rhe hearer, 
nothing more than an otio/e aſſent; ſtories upon 
which nothing depends, in which no intereſt is in- 
volved, nothing is to be done or changed in conſe- 


There is always ſome truth where there are conſiderable 
* particularities related; and they always feem to bear ſome 


proportion to one another, Thus there is a great want of. 


the particulars, of time, place, and perſons, in Manetho's 
account of the Egyptian Dynaſties, Eteſias's of the Aﬀyrian 
Kings, and thoſe which the technica} chronologers have given 
* of the ancient kingdoms of Greece ; and agrecably thereto, 
* thele accounts have much fiction and falichood, with ſome 


'* truth; whereas Thucydides's Hiſtory of the Peloponneſian 


War, and Czfar's of the War in Gaul, in both which the 
« particulars of time, place, and perſons are mentioned, are 


* univerſally eſteemed true to a great degree of exattneſs.* ' 


Hartley, Vol. II. p. 109. 
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quence of believing them. Such ſtories are credited, 
if the careleſs aſſent that is given to them deſerve 
that name, more by the indolence of the hearer, 
than by his judgment; or, though not much cre- 
dited, are paſſed from one to another without en- 
quiry or reſiſtance. To this caſe, and to this cafe 
alone, belongs what is called the love of the marvel- 
lous. I have never known it carry men further, 
Men do not ſuffer perſecution from the love of the 
marvellous. Of the indifferent nature we are ſpeak- 
ing of, arc moſt vulgar crrors and popular ſuperſti- 
tions: moſt, for inſtance, of the current reports of 
apparitions. Nothing depends upon their being true 
or falſe. But not, ſurely, of this kind were the 
alleged miracles of Chriſt and his apoſtles. They 
decided, if true, the moſt important queſtion, upon 
which the human mind can fix its anxiety. They 
claimed ro regulate the opinions of mankind, upon 
ſubjects in which they are not only deeply concerned, 
but uſually refractory and obſtinate. Men could not 
be utterly carcleſs in ſuch a caſe as this. If a Jew 
took up the ſtory, he found his darling partiality to 
his own nation and law wounded ; if a Gentile, he 
found his idolatry and polytheiſm reprobated and 
condemned. Whoever entertained the account, 
whether Jew or Gentile, could not avoid the fol- 
lowing refle&tion :—* If theſe things be true, I muſt 
give up the opinions and principles in which I have 
been brought up, the religion in which my fathers 
* lived and died.“ It is not conceivable that a man 
ſhould do this upon any idle report or frivolous ac- 
count, or, indeed, without being fully ſatisfied and 
convinced of the truth and credibility of the narra- 
tive to which he truſted, But it did not ſtop at opi- 


it. Many made it the expreſs buſineſs of their lives 
* to publith the intelligence. It was required of thoſe, 
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nions. They who believed Chriſtianity, acted upon 
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who admitted chat intelligence, to change forthwith 
their conduct and their principles, to take up a dif- 
ferent courſe of life, to part with their habits and 
gratifications, and begin a new ſet of rules and ſyf- 
tem of behaviour. The apoſtles, at leaſt, were jiu- 
tereſted not to ſacriſiꝛe their eaſe, their fortunes, 
and their lives, for an idle tale; "multitudes beſide 


them were induced, by the ſame tale, to encounter 


oppoſition, danger and ſufferings. 5 

If it be faid; that the mere promiſe of a future 
ſtare would do all this, 1 anſwer, that the mere pro- 
miſe of a future ſtate, without any evidence to give 
credit or aſſurance to it, would do nothing. A few 
wandering fiſhermen talking of à rcſurre&tion of the 
dead could produce no effect. If it be further ſaid, 
that men eaſily believe, what they anxiouſly deſire, 
I again anſwer that, in my opinion, the very con- 
traty of this is nearer to the truth. Anxiety of deſire, 
carneſtneſs of expectation, the vaſtueſs of an event, 
rather canſcs men to diſbelieve, to doubt, to dread 
a fallacy; to diſtruſt, and ro examine. When our 
Lord's reſurrection was firſt reported to the”apoſtles, 
they did not believe, we are told, for joy. This 
was natural, and is agrecable to experience. 
VII. We have laid out of the caſe thoſe accounts, 
which require no more than a ſimple afſent ; and we 
now alfo lay out of the cafe thoſe which come merely 
in affirmance of opinions already formed. This laſt 
circumſtance it is of the utmoſt importance to notice 
well, It has long been obſerved, that Popiſh mira- 


converts ; which proves that ſtories are -accepred, 
when they fall in with principles already fixed, with 
the public ſentiments, or with the ſentiments of a 
party already engaged on the ſide the miracle ſup- 
ports, which would not be attempred to be produced 
in the face of enemies, in oppoſizion to reigning 
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tenets or favourite prejudices, or when, if they be 
believed, the belicf muſt draw men away from their 
preconceived and habitual opinions, from their modes 
of life and rules of action. In the former caſe, men 
may not only receive a miraculous account, but may 
both act and ſuffer on the ſide, and in the cauſe, 
which the miracle ſupports, yet not act or ſuffer for 
the miracle, but in purſuance of a prior perſuaſion, 
The miracle, like any other argument which on! 
confirms what was before belicved, is admitted wit 
little examination. In the moral, as in the natural 
world, it is change which requires a cauſe, Men are 
eaſily fortified in their old opinions, driven from 
them with great difficulty, Now, how does this 
apply to the Chriſtian hiſtory ? The miracles, there 
recorded, were wrought in the midſt of enemies, 
under a government, a prieſthood, and a magiſtracy, 
decidedly and vehemently adverſe to them, and to 
the pretenſions which they ſupported. They were 
Proteſtant miracles in a Popiſh country ; they were 
Popiſh miracles in the midſt of Proteſtants. They 
produced a change ; they eſtabliſhed a ſociety upon 
the ſpor adhering to the belief of them; they made 
converts, and thoſe who were converted, gave u 
to the teſtimony, rheir moſt fixed opinions, and molt ö 
favourite prejudices. They who acted and ſuffered 
in the cauſe, ated and ſuffered for the miracles; 
for there was no anterior perſuaſion to induce them, 
no prior reverence, prejudice, or partiality, to take 
hold of. jeſus had not one follower when he fer 
up bis claim. His miracles gave birth to his ſect. 
No part of this deſcription belongs to the om 
evidence of heathen or Popiſh miracles. Even mo 
of the miracles alleged to have been performed by 
Chriſtians, in the Sead and third century of its 
ru, want this confirmation. It conſtitutes indeed 
a line of partition between the origin and the pro- 
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greſs of Chriſtianity. Frauds and fallacies might 
mix themſelves with the progreſs, which could nor 
poſſibly rake place in the commencement of rhe reli- 
gion ; at leaſt according to any laws of human con- 
duct that we are acquainted with. What ſhould 
ſuggeſt to the firſt propagators of Chriſtianity, eſpe- 
cially to fiſhermen, tax-gatherers, and huſbandmen, 
ſuch a thought as that of changiug the religion of 
the world; what could bear them through the diffi- 
culties, in which the attempt engaged them ; what 
could procure any degree of ſucceſs to the attempt; 
are queſtions which apply, with great force, to the 
ſerting out of the inſtitution, with leſs, to every fu- 
ture ſtage of it. 

To hear ſome men talk, one would ſuppoſe rhe ſer- 
ting up ofa religion by miracles to be a thing of 72 
day's experience, whereas the whole current of hiſ- 
tory is againſt it. Hath any founder of a new ſect 
amongſt Chriſtians pretended to miraculous powers, 
and ſucceeded by his pretenſions? Were theſe pow- 
ers claimed or cxcrciſcd by the founders of the ſects 
of the Waldenſes and Albigenſes ? Did Wickliff in 
England pretend to it? Did Huſs or Jerome in Bo- 
* hemia ? Did Luther in Germany, Zuinglius in Swit- 
* zerland, Calvin in France, or any of the reformers 
* advance this plea * ? The French prophets, in 


the beginning of the preſent century, ventured to 


allege miraculous evidence, and immediately rumed 
their cauſe by their temcrity. Concerning the re- 
© ligion of Ancient Rome, of Turkey, of Siam, of 
China, a ſingle miracle cannot be named, that was 
© ever offered as a teſt of any of thoſe religions before 
their eſtabliſhment .“ ** 
We may add to what has been obſerved, of the 
diſtinction which we are conſidering, that, where mi- 
Campbell on Miracles. p. 120 ed. 1766. 
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racles are alleged merely in affirmance of a prior opj- 
nion, they who believe the doctrine may ſometimes 
propagate a belief of the miracles which they do noi 
themſelves entertain. This is the caſe of what are 
called pious frauds*; but it is a caſe, I apprehend, 
which takes place ſolely in ſupport of a perſuaſion 
already eſtabliſhed. At leaſt it does not hold of the 
apoſtolical hiſtory. If the apoſtles did not believe 
the miracles, they did not believe the religion; and, 
without this belief, where was the piety, what place 
was there for any thing, which conld bear the name 
or colour of picty, in publiſhing and atteſting mira- 
cles in its hehalf ? If it be faid that many promote 
the belief of revelation, and of any accounts which 
favour that belief, becauſe they think them, whether 
well or ill founded, of public and political utility, 1 
anſwer, that if a character exiſt, which can with leſs 
juſtice than another be aſcribed to the founders of 
the Chriſtian religion, it is that of politicians, or of 
men capable of entertaining political views. The 
truth is, that there is no aſſignable character which 
will account for the conduct of the apoſtles, ſup- 
poſing their ſtory to be falſe. If bad men, what 
could induce them to take ſuch pains to promote 
virtue? If good men, they would not have gone 
about the country with a ſtring of hes in their 
mouths ? | F 
In aPPRECIATING the credit of any miraculons 
ſtory, theſe are diſtinctions which relate to the evi- 
dence, There are other diſtinctions of great mo- 
ment in the queſtion, which relate to the miracles 
themſelves. Of which latter kind the following 
ought carefully to be retained. 8 ; 
I. It is not neceſſary to admit as a miracle, what 
can be reſolved into a falſe perception. Of this na- 
ture was the demon of Socrates; the viſions of St. 
Anthony, and of many others; the vifon get 
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Lord Herbert of Cherbury deſcribes himſelf to have 
ſcen ; Colonel Gardner's viſion, as related in his life, 
written by Dr. Doddridge. All theſe may be ac- 
counted for by a momentary inſanity ; for the cha- 
racteriſtic ſymptom of human madneſs is the riſing 
up in the mind of images nor diſtinguiſhable by the 
patient from impreſſions upon the ſenſes *. The 
caſes, however, in which the poſſibiſity of this de- 
luſion exiſts, are divided from the caſes in which it 
does not exiſt, by many, and thoſe not obſcure 
marks. They are, for the moſt part, caſes of viſions 
or voices, The object is hardly ever touched. The 
viſion ſubmits not to be handled. One ſenſe does 
not confirm another. They are likewiſe almoſt 
always caſes of a /o/itary witneſs, It is in the high. 
eſt degree improbable, and I know not, indeed, 
whether it hath ever been the fact, that the ſame 
derengement of the mental organs ſhould ſeize dif- 
ferent perſons at the ſame time; a derangement, I 
mean, ſo much the ſame, as to repreſent to their 
imagination the ſame objects. Laſtly, theſe are 
always caſes of momentary miracles ; by which term 
I mean to denote miracles, of which the whole ex- 
iſtence is of a ſhort duration, in contradiſtinction to 
miracles which are attended with permanent effects. 
The appearance of a ſpectre, the hearing of a ſu- 
pernatural ſound, is a momentary miracle. The 
ſenſible proof is gone when the apparition or ſound 
is over. But if a perſon born blind be reſtored to 
ſight, a notorious cripple to the uſt of his limbs, 
or a dead man to lite, here is a permanent effect 
produced by ſupernatural means. The change in- 

deed was inſtantaneous, but the proof continues, 
The ſubjett of the miracle remains. The man cured 
or reſtored is there: his former condition was 


Patty on Taunary. | 
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known, and his preſent condition may be examined, 
Tis can by no poflibility be reſolved into falſe per- 
ception: and of this kind are by far the greater part 
of the miracles recorded in the New Teſtament. 
When Lazarus was raiſed from the dead, he did 
not merely move, and ſpeak, and die again; or come 
out of the grave and vaniſh away. He returned 
to his home and his family, and there continued; 
for we find him, ſome time afterwards, in the ſame 
town. ſitting at table with Jeſus and his fiſters ; vi- 
ſited by great multitudes of the Jews, as a ſubject 
of curioſity ; giving, by bis preſence, ſo much unea- 
ſineſs to the Jewiſh rulers, as to beget in them a 
deſign of deſtroying him“. No deluſion can ac- 
count for this. Ihe French prophets in England, 
ſome time ſince, gave out that one of their teachers 
would come to life again, but rheir enthuſiaſm 
never made them believe that they actually ſaw him 
alive, The blind man, whoſe reſtoration to fight 
at Jeruſalem is recorded in the ninth chapter of St. 
33 goſpel, did not quit the place, or conceal 
imſelf from enquiry. On the contrary, he was 
forthcoming, io anſwer the call, to fatisfy the ſcru- 
tiny, and to ſuſtain the brow-beating of Chriſt's 
angry and powerful enemies. When the cripple 
at the gate of the temple was ſuddenly cured by 
Peter +, he did not immediately relapſe into his 
former lameneſs, or diſappear out of the city; 
bur boldly and honeſtly produced himſelf along 
with the apoſtles, when they were brought the 
next day before the Jewiſh council f. Here, though 
the miracle was ſudden, the proof was perma- 
nent, The Jameneſs had been notorious, the 
cure continued. This, therefore, could not be the 
effect of any momentary delirium, cither in the ſub- 
John xii. 1, 2. 9, 10. +-AQs lil, 2. f Ib. iv. 14. 
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je or in the witneſſes of the tranſaction. It is the 
ſame with the greateſt number of the ſcripture mi- 
racles. There are other caſes of a mixed nature, 
in which, although the principal miracle be mo- 
mentary, ſome circumſtance eombined with it is per- 
manent. Of this kind is the hiſtory of St. Paul's 
converſion “. The ſudden light and found, the vi- 
ſion and the voice, upon the road to Damaſcus, 
were momentary ; but Paul's blindneſs for three 
days in conſequence of what had happened; the 
communication made to Ananias in another place, 
and by a viſion independent of the former; Ana- 
nias finding out Panl in conſequence of intelligence fo 
received; and finding him in the condition deſcrib- 
ed, and Paul's recovery of his ſight upon Ananias 
laying his hands upon him; are circumſtances which 
take the tranſaction, and the principal miracle as in- 
cluded in it, entirely out of the caſe of momentary 
miracles, or of ſuch as may be accounted” for by 
falſe perceptions. Exactly the ſame thing may be 
obſcrved of Peter's viſion preparatory to the call of 
Cornelius, and of its connection with what was im- 
parted in a diſtant place to Cornelius himſelf, and 
with the meſſage diſpatched by Cornelius to Peter. 
The viſion might be a dream, the meſſage could 
not. Either communication, taken ſeparately, might 
be a deluſion; the concurrence of the two was im- 
poſſible to happen without a ſupernatural cauſe. 
Beſide the riſk of deluſion, which attaches upon 
momentary miracles, there is alſo much more room for 
impoſture. The account cannot be examined at the 
moment. And, when that is alſo a moment of hurry 
and confuſion, it may not be difficult for men of 
Influence to gain credit to any ſtory, which they may 
wiſh to have believed. This is preciſely the caſe of 
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one of the heſt atteſted miracles of old Rome, the 
apf eur nc of Caſtor an Pollux in the battle fought 
by Polthumivs with the Latins at the lake Regillus. 
"There is no doubt that Poſthumius, after the battle, 
ſpread the r pori of ſuch an appearance. No perſon 
could deny it, whilſt it was ſaid to laſt. No perſon, 
perhaps, had any inclination to diſpute it afterwards; 
or, if they had, could ſay with poſitiveneſs, what 
was, or what was not ſcen, by ſome or other of the 
army, in the diſmay, and amidit the tumult of a 
batle. 

In aſſigning falſe perceptions, as the origin to 
which ſome miraculous accounts” may be referred, I 
have not mentioned claims to inſpiration, illumina- 
tions, ſecret notice: or directions, internal ſenſations, 
or conſciouſnefles of being afted upon by ſpiritual 
influences, good or bad, becauſe, theſe appealing to 
no external proof, howeyer convincing they may be 
to the perſons themſelves, form no part of what can 
be accounted miraculous evidence. Their own cre- 
dibility ſtands upon their alliance with other miracles. 
The diſcuſhon, therefore, of all ſuch pretenſions may 
be omitred. 

II. Ii is not ncerſſary to bring into the compariſon 
what may be called tentative miracles; that is, Where, 

out of a great number of trials, ſome ſucceed, and in 
the accounts of which, although the narrative of the 
ſuccelstu! caſes be ale preſerved, and that of the 
unſucceſsful ciſcs ſunk, yet enough is ſtared to ſhow 
that the caſes produced are only a ſew out of many 
in which the ſame means have heen employed. 
This obſervation bears, with conſiderable force, upon 
the ancient oracles and auguries, in which a ſingle 
coincidence of the event with the prediction is talked 
of and magnified, whilſt failures are forgotten, or 
ſuppre fled, or accounted for. It is alſo applicable to 
we cures wrought by reyes, and at the rombs of 


$ ſ:11nts. 
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ſaints. The boaſted eſſicacy of the king's touch, 
upon which Mr, Hume lays ſome ſtreſs, falls under 
the ſame deſcriprion. Nothing is alleged concern. 
ing it, which is not alleged of various noſtrums, 
namely, out of many thoufands who have uſed them, 
certified proofs of a few who have recovered after them. 
No folution of this ſort is applicable to the miracles of 
the goſpel. There is nothing in the narrative Which 
can induce, or even allow, us to believe, that Chriſt 
attempted cures in many inſtances and ſugceeded in 
4 few; or that he ever made the attempt in vain. 
He did not profeſs to h-al every where all that were 
ſick; on the contrary, he told the Jews, evident! 

meaning to repreſent his own caſe, that * althoug 

many widows were in Ifra-] in the days of Elias, 
© when the hcaven was ſhut up three years and fix 
months, When great famine was throughout all the 
„land, yet unto none of them was Elias ſept, ſave 
* unto Sarepta, a city of Sidon, unto a woman that 
* was a widow:” and that many lepers were in 
Iſracl in the time of Fliſcus the prophet, and none 
of them was cleanſed ſaving Naaman the Syrian *.?. 
By which examples he gave them to underſtand, 
that it was not the nature of a divine intexpotition, 
or neceſſary to its purpoſe, to be general; {till leſs, 
to anſwer every challenge that might be made, which 
would teach men to put their faith upon theſe expe- 
riments. Chriſt never pronounced the word but the 
effect followed“. It was not a thouſand fick that 


Luke iv. 25. 5 
7 One, and only one, inſtance may be produced in which 
the diſciples of Chriit do ſeem to have attempted a cure, and 
not to have been able to perform it. The ſtory is very inge- 
nuouſly and candidly related by three of the evangeliſts . 
The patient was afterwards healed by Chriſt himſelf; and the 
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received his benediftion, and a few that were bene. 
fitted; a fingle aralytic is let down in his bed at 
Jt feet, in the midſt of a ſurrounding multitude; 
eſus bid him walk and he did ſo*. A man with a 
withered hand is in the ſynagogue, Jeſus bid him 
ſtretch forth his hand, in the preſence of the aſſem- 
bly, and it was © reſtored whole like the other f. 
There was nothing tentative in theſe cures; nothing 
that can be explained by the power of accident. 
We may obſerve alſo, that many of the cures. 
which Chriſt wrought, ſuch as that of a perſon blind 
from his birth, alſo many miracles beſide cures, as 
railing the dead, walking upon the ſea, feeding a 
great multitude with a few loaves and fiſhes, are of 
a nature which does not in any wiſe admit of the 
ſuppoſition of a fortunate experiment. 

III. We may diſmiſs: from the queſtion all ac- 
counts in which, allowing the phenomenon to be 
real, the fat to be true, it ſtill remains doubtful 
whether a miracle were wronght. This is the caſe 
with the ancient hiſtory of what is called the thun- 
dering legion, of the extraordinary circumſtances 
which obſtructed the rebuilding of the temple at 
Jeruſalem by Julian, the circling of the flames and 
fragramt ſmell at the martyrdom of Polycarp, the 
ſadden ſhower that extinguiſhed the fire into which 
the ſcriptures were thrown in the Diocletian perſe- 
cution; Conſtantine's dream, his inſcribing in con- 
_ ſequence. of it the croſs upon his ſtandard and the 
ſhields of his ſoldiers; his victory, and the eſcape of 
the ſtandard-bearer; perhaps alſo the imagined ap- 


whole tranſaction ſeems to have been intended, as it was well 
ſuited, to diſplay the ſuperiority of Chriſt above all who per- 


formed miracles in his name; a qiſtinction which, during his 


preſence in the world, it might be neceſſary to inculcate by 
ſome ſach proof as this. 


Mark ii. 3. Mat. ii. 10. 
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pearance of the croſs in the heaven, though this 
laſt circumſtance is very deficient in hiſtorical evi- 
dence. It is alſo the cafe with the modern annual 
exhibition of the liquifaction of the blood of St. 
Januarius at Naples. It is a doubt likewiſe, which 
ought to be excſuded by very ſpecial circumſtances, 
from theſe narratives which relate to the ſuperna- 
rural cure of hypochondriacal and nervous com- 
plaints, and of all diſeaſes which are much affected 
by the imagination. The miracles ot the ſecond and 
third century are, uſually healing the fick, and 
caſting out evil ſpirits, miracles in which there is 
room for ſome error and deception, We hear 
nothing of cauſing the blind to fee, the lame to 
walk, the deaf to hear, the lepers to be cleanſed“. 
There are alſo inſtances in Chriſtian writers of re- 
puted miracles, which were natural operations, 
though not known to be ſuch at the time, as that of 
articulate ſpcech after the loſs of a great part of 
the tongue. 85 | , 

IV. To the ſame head of objection nearly, may 
alſo be referred accounts, in which the variation of 
a ſmall circumſtance may have transformed ſome 
extraordinary, appearance, or ſome critical coinei- 
dence of events, into a miracle; ſtories, in a word, 
which may be reſolved into exaggeration. "The 
miracles of the goſpel can by no poſſibility be ex- 
plained away in this manner. Total fiction will 
account for any thing; but no ſtrerch of exaggera- 
tion that has any parallel in other hiſtories, no force 
of fancy upon real circumſtances, could produce the 
narratives which we now have. The feeding of the 
five thouſand with a few loaves and fiſhes ſurpaſſes 
all bounds of ex1ggeration. The raifing of Lazarus, 
of the widow's ſon at Nain, as well as many of the 


- * Jortin's Rem. vol. II. p. 51. 
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cures which Chriſt wrought, come not within the 
compaſs of miſrepreſentation. I mean, that it is 
impoſſible to aſſign any poſition of circumſtances, 
however peculiar, any accidental effect, however 
extraordinary, any natural ſingularity, which could 

ſupply an origin or foundation to theſe accounts, 
Having thus enumerated ſeveral exceptions, which 
may juſtly be taken to relations of miracles, it is 
neceſſary, when we read the ſcriptures, to bear in 
our mind this general remark, that, although there 
be miracles recorded in the New Teſtament, which 
fall within ſome or other of the exceptions here 
aſſigned, yet that they arc united with others, to 
which nonc- of the ſame exceptions extend, and that 
their credibility ſtands upon this union. Thus the 
viſſons and revelations, which St. Paul afferts to 
have been imparted to him, may not in their ſepa- 
rate evidence, be diſtinguiſhable from the viſions and 
revelations which many others have alleged. But 
here is the difference. St. Paul's pretenſions were 
atteſted by external miracles wrought by himſelf, 
and by miracles wrought in the cauſe to which theſe 
viſions relate; or, to ſpeak more properly, the ſame 
hiſtorical authority, which informs us of one informs 
us of the other. This is not ordinarily true of the 
viſions of enthuſiaſts, or even of the accounts in 
which they are contained. Again, ſome of Chriſt's 
own miracles were momentary; as the transfiguration, 
the appearance and voice * heaven at Chriſt's 
baptiſm, a voice from the clouds upon one occaſion 
afterwards, (John xii. 30.) and ſome others. Ir is 
not denicd, that the diſtinction which we have pro- 
poſed concerning miracles of this ſpecics, applies in 
diminution of the force of the evidence, as much to 
theſe inſtances, as to others, But this is the caſe, not 
with all the miracles aſcribed to Chriſt, nor with the 
preatelt part, nor with many. Whatever force _ 
ore 
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fore there may be in the objection, we have nume-. 
rous miracles which are free from it ; and even thefe 
to which it is applicable, are little affected by it in 
their credit, becauſe there are few, who, admitting 
the reſt, will reject hem. If there be miracles of the 
New Teſtament, which come within any of the other 
heads into which we have diſtributed tie objections, 
the fame remark muſt be repeated. And this 
is one way, in which the unexampled number and 
varicty of the miracles aſcribed to Chriſt, ſtrengthens 
the credibility of Chriſtianity. For it piecludes 
any ſolution, or conjecture about a ſolution, which 
imagination, or even which experience might ſuggeſt 
concerning ſome particular miracles, if conſidered 
independently of others. The miracles of Chriſt 
were of various kinds*, and performed in great va- 
ricties of ſituation, form and manner; at Jeruſalem, 
the metropolis of the Jewiſh nation and religion, in 
different parts ot judæa and Galilee ; in cities, in 
villages; in ſynagogues, in private houſes; in the 
ſtrect; in highways; with preparation, as in the 
caſe of Lazarus, by accident, as in the caſe of the 
widow's fon at Nain; when attended by multitudes, 
and when alone with the patient; in the midſt of his 
diſciples, and in the midſt of his enemies ; with the 
common people around him, and before Scribes and 
Phariſees, and fulers of the Synagogues. 


Not only healing every ſpecies of diſeaſe, but turning 
water into wine (John ii.); fecding multitudes with a few 
loaves and fiſhes (Matth. xiv. 14. Mark vi. 35. Luke ix. 12. 
John iv. 5.); walking on the ſea (Mat. xiv, 23-03 calming a 
ſtorm (Mat. viii, 26. Luke viii. 23.) ; a celeſtial voice at his 
baptiſm, and miraculous appearance (Mat. iii. 17. afterwards 
John xii, 28,); his transfiguration (Mat. xvii. 1—$, Mark ix. 
2. Luke ix. 28, Ep. Peter i. 16, 17-3 raiſing the dead in 
three diſtinct inſtances Mat. ix, 18. Mark v. 22. Luke viii. 41. 
Luke vii, 14. John xi. 


I appre-, 
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I apprehend that, when we remove from the 
compariſon the caſes which are fairly diſpoſed of by 
the obſervations that have been ſtated, many caſes 
will not remain. To thoſe which do remain, we 
apply this final diſtinction; that there is nut ſatiſ- 
factory evidence, that perſous, prerending to be 
original witneſſes ot the miracles, paſſed their lives 
jn labours, dangers and ſufferings, voluntarily un- 
* dertaken and undergone in atteſtation of the ac- 
counts which they delivered, and properly in con- 
* ſequence of their belief of the truth of thoſe ac- 
counts.“ 


CHAP. IL 


Bur they, with whom we argue, have 
undoubtedly a right to elect their own examples. 
The inſtances, with which Mr. Hume has choſen to 
confront the miracles of the New Teſtament, and 
which, therefore, we are entitled to regard, as the 
ſtrongeſt which the hiſtory of the world could ſupply 
ro the enquiries of a very acute and learned adver- 
ſary, are the three following : 

1. The cure of a blind and of a lame man at 
Alexandria, by the Emperor Veſpaſian, as related 
by Tacitus ; 

2. The reſtoration of the limb of an attendant in 
a Spaniſh church, as told by Cardinal de Retz; and 

3- The cures ſaid to be performed at the tomb of 
the Abbe Paris, in the early part of the preſent 
century. 1 


The 
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1. The narrative of Tacitus is delivered in theſe 
terms: One of the common people of Alexaudria, 
£ known to be diſeaſed in his eyes, by the admoni- 
« tion of the god Serapis, whom that ſuperſtitious 
nation worſhip above all other gods, proſtrated 
« himſe}f before the emperor, earneſtly imploring 
from him a remedy for his blindneſs, and intreat- 
ing, that he would deign to anoint with his ſpittle 
© his checks and the balls of his eyes. Another, 
« diſeaſed in his hand, requeſted, by the admonition 
of the fame god, that he might be touched by the 
foot of the emperor. Veſpaſian at firſt derided and 
« deſpiſed their application; afterwards, when they 
continued to urge their petitions, he, ſometimes, 
appeared to dread the imputation of vanity ; at 
© other times, by the earneſt ſupplication of the 
patients, and the perſuaſion of his flatterers, to be 
induced to hope for ſucceſs. At length he com- 
* manded an cnquiry to be made by phyſicians, whe- 
ther ſuch a blindneſs and debility were vincible by 
* human aid. The report of the phyſicians con- 
© tained various points; that in the one, the power of 
« viſion was not deſtroyed, but would return, if the 
© obſtacles were removed; that, in the other, the 
« diſeaſed joints might be reſtored, if a healing power 
* were applied; that it was, perhaps, agreeable to 
the gods to do this; that the emperor was elected 
by divine aſſiſtance; laſtly, that the credit of the 
* ſucceſs would be the emperor's, the ridicule of the 
«* diſappointment would fall upon the patients. Veſ- 
* paſian, believing that every thing was in the power 
* of his fortune, and that nothing was any longer 
incredible, whilſt the multitude, which ſtood by, 
« eagerly expected the event, with a countenance 
* expreſhve of joy, executed what he was defired to 
do. Immediately the hand was reſtored to its uſe, 
and light returned to the blind man. They, who 

* were 


pere preſent, relate hoth theſes cures, even at this 
time, when there is nothing to be gained by lying “. 
Now, although Tacitus wrote this account twenty- 
ſeven years after the miracle is ſaid to have been 
performed, and wrote at Rome of what paſſed at 


Alexandria, and wrote alſo from report; and al. 
though it does not appear that he had examined the 


ſtory, or that he believed it (but rather the contrary) 
yet I think his teſtimony ſufficient to prove, that 
ſuch à tranſaction took place; by which J mean, 
that the two men in queſtion did apply to Veſpaſian, 
that Veſpaſian did touch the diſeaſed in the mannet 
related, and that a cure was reported to have fol: 
lowed the operation. But the affair labours under 
a ſtrong and juſt ſuſpicion, that the whole of it was 
a concerted impoſture brought about by colluſion, 
berween the patients, the phyſicians and the emperor. 
This ſolution is probable, becauſe there was eve 


thing to ſuggeſt, and every thing to facilitate ſuch a 


ſcheme. The miracle was calculated ro confer ho- 
nour upon the emperor, and upon the god Serapis. 
It was atchicved in the midſt of the emperot's flats 


4 


terers and followers; in a city, and amongſt a popu- 


lace, beforchand devoted to his intereſt, and to the 
worſhip of the god; where it would have been trea- 
ſon and blaſphemy together, to have contradicted 
the fame of the cure, or even to have queſtioned it. 
And what is very obſervable in the account is, that 
the report of the phyſicians is juſt ſuch a report, as 
would have been made of a 140 in which no exter- 


nal marks of the diſeaſe exiſted, and which, conſe- 


quently was capable of being eaſily counterfeited, 


viz. that, in the firſt of the patients, the organs of 
viſion were not deſtroyed, that the weakneſs of the 
ſecond was in his joints. Phe ſtrongeſt circumſtance 


®* Tacit. Hiſt, Lib. IV. c. 81. 
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in Tacitus's narration is, that the firſt patient was 
* notus tabe oculorum,” remarked or notorious for 
the diſeaſe in his eyes. Bur this was a circumſtance 
which might have found its way into the ſtory in its 
progreſs from a diſtant country, and during an in- 
terval of thirty years; or it might be true that the 
malady of the eyes was notorious, yet that the na- 
ture and degree of the diſeaſe had never been aſcer- 
rained. A caſe by no means uncommon. The em- 
pcror's reſerve was caſily affected, or it is poſſible 
he might not be in the ſccret. There does not ſeem 
to be much weight in the obſervation of Tacitus, 
that they who were preſent continued even then to 
rclate th: ſtory, when there was nothing to be gained 
by the lie. It only proves that thoſe, who had told 
the ſtory for many years, perſiſted in it. The ſtate 
of mind of the witneſſes and ſpectators at the time, is 
the point to be attended to. Still leſs is there of 
pertinency in Mr. Hume's eulogium upon the cau- 
tious and penetrating genius of the hiſtorian ; for it 
does not appear that the hiſtorian believed it. Ihe 
terms in which he ſpeaks of Serapis, the deity 
to whoſe interpoſition the miracle was atrributed, 
ſcarcely ſuffer us to ſuppoſe that Tacitus thought 
the miracle to be real, by the admonition of the 
god Serapis, whom that ſuperſtitious nation (dedita 
* ſuperſtitionibus gens) worſhip above all other gods.“ 
To have brought this ſuppoſed miracle within the 
limits of compariſon with the miracles of Chriſt, it 
ought to have appeared, that a perſon of a low and 
private (tation, in the midſt of enemies, with the 
whole power of the country oppoſing him, with 
every one around him prejudiced or intereſted againſt 
his claims and character, pretended to perform theſe 
cures ; and required the ſpectators, upon the ſtrength 
of what they ſaw, to give up their firmeſt hopes and 
opinions, and follow him through a life of trial and 

* danger; 
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danger ; that many were ſo moved, as to obey hig 
call, at the expence, both of every notion in which 
they had been brought up, and of their caſe, ſafety, 
and reputation; and that by theſe beginnings a 
change was produced in the world, the effects of 
which remain to this day: a caſe, both in its cir- 
cumſtances and conſequences, very unlike any thing 
we find in Tacitus's relation, 

2. The ſtory taken from the memoirs of Cardinal 
de Retz, which is the ſecond example alleged b 
Mr. Hume, is this: In the church at Saragoll 
in Spain, the canons ſhowed me a man whoſe buſi. 
* neſs it was to light the lamps, telling me that he 
had been ſeveral years at the gate, with one leg 
only. I ſaw him with two “.“ 

It is ſtated by Mr. Hume, that the Cardinal who 
relates this ſtory, did not believe it; and it no where 
appears, that he either examined the limb, or aſked 


the patient, or indeed any one, a ſingle queſtion 


about the matter. An artificial leg, wrought with 
art, would be ſufficient, in a place where no ſuch 
contrivance had ever before been heard of, to give 
origin and currency to the report. The eccleſiaſtics 
of the place would, it is probable, favour the ſtory, 
inaſmuch as it advanced the honour of their image 
and church. And if hey patroniſed it, no other 
perſon at Saragoſſa, in the middle of the laſt cen- 
tury, would care to diſpute it. The ſtory likewiſe 
coincided, not leſs with the wiſhes and preconcep- 
tions of the people, than with the intereſts of their 
eccleſiaſtical rulers; ſo that there was prejudice 
backed by authority, and both operating upon ex- 
treme ignorance, to account for the ſucceſs of the 
impoſture. If, as I have ſuggeſted, the contrivance 
of an artificial limb was then new, it would not oc- 


* Liv. 4. A D. 1654. 
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cur to the Cardinal himſelf to ſuſpe& it, eſpecially 
under the careleſſneſs of mind with which he heard 
the tale, and the little inclination he felt to ſcruti- 
nize or expoſe its fallacy. 

. The miracles related to have been wrought at 
the tomb of the Abbe Paris, admit in general of 
this ſolution. The patients who frequented the 
tomb were ſo affected by their devotion, their ex- 
pectation, the place, the ſolemnity, and, above all, 
by the ſympathy of the ſurrounding multitude, that 
many of them were thrown into violent convulſions, 
which convulſions, in certain inſtances, produced a 
removal of diſorders depending upon obſtruction. 
We ſhall, at this day, have the leſs difficulty in ad- 
mitting the above account, becauſe it is the very 
ſame thing, as hath lately been experienced in the 
operations of animal magnetiſm ; and the report of 
the French phyſicians upon that myſterious remedy, 
is very applicable to the preſent conſideration, viz. 
that the pretenders to the art, by working upon the 
imaginations of their patients, were frequently able 
to produce convulſions; that convulſions ſo pro- 


_ duced are amongſt the moſt powerful, but, at the 


ſame time, moſt uncertain and unmanageable appli- 
cations io the human frame which can be employed. 
Circumſtances, which indicate this explication in 
the caſe of the Pariſian miracles, are the following: 
1. They were tentative. Out of many thouſand 
lick, infirm, and diſeaſed perſons, who reſorted to 


the tomb, the profeſſed hiſtory of the miracle con- 


tains only nine cures, 

2. The convulſions at the tomb are admitted. 
3. The diſeaſes were, for the moſt part, of that 
ſort, which depends upon inaction and obſtruction, 

as dropſies, palſies, and ſome tumours. 

4. The cures were gradual ; ſome patients at- 
tending many days, ſome, ſeveral weeks, and ſome, 
ſeveral months. 
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5- The cures were many of them incomplete, 
6. Others were temporary. 

Go that all the wonder we are called upon to ac. 
count for is, that out of an almoſt innumerable mul. 
titude which reſorted to the tomb for the cure of 
their complaints, and many of whom were there agi- 
tated by ſtrong convulſions, a very ſmall proportion 
experienced a beneficial change in their conſtirution, 
eſpecially in the action of the nerves and glands. 

Some of the caſes alleged do uot require that we 
ſhould have recourſe to this ſolution. The firſt 
caſe in the catalogue is ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from 
the progreſs of a natural recovery. It was that of 
A young man, who laboured under an inflammation 
of one eye, and had loſt the ſight of the other, 
The inflamed eye was relieved, but the blindneſs of 
the other remained. The inflammation had before 
been abated by medicine; and the young man, at 
the time of his attendance at the romb, was uſing a 
lotion of laudanum. And, what is a ſtill more ma- 
terial part of the cafe, the inflammation after ſome 
interval returned. Another caſe was that of a young 
man who had loſt his ſight by the puncture of an 
awl, and the diſcharge of the aqueous humour 
through the wound. The fight, which had been 
gradually returning, was much improved during his 
viſit ro the tomb, that is, probably in the ſame de- 
gree in which the diſcharged humour was replaced 
by freſh ſecretions, And it is obſervable, that theſe 
two are the only caſes, which, from their nature, 
ſhould ſeem unlikely to be aſſected by convulſions. 

In one material” reſpe& I allow, that the Pariſian 
miracles were different from thoſe related by Taci- 
tus, and from the Spaniſh miracle of the Cardinal 


The reader will find theſe particulars verified in the de- 


tail, by the accurate enquiries of the preſent Biſhop of Sarum 


in his criterion of miracles, p. 132. et ſeq, 
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de Retz. They had not, like them, all the power, 
and all the prejudice of the country on their fide 
to contend with, They were alleged by one party 
againſt another, by the Janſeniſts againſt the Jeſuits. 
Theſe were of courſe oppoſed and examined by their 
adverſarics. The conſequence of which examina- 
tion was, that many falſchoods were detected, that, 
with ſomething really extraordinary much fraud ap- 
peared to be mixed. And if ſome of the caſes, 
upon which deſigned miſrepreſentation could not 
be charged, were not at the time ſatisfactorily ace 
counted for, it was becauſe the efficacy of ſtrong. 
ſaſmodic atfeftions were not then ſufficiently known, 
Finally, the cauſe of Janſcniſm did not riſe by the 
miracles, but ſunk although the miracles had the 
anterior perſuaſion of all the numerous adherents of 
that 27 to ſet oui with. | 

'l heſe, let us remember, are the ſtrongeſt exam- 
ples which the hiſtory of ages ſupplies. In none of 
them was the miracle unequivocal ; by none of them 
were eſtabliſhed prejudices and perſuaſions over- 
thrown; of none of them did the credit make its 
way, in oppoſition to authority and power ; by none 
of them were many induced to commit themſclves, 
and that in contradiction to prior opinions, to a lite 
of mortification, danger, and ſufferings : none were 
called npon to atteſt them, at the expence of their 
fortuncs and ſafety *, 


* It may be thought that the hiſtorian of the Pariftan mi- 
racles, M. Montgeron, forms an exception to this laſt aſſertion. 
He preſented his book (with a ſuſpicion, as it ſhould ſeem, of 
the danger of v hat he was doing) to the king ; and was ſhortly 
afterwards committed to priſon, from which he never came 
out. Had the miracles been unequivocal, and had M. Mont- 
eron been originally convinced by them, I ſhould have allowed 
this exception. It would have ſtood, I think, alone in the ar- 
gument of our adverſaries. But, beſide what has been obſerved 
«f the dubious nature of the miracles, the account, which M. 

F'1 Montgeron 
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Montgeron has himſelf left of his converſion, ſhows both the 
ſtate of his mind, and that his perſuaſion was not built upon enter. 
nal miracles, * Scarcely had he entered the church-yard, when 
he was ſtruck,” he tells us, with awe and reverence, havin 

never before heard prayers pronounced with ſo much ardour 
und tranſport, as he obſerved amongſt the tupplicants at the 
tomb. Upon this, throwing himſelf on his knees, reſting his 
« elbows on the tom bſtoſ e, and covering his face with his hands, 
© he ſpoke the following prayer: O thou, by whoſe interceſſun [; 
© many miracles are ſid to be v if it be true that a part 

* thee ſurwio'th the gravr, and that thou haſt influence with the Al. 
* mighty, have pity on the darkneſs of my underſtanding, and through 
* his mercy oltain the removal! of it. Having prayed thus, many 
* th ughts, as he ſay«th, began to open themſelves to his mind; 
and fo profound was his attention, that he continued on his 
* knees four hom's, not in the leaſt diſturbed by the vaſt croud 
© of ſurroun«ing ſupplicants. During this time all the arzu- 
ments which he ever heard or read in favour of Chriſtianity, 
© occurred to him with ſo much force, and ſe med ſo ſtrong and 
« convincing, that he went home fully ſatisfied of the truth of 
« religion in general, and of the Holineſs and power of that per. 
* ſon, who,” as he ſuppoſed, had engaged the divine goodneſs 
to enlighten his underitauding ſo ſuddenly,” Douglas Crit. 
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Or THE AUXILIARY EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Prophecy. 


IC. li. 13. liii © BrnoLD, my ſervant ſhall 
© deal prudently, he ſhall be exalted, and extolled, 
* and be very high. As many were aſtoniſhed at 
© thee; (his viſage was fo marred more than any 
man, and his form more than the fons of men: 
© ſo ſhall he ſprinkle many nations; the kings ſhall 
« ſhut their mourhs at him: for that which had not 
© been told them fhall they fee ; and that which th 
have not heard ſhall they conſider. Who bach. 
© believed our report? aud to whom is the arm of 
© the Lord revealed? For he ſhall grow up before 
© him as a tender plant, and as a root out of a dry 
ground: he hath no form nor comelineſs ; and 
* when we ſhall ſee him, there is no beauty that we 
* ſhould deſire him. He is deſpiſed and rejected of 
men, a man of ſorrows, and acquainred with grief: 
* and we hid, as it were, our faces from him; he 
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was deſpiſed, and we cſteemed him not. Surely 
© he hath borne our gricfs, and carried our ſorrows: 
yet we did eſteem him ſtricken, ſmitten of God, 
* and afflicted. But he was wounded for our tranſ- 
greſſions, he was bruiſed for our iniquities : the 
chaſtiſement of our peace was upon him; and with 
his ſtripes we are healed. All we like ſheep have 
gone aſtray; we have turned every one to his 
£ own way; and the Lord hath laid on him the ini- 
* quiry of us all, He was oppreſſed and he was 
* afflifted, yet he opened not his mouth: he is 
* brought as a lamb to the ſlaughter; and as a ſheep 
© before her ſhearers is dumb, ſo he cpeneth not 
his mouth. He was taken from priſon and from 
judgment; and who ſhall declare his generation ? 
* for he was cut off out of the land of the living : 
for the tranſgreſhon of my people was he ſtricken, 
And he made his grave with the wicked, and with 
the rich in his death; becauſe he had done no vio- 
$ lence, neither was there any deceit in his mouth. 
Vet it pleaſed the Lord to bruiſe him; he hath 
put him to grief. When thou ſhalt make his ſoul 
# an offering for ſin, he ſhall ſee his ſced, he ſhall 
* prolong his days, and the pleaſure of the Lord 
$ ſhall proſper in his hand. He ſhall ſee of the tra- 
$ vail of his ſoul, and ſhall be ſatisfied : by his know- 
* ledge ſhall my righteous ſervant juſtify many; for 
che ſhall bear their iniquities. Therefore will I 
+ divide him a portion with the great, and he ſhall 
* divide the ſpoil with the ſtrong ; becauſe he hath 
* poured out his ſou] unto death: and he was num- 
* bered with the trauſgreſſors; and he bare the fin 
6 of many, and made interceſſion for the tranſgreſ- 
$ ſors,” 

Theſe words are extant in a book, purporting to 
contain the prediftions of a writer, who lived ſeven 


That 


 ecnturies before the Chriſtian æra. 
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That material part of every argument from pro- 
phecy, namely, that the words alleged were actually 
ſpoken or written before the fact, to which they are 
applied, took place, or could by any natural means 
be forcſeen, is, in the preſent inſtance, inconteſtible. 
The record comes out of the cuſtody of adverſaries. 
The Jews, as an ancient father ha obſcrved, are 
our librarians. The paſſage is in their copies as 
well 4s in ours. With many attempts to explain it 
away, none has ever been made by them to diſcredit 
its authenticity. 

Ane, what adds to the force of the quotation is, 
that it is taken from a writing declaredly prophetic; 
a writing, profeſſing to deſcribe ſuch future tranſac- 
tion, and changes in the world, as were connected 
with the fare and intereſts of the Jewiſh nation. It 
is not a paſſage in an hiſtorical or devotional compo- 
ſition, which, becauſe it turns out to be applicable 
to ſome future ſituation f affairs, is * to 
have been oracular. The words of Iſaiah were deli- 
livered by him in a prophetic character, with the 
ſolemnity belonging to that character; and what he 
ſo delivered, was all along underſtood by the Jewiſh 
reader to refer ro ſomething that was to take place 
after the time of the author, The public ſentiments 
of the Jews, concerning the deſign of Iſaiah's wri- 
tings, are fet forth in the book of Eccleſiaſticus: 
* He ſaw, by an excellent ſpirit, what ſhould come 
* to paſs at the laſt, and he comforted them that 
* mourned in Sion. He ſhowed what ſhould come 
* to paſs for ever, and ſecret things or ever they 
came.“ (ch. xIviii. v. 24.) 

It is alſo an advantage which this prophecy poſ- 
ſeſſes, that it is intermixed with no other ſubje&. 


It is entire, ſeparate, and uninterruptedly directed 
to one ſcene of things. 


The 
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The application of rhe prophecy to the evangelic 
hiſtory is plain and appropriate. Here, is no double 
ſenſe. No figurative language but what is ſufficient] 
intelligible to every reader of every country. The 
obſcuritics, by which I mean the expreſſions that 
require a knowledge of local diction, and of local 
alluſion, are few, and not of great importance, 
Nor have I found that varieties of reading, or a dif- 
ferent conſtruing of rhe original, produce any ma- 
terial aſteration in the ſenſe of the prophecy. Com- 
pare the common tranſlation with rhat of Biſhop 
Lowth, and the difference is not conſiderable. 80 
far as they do differ, Biſhop Lowth's corrections, 
which are the faithful reſult of an accurate examina- 
tion, bring the defcription nearer to the New Teſta- 
ment hiſtory than it was before, In the fourth verſe 
of the ſiſty-third chapter, what our bible renders 
* ſtricken,” he tranſlates © judicially ſtricken ;* and 
in the eighth verſe, the clauſe © he was taken from 
« priſon and from judgment,” the Biſhop gives“ by 
an oppreſſive judgment he was taken off.“ The 
next words to theſe, who ſhall declare his genera- 
* tion,” are much cleared up in their meaning by 
the Biſhop's verſion, * his manner of life who would 
declare,“ i. c. who would ſtand forth in his defence. 
* The former part of the ninth verſe, © and he made 
his grave with the wicked, and with the rich in 
* his death,” which inverts the circumſtances of 
Chriſt's paſſion, the Biſhop brings out in an order 
perfectly agreeably to the event; and his grave 
* was appointed with the wicked, but with the rich 
man was his tomb.” The words in the eleventh 
verſe, * by his knowledge ſhall my righteous ſervant 
« juſtify many,” arc in the Biſhop's verſion © by the 
* knowledge of him fall my righteous fervant juſtify 
© many.” | 
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It is natural to enquire what turn the Jews them- 
ſelves give to this prophecy*. There is good proof 
that the ancient Rabhins explained it of their ex- 
pe*ted Meſſiah+; but their modern expoſitors con- 
cur, | think, in repreſenting it, as a deſcription of 
the calamitous ſtare and intended reſtoration of the 
Jewiſh people, who are here, as they ſay, exhibited 
under the character of a ſingle perſon. I have not 
diſcovered that their expoſition reſts upon any criti- 
cal arguments, or upon theſe in any other than a 
very minute degree. The clauſe in the ninth verſe, 
which we render for the tranſgreſſion of my people 
vas he ſtricken,” and in the margin * was the ſtroke 
© upon him,” the Jews read, for the tranſgreſſion 
* of my people was the ſtroke upon them.” And 
what they allege in ſupport of the alteration amounts 
only to this, that the Hebrew pronoun is capable of 
a plural, as well as of a ſingular ſignification, that is 
to ſay, is capable of their conſtruction as well as 
oursf. And this is all the variation contended for: 


* © Vaticinium hoc Eſaiz eſt carnificina Rabbinorum, de 
quo aliqui Judzi mihi confeſſi ſunt, Rabbinos ſuvs ex prophe- 
ticis ſcripturis facile ſe extricare potuiſſe, modo Eſaias tacuiſſet.” 

Hulſe Theol. Jud. p. 318. quoted by Poole in loc. 

+ Hulſe Theol. Jud. p. 430 

+ Biſhop Lowth adopts in this place the reading of the 
ſeventy, which gives ſmitten 2% death, for the tranſ{greſſion of 
my people was he ſmitten to death,” The addition of the 
words * to death,” makes an end of the Jewiſh interpretation 
of the clauſe, And the authority, upon which. this reading 
(thourh not given by the preſent Hebrew text) is adopted, 
Dr. Kennicot has ſet forth by an argument, not only ſo co- 
gent, but ſo clear and popular, that I beg leave to tranſcribe 
the ſubſtance of it into this note. Origen, after havin 
quoted at large this prophecy concerning the Meſſiah, tells us, 
that having once made uſe of this paſſage, in a diſpute againſt 
© ſome that were accounted wiſe among the Jews, one of them 
© replied, that the words did not mean one man, but one people, 
© the Jews, who were ſmitten of God, and diſperſed among 

the 
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the reſt of the prophecy they read as we do. The 
probability, therefore, of their expoſition is a ſub- 
ject of which we are as capable of judging as them- 
ſelves. This ſubje& is open indeed to the good ſenſe 
of every attentive reader. The application which 
the Jews contend for, appears to me to labour under 
inſuperable difficulties ; in particular, it may be de- 
manded of them to explain, in whoſe name or per- 
ſon, if the Jewiſh people be the ſufferer, does the 
prophet ſpeak, when he ſays, he hath borne our 
* griefs, and carried our ſorrows, yet wwe did efte«m 
him ſtricken, ſmitten of God and afflicted ; but he 
* was wounded for our tranſgreſſions, he was bruiſed 
for our iniquities, the chaſtiſement of our peace 


the Gentiles for their converſion ; that he then urged many 
parts of this prophecy, to ſhew the abſurdity of this interpre- 
* tation, and that he ſeemed to preſs them the hardeit by this 
* ſeitence—* for the tranſgreſſion of my people was he ſmitten 
* to death.“ Now, as Origen, the author of the Hexapla, 
* mult have underſtood Hebrew, we cani.ot ſuppoſe that he 
* would have urged this laſt text as fo deciſive, if the Greek 
« verſion had not agreed here with the Hebrew text ; nor that 
© theſe wiſe Jews would have been at all diſtreſſed by this quota- 
tion, unleſs the Hebrew text had read agreeably to the words 
eto death,” on which the argument principally depended; 
* for by quoting it immediately, they would have triumphed 
over him, and reprobated his Greek verſien. This, when- 
ever they could do it, was their conſtant practice in their 
«* diſputes with the Chriltiars, Origen himſelf, who labori-uſly 
compared the Hebrew text with the Septuagint, has recorded 
the neceſſity of arguing with the Jews, from ſuch paſſages 
* omly, as were in the Septuagint agreeable to the Hebrew. 
« Wherefore, as Origen had carefell compared the Greek 
« yerſion of the Septuagint with the 5 text; and as he 
« puzzled and confounded the learned Jews, by urging upon 
them the reading to death” in this place; it ſeems almoſt 
* impoſſible not to conclude, both from Origen's argument, and 
the ſilence of his Jewiſh adverſaries, that the Hebrew text at 
that time actually had the word agreeably to the verſion of 
the ſeventy.” Lowth's Iſaiah, p. 242. 


Was 
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* was upon him, and with his ſtripes we are healed.” 
Again, the deſcription in the ſeyenth verſe, © he 
was opprefſed and he was afflicted, yet he opened 
© not his mouth, he is brought as a lamb to the 
« ſlaughter, and as a ſheep before her ſhearers is 
dumb, ſo he openeth not his mouth,” quadrates 
with no part of the Jewiſh hiſtory with which we are 
acquainted, The mention of the * grave,“ and the 
* tomb,” in the ninth verſe, is not very applicable 
to the fortunes of a nation; and till lefs ſo is the 
concluſion of the prophecy in the twelfth verſe, which 
expreſsly repreſents the ſufferings as Holuntary, and 


the ſufferer as interceding for the offenders, becauſe 


he hath poured out his ſoul nnto death, and he was 
numbered with the tranſgreſſors, and he bare the 


* ſin of many, and made interceſſion for the tranſ- 
greſſors. 


There are other prophecits of the Old Teſtament, 


interpreted by Chriſtians to relate to the goſpel hiſ. 
tory, which are deſerving both of regard, and of a 
very attentive conſideration 3 but I content myſelf 
with ſtating the above, becauſc I think it the cleareſt 
and the ſtrongeſt of all, and becauſe moſt of the reſt, 
in order that their value be repreſented with any 
tolerable degree of fidelity, require a diſcuſhon un- 
ſuitable to the limits and nature of this work. The 
reader will find them diſpoſed in order, and diſtinctly 
explained in Biſhop Chandler's treatiſe upon the 
ſubject; and he will bear in mind, what has been 
often, and, I think, truly, urged by the advocates 


of Chriſtianity, that there is no other eminent perſon, 


to the hiſtory of whoſe life ſo many circumſtances 
can be made to apply. They who object, that 
much has been done by the power of chance, the 
ingenuity of accommodation, and in the induſtry 
of reſearch, ought to try whether the ſame, or any 


ching like it, could be done, if Mahomet, or any 
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other perſon, were propoſed as the ſubject of Jewiſh 
prophecy. 

Il. A ſeccond head of argument from prophecy, 
is founded upon our Lord's predictions concerning 
the deſtruftion of Jeruſalem recorded by three out 
of the four cvangcliſts. 

Luke xxi. 5—25. And as ſome ſpake of the 
* temple, how it was adorned with goodly ſtones and 
gifts, he ſaid, as for theſe things which ye behold, 
* the days will come, in the which there ſhall not be 
left one ſtone upon another, that ſhall not be 
* thrown down. And they aſked him, ſaying, Maſ- 
* ter, but when ſhall theſe things be? and what ſign 
© ſhall there be when theſe things ſhall come to pals ? 
And he ſaid, take heed that ye be not deceived, 
* for many thall come m my name, ſaying, 1 am 
* Chriſt; and the time draweth near. Go ye not 
therefore after them. But, when ye ſhall hear of 
* wars and commotions, be not terrified ; for theſe 
things mult firſt come to paſs, but the end is not by 


* and by. Then ſaid he unto them, Nation ſhall 


« riſe againſt nation, and kingdom againſt kingdom, 
© and great earthquakes ſhall be in divers places, and 
* famines and peltilences: and fearful ſights, and 
great ſigns ſhall there be from heaven. But hefore 
* all theſe, they ſhall lay their hands on you, and 
« perſecute you, delivering you up to the ſynagogues, 
* and into priſons, being brought before kings and 
* rulers for my name's ſake. And it ſhall turn to 
you for a teſtimony. Settle it therefore in your 
* hzarts, not to meditate before what ye ſhall an- 
* (wer; for 1 will give you a mouth and wiſdom, 
* which all your adverſaries ſhall not be able to gain- 
« ſay nor reſiſt. And ye ſhall be betrayed both by 
parents and brethren, and kinsfolk and friends; 
and ſome of you ſhall they cauſe to be put to death. 
* And ye ſhall be hated of all men for my name's 

* ſake, 
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* ſake, But there ſhall not an hair of your head 
* periſh, In your patience poſſeſs ye your ſouls, 
And when ye {hall ſce Jeruſalem compaſſed with 
© armies, then know that the deſolation thereof is 
nigh., Then let them which are in Judza flee to 
the mountains; and let them which are in the midſt 
of it depart out; and let not them that are in the 
countries enter thereinto. For theſe be the days 
of vengeance, that all things which are written 
may be fulfilled, But woe unto them, that are 
with child, and to them that give ſuck, in thoſe 
days; for there ſhall be great diſtreſs in the land, 
and wrath upon this people. And they ſhall fall 
by the edge of the ſword, and ſhall be led away 
captive into all nations; aud Jeruſalem ſhall be 
trodden down of the Gentiles, until the time of 
the Gentiles be fulfilled,” 

In terms nearly ſimilar, this diſcourſe is related in 
the tweaty-fourth chapter of Matthew, and the 
thirtcenth of Mark. The proſpect of the ſame evils 
drew from our Saviour, upon another occaſion, the 
following aTecting expreſſions of concern, which are 
preſcrved by St. Luke (xix. 41.): And when he 
* was come near, he beheld the city, and wept over 
* it, ſaying, if thou hadſt known, even thou, at 
* leaſt in this thy day, the things which belong unto 
thy peace; but now they are hid from thine eyes, 
for the days ſhall come upon thee, that thine ene- 
mies ſhall caſt a trench about thee, and compaſs 
* thee round, and keep thee in on every ſide, and 
* ſhall lay thee even with the ground, and thy chil- 
* dren within thee, and they ſhall not læave in thee 
* one ſtone upon another, becauſe thou kneweſt not 
the time of thy viſitation,” Theie paſſages are 
direct and explicit predictions. References to the 
fame event, ſome plain, ſame parabolical, or other- 
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wiſe figurative, are found in divers other diſcourſes 
of our Lord“. 

The general agreement of the deſcriptions with 
the event, viz. with the ruin of the |-viſt. n-rion, 
and the capture of Jeruſalem under Veſpaſian, thirty. 
ſix years after Chriſt's death, is moſt cvident: and 
the accordancy in various articles of derail and cir. 
cumſtance has been ſhewn by many learncd writers. 
It is alſo an advantage to the enquiry, and to the 
argument built upon it, that we have received a 
copious account of the tranſaction from Joſephus, a 
Jewiſh and contemporary hiſtorian. This part of 
the caſe is perfectly free from doubt. The only 
queſtion, which, iu my opinion, can be raiſed upon 
the ſubject is, whether the prophecy was really de- 
livered before the event. I ſhall apply, therefore, 
my obſervations to this point ſolely, 

1. The judgment of antiquity, though varying in 
the preciſe year of the publication of the three goſ- 
pels, concurs in aſſigning them a date prior to the 
deſtruction of Jcruſalem4. 

2. This judgment is confirmed by a ſtrong proba- 
bility ariſing from the courſe of human life. The 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem rook place in the ſeventieth 
3 after the birth of Chriſt. The three evange- 
iſts, one of whom was his immediate companion, 
and the other two affociated with his companions, 
were, it is probable, not much younger than he was. 
They muſt, conſequently, have been far advanced in 
life when Jeruſalem was taken; and no reaſon has 
been given why they ſhould defer writing their hiſ- 
tories ſo long. 


Mat xxi. 33—46. xxii. f—7, Mark xii. 112, Luke 
i. 1—9. X. 9—20. xi 5—13. 
+ Lardner, vol. XIII. 
2 2.1 
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3.“ If the evangeliſts, at the time of writing the 
zogen, had known of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
by which cataſtrophe the prophecies were plainly 
fulfilled, it is moſt probable, that, in recording the 
predictions, they would have dropped ſome word or 
other abont the completion; in like manner as Luke, 
after relating the denunciation of a death by Agabus, 
adds, which came to paſs in the days of Claudius 
Czſar+:* whereas the prophecies are given diſtiuctiy 
in one chapter of each of the three firſt goſpels, and 
referred to in ſeveral different paſſages of each, and, 
in none of all theſe places, does there appear the 
ſmalleſt intimation that the things ſpoken of were 
come to paſs, I do admit that it would have been 
the part of an impoſtor, who wiſhed his readers 
to believe that his book was written before the 
event, when in truth it was written after it, to have 
ſuppreſſed any ſuch intimation carefully. But this 
was not the character of the authors of the goſpel, 
Cunning was no quality of theirs. Of all writers in 
the world, they thought the leaſt of providing 
againſt objections. Moreover, there is no clauſe iu 
any one of them, that makes a profeſſion of having 
written prior to the Jewiſh wars, which a fraudulent * 
purpoſe would have led them to pretend, They 
have done neither one thing nor the other. Th 
have neither inſerted any words, which might fonify 
to the reader that their accounts were written before 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, which a - ſophiſt would 
have done; nor have they dropped a hint of the com- 
pletion of the prophecies recorded by them, which 
an unde/igning writer, writing after the event, could 
hardly, on ſome or other of the many occaſions that 
preſented themſelves, have miſſed of doing. 


Le Clere. Diff, III. de quat. ev. Num. VII. p. 541. 


7 Adds xi. 28. 
2 4. The 
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4. The admonitions* which Chriſt is repreſented 
to have given to his followers to ſave themſelves by 
flight, are not eaſily accounted for upon the ſuppo. 
fition of the propheſy being fabricated after the 
event. Either the Chriſtians, when the ſiege ap- 
proached, did make their eſcape from Jeruſalem, or 
they did not: if they did they muſt have had the 
prophecy amongſt them: if they did not know of 
any ſuch prediction at the time of the ſiege, if they 
did not take notice of any ſuch warning, it was au 
improbable fiction, in a writer publiſhing his work 
near to thut time (which 2 any, cven the loweſt 
and molt diſadvantageous ſuppoſition, was the caſe 
with the goſpels now in our hands), and addreſſing 
his work to Jews-and to Jewiſh converts (which 
Matthew certainly did), to ſtate that the followers 
of Chriſt had received admonitions, of which they 
made no uſe when the occaſion arrived, and of which, 
experience then recent proved, that thoſe, who were 
moſt concerned to know and regard them, were 
ignorant or negligent. Even if the propheſies came 
to the hands of the evangeliſts through no better 
vehicle than tradition, it muſt have been by a tradi- 
tion which ſubſiſted prior to the event. And to 
fuppoſe, that, without any authority whatever, with- 
out ſo much as even any tradition to guide them, 
hey had forged theſe paſſages, is to impute to them 


Luke xxi. 20, 21. When ye ſhall ſee Jeruſalem com- 
* paſſed with armies, then know that the deſolation thereof is 
* nigh; then let them which be in Judza flee to the mountains, 
© and let them which are in the midſt of it depart out, and 
let not them that are in the countries enter thereinto.“ 

Mat. xiv. 18. When ye ſhall ſee Jeruſalem compaſſed witl 
armies, then let them which be in Judza flee unto the moun- 
* tains; let him which is on the houſe top, not come down to 
* tate any thing out of his houſe, neither let him which is in the 
«fed, return back to take his clothes,” | 


a degree 
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a degree of fraud and impoſture, from every appear- 
ance of which their compoſitions are as far removed 
as poſſible, 

5. I think that, if the prophecies had been com- 
poſed after the event, there would have been more 
ſpecification. The names or deſcriptions of 'the 
enemy, the general, the emperor, would have been 
found in them. The deſignation of the time would 
have been more determinate. And I am fortified in 
this opinion by obſerving, that the counterfeited 
propheſics of the Sybilline oracles, of the twelve 
patriarchs, and, I am inclined to believe, moſt others 
of the kind, are mere tranſcripts of the hiſtory 
moulded into a prophetic form, 

It is objected that the prophecy of the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem, is mixed, or connected with expreſſions, 
which relate to the final judgment of the world; and 
ſo connected, as to lead an ordinary reader to expect 
that theſe two events would not be far diſtant from 
each other. To which I anſwer, that the objection 
does not concern our preſent argument. If our 
Saviour actually foretold the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
it is ſufficient; even although we ſhould allow, that 
the narration of the prophecy had combined together 
what had been ſaid by him upon kindred ſubjects, 
without accurately preſerving the order, or ahi 
noticing the tranſition of the diſcourſe. 


Q 2 CHAP. 
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The morality of the Goſpel. 


IN ſtating the morality of the goſpel ag 
an argument of its truth, I am willing to admit two 
points, firſt, that the tcaching of morality was nox 
the primary deſign of the miſſionz ſecondly, that 
morality, neither in the goſpel, nor in any other 
book, can be a ſubje&, properly ſpeaking, of dil- 
covery. 

If I were to deſcribe in a very few words the 
ſcope of Chriſtianity, as a revelation *, I ſhould ſay, 
that it was to influence the conduct of human life, 
by eſtabliſhing the proof of a future ſtate of reward 
and puniſhmcat—-* to bring life and immortality to 
light.“ The direct object, therefore, of the deſign 
is to ſupply motives and not rules, ſanctions and not 
precepts, And theſe were what mankind ſtood 
molt in need of. The members of civilized ſociety 
can, in all ordinary caſes, judge tolerably well how 
they ought to act; but without a future ſtate, or, 
which is the ſame thing, without credited evidence 
of that ſtate, they want a motive to their duty; 
they want at leaſt ſtrength of motive, ſufficient to 
bear up againſt the force of paſſion, and the temp- 
tation of preſent advantage. Their rules want au- 


Great, and ineſtimably beneficial purpoſes, may be at- 
tained by Chriſt's miſſion, and eſpecially by his death, which do 
not belong to Chriſtianity as a revelation, that is, they might 
have exiſted, and they might have been accompliſhed, though 


55 had never, in this life, have been made acquainted with 
them, 


thority. 
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thority. The moſt important ſervice that can be 
rendered to human life, and that, conſequently, 
which, one might expect beforehand, would be the 
great end and office of a revelation from God, is to 
convey to the world authoriſed aſſurances of the 
reality of a future exiſtence, And although, in 
doing this, or by the miniſtry of the ſame perſon by 
which this is done, moral precepts, or examples, 
or illuſtrations of moral precepts, may be occaſt- 
onally given, and be highly valuable, yet till they 
do not form the original purpoſe of the miſhon. 
Secondly, morality, neither in the goſpel, nor in 
any other book, can be a ſubje& of diſcovery, pro- 
perly fo called. By which propofition I mean that 
there cannot, in morality, be any thing ſimilar to 
what are called difcoveries in natural philoſophy, 
in the arts of life, and in ſome ſciences; as the 
ſyſtem of the univerſe, the circulation of the blood, 
the polarity of the magnet, the laws of gravitation, 
alphabetical writing, decimal arithmetic, and ſome 
other things of the ſame ſort; facts, or proofs, or 
contrivances, before totally unknown and unthought 
of. Whoever therefore expects, in reading the 
New Teſtament, to be avack with diſcoverics in 
morals, in the manner in which his mind was af- 
feed, when he firſt came to the knowledge of the 
diſcoveries abovementioned ; or rather in the man- 
ner in which the world were affected by them, 
when they were firſt publiſhed ; expects what, as I 


apprehend, the nature of the ſubject renders it im- 
poſhble that he ſhonld meet with. And the foun- 


dation of my opinion is this, that the qualities of 
actions depend entirely upon their effects, which 
effects muſt all along have been the ſubject of human 

experience. 
When it is once ſettled, no matter upon what 
principle, that to do good is virtue, the reſt is cal- 
Q 3 culation. 
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culation. But ſince the calculation cannot be in- 
ſtituted concerning each particular action, we eſta. 
bliſh intermediate rules: by which proceeding, the 
buſineſs of morality is much facilitated, for then, it 
is concerning our rules alone that we need enquire, 
whether in their tendency they be beneficial ; con- 
cerning our actions we have only to aſk, whether 
they be agrecable to the rules. We refer actions 
to rules, and rules to public happineſs. Now, in 
the formation of theſe rules, there is no place for 
diſcogery properly ſo called, but there is ample room 
for the exerciſe of wiſdom, judgment, and prudence. 

As I wiſh to deliver argument rather than pane. 
gyric, I ſhall treat of the morality of the goſpel, in 
ſubjc&ion to theſe obſcrvations. And after all, I 
think it ſuch a morality, as, conſidering from whom 
it came, is moſt extraordinary; and ſuch, as, with- 
out allowing ſome degree of reality to the character 
and pretenſions of the religion, it is difficult to ac- 
count for; or to place the argument ſomewhat 
lower in the ſcale, it is ſuch a morality, as com- 
pletely repels the ſuppoſition of its being the tradi- 
tion of a barbirous age or of a barbarous people, 
of the religion being founded on folly, or of its 
being the produttion of craft; and it repels alſo, 
in a reat degree, the ſuppoſition of its having been 
the effuſion of an enthuſiaſtic mind. 

The diviſion, under which the ſubje& may be 
moſt conveniently treated of, is that of the things 
taught, and the manner of teaching, | 

Under the firſt head, I ſhould willingly, if the 
limits an | nature of my work admitted of it, tran- 
ſcribe into this chapter the whole of what has been 
ſaid upon the morality of the goſpel, by the author 
of the internal evidence of Chrijtianity ; becauſe it 

perfectly agrees with my own opinion, and becauſe 
t is impoſſible to ſay the ſame things ſo well, This 
acute 
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xcute obſerver of human nature, and, as I believe, 
ſincere convert to Chriſtianity, appears to me to 
have made out ſatisfactorily the two following pro- 
poſitions, viz, 

I. That the goſpel omits ſome qualities, which 
have uſually engaged the praiſes and admiration of 
mankind, but which, in reality, and in their general 
effects, have been prejudicial to human happineſs. 

II. That the goſpel has brought forward ſome 
virtues, which poſſeſs the higheſt intrinſic value, but 
which have commonly been overlooked and con- 
temned, 

The firſt of rheſe propoſitions he exemplifies, in 
the inſtances of friendſhip, patriotiſm, active cou- 
rage; in the ſenſe in which theſe qualities are uſually 
underſtood, and in the conduct which they often 
produce. 

The ſecond, in the inſtances of paſſive courage 
or endurance of ſufferings, patience under affronts 
and injuries, humility, irreſiſtance, placability. 

The truth is, there are two oppoſite deſcrip- 
tions of character, under which mankind may gene- 
rally be claſſed. The one poſſeſſes vigour, firmneſs, 
reſolution, is daring and active, quick in its ſenſibi- 
lities, jealous of its fame, eager in its attachments, 
inflexible in its purpoſe, violent in its reſentments. 

The other, meek, yielding, complying, forgiv- 
ing; not prompt to act but willing to ſuffer, ſilent 
and gentle under rudeneſs and inſult, ſuing for re- 
conciliation where others would demand fatisfac- 
tion, giving way to the puſhes of impudence, con- 
ceding and indulgent to the prejudices, the wrong- 
headedneſs, the intractability of thoſe with whom 
it has to deal, 

The former of theſe characters is, and ever hath 
been, the favourite of the world. It is the cha- 
racter of great men. There is a dignity in it which 
univerſally commands reſpect. | 

Q 4 The 
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- The latter is poor ſpirited, tame, and abje&, 
Yet fo it hath happened, that, with the founder of 
Chriſtianity, this latter is the ſubje& of his com- 
mendation, his precepts, his example; and that the 
former is ſo, in no part of its compoſition. This, 
and nothing elſe, is the character deſigned in the 
following remarkable paſſages : © Reſiſt not evil, but 
* whoſoever ſhall ſmite thee on the right check, 
turn to him the other alſo; and if any man will 
* ſue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let 
him have thy cloak alſo; and whoſoever ſhall 
* compel thce to go a mile, go with him twain; 
love your enemies, bleſs them that curſe you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
'* which deſpiteſully uſe you and perſecute you,” 
This certainly is nor common-place morality. It is 
very orizinal, Ir ſhows at leaſt (and it is for this 
purpoſe we produce it) that no two things can be 
more different than the heroic and the Chriſtian cha- 
racter. 

Now the author, to whom I refer, has not only 
remarked this difference more ſtrongly than any 
preceding writer, but has proved, in contradiction 
to firſt impreſſions, to popular opinion, to the enco- 
miums of orators and poets, and even to the ſuffrages 
of hiſtorians and moraliſts, that the latter character 
poſſeſſes the moſt of true worth, both as being moſt 
difficult either to be acquired or ſuſtained, and as 
contributing moſt to the happineſs and tranquillity 
of cial life. The ſtate of his argument is as fol- 
lows : 

I. If this diſpoſition were univerſal, the caſe is 
clear; the world would be a ſociety of friends. 
Whereas, it the other diſpoſition were univerſal, 
it would produce a ſcene of univerſal contention. 
The world could not hold a generation of ſuch men. 

1. it, what is the fact, the diſpoſition be par- 
z; If a few be aftuated by it, amongſt a 8 
WHO 
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who are not, in whatever degree it does prevail, in 
the ſame proportion it prevents, allays, and termi- 
nates quarrels, the great diſturbers of human happi- 
neſs, and the great ſ,urces of human miſery, fo far 
as man's happineſs and miſery depend upon man. 
Without this diſpoſition cumities muſt not only be 
frequent, but, once begun, mult be eternal; for each 
retaliation being a freſh injury, and conſequently, 
requiring a freſh ſatisfaftion, no period can be al- 
ſigned to the reciprocation of affronts, and to the 
progreſs of hatred, but that which cloſes the lives, 
or at leaſt the intercourſe, of the parties. 

I would only add to theſe obſervations, that al- 
though the former of the two characters above de- 
ſcribed may be occaſionally uſeful, although, per- 
haps, a great general, or a great ſtateſman may be 
formed by it, and theſe may be inſtruments of im- 
portant benefits to mankind, yet is this nothing more 
than what is true of many qualities, which are ac- 
knowledged to be vicious. Envy is a quality of this 
ſort. I know not a ſtronger ſtimulus to exertion. 
Many a ſcholar, many an artiſt, many a ſoldier has 
been produced by it. Nevertheleſs, fince in its ge- 
neral effects it is noxious, it is properly condemned, 
certainly is not praiſed, by ſober moraliſts. 

It was a portion of the ſame character as that we 
are defending, or rather of his love of the ſame cha- 
rater, which our Saviour diſplayed, in his repeated 
correction of the ambition of his diſciples ; his fre- 
quent admonitions, that greatneſs with them was to 
conſiſt in humility ; his cenſure of that love of diſ- 
tinction, and greedineſs of ſuperiority, which the 
chicf perſons amongſt his countrymen were wont, 
on all occaſions, great and little, to betray, * The 
(the Scribes and Phariſees) ſove the vent 
* rooms at feaſts, and the chief ſeats in the ſyna- 
* gogues, and greetings in the markets, and to be 

called 
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called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi. But be not ye 
called Rabbi, for one is your maſter, even Chriſt, 
* and all ye are brethren ; and call no man your 
* father upon the earth, for one is your father, which 
© js in heaven; neither be ye called maſters, for one 
is your maſter, even Chriſt ; but he that is greateſt 
* amongſt you ſhall be your ſcrvant, and whoſoever 
* ſhall exalr himſelf ſhall be abaſed, and he that ſhall 
© humble Limſclt ſhall be exalted“.“ I make no 
farther remark upon theſe paſſages, (becauſe the 

are, in truth, only a repetition of the doctrine, . 
{erent expreſſions of the principle, which we have 
already ſtated) except that ſome of the paſſages, 
eſpecially our Lord's advice to the gueſts at an en- 
tertainment, (Luke xiv. 7.) ſeem to extend the rule 
to what we call manners; which was, both regular 
in point of conſiſtency, and not ſo much beneath 
the dignity of our Lord's miſſion as may at firſt ſight 
be — 5 for bad manncrs are bad morals. 

It is ſufficiently apparent, that the precepts we 
have recited, or rather the diſpoſition which theſe 
precepts incuicate, relate to perſonal conduct from 

ſonal motives; to caſes in which men act from 
impulſe, for themſclves and from themſelves. When 
it comes to be conſidered, what is neceſſary to be 
done ſor the ſake of the public, and out of a regard 
to the general welfare, reg conſideration, for the 
moſt part, ought excluſively to govern the duties of 
men in public ſtations) it comes to a caſe to which the 
rules do not belong. This diſtinction is plain; and, 
if it were leſs ſo, the conſequence would not be 
much felt, for it is very ſcldom that, in the inter- 
courſe of private life, men act with public views. 
The perſonal motives, from which they do act, the 
rule regulates. 


Mat. xxiii 6. See alſo Mark xii. 39. Luke xx, 43. xiv. 7. 
The 
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The preference of the paticnt to the heroic cha- 
raſter, which we have here noticed, and which the 
re der will find explained at large in the work to 
which we have reſcrred him, is a peculiarity in the 
Chriſtian inſtirution, which I propoſe as an argument 
of wiſdom, very much beyond the fituation and na- 
tural character of the perſon who delivered it. 

II. A ſecond argument drawn from the morality 
of the New leſtament, is the ſtreſs which is laid 
by our Saviour upon the regulation of the thoughts. 
And I place this conſideration next to the other, 
becauſe they arc connected. The other related to 
the malicious paſſions, this to the voluptuous. Lo- 
gether they comprehend the whole character. | 

Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, 
* adulterics, fornications, &c.—Theſe are the things 
* which defile a man.“ Mat. xv. 19. 

Wo unto you, ſcribes and phariſees, hypocrites, 
for ye make clean the outſide of the cup and of 
the platter, but within they are full of extortion 
and exceſs, —Ye arc like unto whited ſepulchres, 
* which indeed appear beautiful outward, but are 
© within full of dead men's bones, and of all unclean» 
* neſs ; even ſo ye alſo outwardly appear righteous 
* unto men, but thin ye are full of hypocriſy and 
iniquity'. Mat. xxiii. 25, 27. 

And more particularly that ſtrong expreſſion (Mat. 
v. 28,) * whoſoever looketh on a woman to luſt 
after her, hath committed adultery” with her al- 
ready in his heart.” | | 

There can be no doubt with any refleting mind, 
but that the propenſities of our nature muſt be ſub- 
jetted to regulation; but the queſtion is, where the 
check ought to be placed, upon the thought, or 
only upon action. In this queſtion, our Saviour, in 
the texts here quoted, has pronounced a deciſive 
judgment. He makes the control of thought eſſen- 


tial, 


F 
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tial. Internal purity with him is every thing. Now 
I contend that this is the only diſcipline which 
can ſucceed ; in other words, that a moral ſyſtem, 
which prohibits actions, but leaves the thoughts at 
liberty, will be ineffectual, and is therefore unwiſe, 
I know not how to go about the proof of a point, 
which depends upon experience, and upon a know- 
ledge of the human conſtitution, better than by 
citing the judgment of perſons, who appear to have 
given great attention to the ſubje&, and to be well 
qualiſicd to form a true opinion about it. Boer. 
haave, ſpeaking of this very declaration of our Sa- 
viour, * whoſoever looketh on a woman to Juſt after 
* her hath already committed adultery with her in 
* his heart,“ and underſtanding it, as we do, to con- 


tain an injunction to lay the check upon the thoughts, 


was wont to fay, that our Saviour knew mankind 


* better than Socrates.* Haller, who has recorded 


this faying of Bocrhaave's, adds to it the Following 
remarks of his own*: It did not eſcape the obſer- 
vation of our Saviour, that the rejection of any 
* evil thoughts was the beſt defence againſt vice; for 
hen a dcbauched perſon fills his imagination with 
© 3mpure pictures, the licentious ideas which he re- 
© calls, fail not to ſtimulate his defires with a degree 
* of violence which he cannot reſiſt. This will be fol- 
* lowed by gratification, unleſs ſome external obſtacle 
* ſhould prevent him from the commiſhon of a fin 
* which he had internally reſolved on.“ Every mo- 
* ment of time (ſays our author), that is ſpent in me- 
* ditations upon fin, increaſes the power of the dan- 
* gerous object which has poſſeſſed our imagination.” 
I ſuppoſe theſe reſlections will be generally aſſented 
* tO. 

III. Thirdly, had a teacher of morality been aſked 
concerning a general principle of conduct, and for a 


Letters to his daughter. 
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mort rule of life; and had he inſtructed the perſon 
who conſulted him, * conſtantly to refer his actions 
« to what he believed to be the will of his Creator, 
aànd conſtantly to have in view, not his own intereſt 
and gratification alone, but the happineſs and 
comfort of thoſe about him,* he would have been 
thought, 1 doubt not, in any age of the world, and 
in any, even the molt improved ſtate of morals, to 
have delivered a judicious anſwer; becauſe, by the 
firſt direction, he ſuggeſted the only motive which 
acts ſteadily and uniformly, in fight and out of ſight, 
in familiar occurrences and under prefling tempta- 
tions; and in the ſecond, he corrected, what, of all 
tendencies in the human character, ſtands moſt in 
need of correction, /e///hneſs, a contemyt of other 
men's conveniency and ſatisfaction. In eſtimating 
the value of a moral rule, we are to have regard, not 
only to the particular duty, but the general ſpirit ; 
not only to what it directs us to do, but to the cha- 
rater which a compliance with its direction is likely 
to form in us. So, in the preſent inſtance, the rule 
here recited will never fail to make him who obeys 
it, con/iderate, not only of the rights, but of the 
feclings of other men, bodily and mental, in great 
matters and in ſmall, of the cafe, the accommodation, 
the ſelf-complacency of all with whom he has any 
concern, eſpecially of all who are in his power, or 
dependent upon his will, 

Now what, in the moſt applauded philoſopher of 
the moſt enlighrened age of the world, would have 
been deemed worthy of his wiſdom, and of his cha- 
rafter, to ſuy, our Saviour hath ſaid, and upon juſt 
fuch an occaſion as that which we have feigned. 

Ihen one of them, which was a lawyer, aſced 
him a queſtion, tempting him, and ſaying, Maſter 
* which is the great commandment in the law? Jeſus 
* ſaid unto him, Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God, 

wth 
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with all thy heart, and with all thy ſoul, and with 
© all thy mind; this is the firſt and great command. 
ment; and the ſecond is like unto it, thou ſhalt 


* love thy neighbour as thyſelf : on theſe two com. 


* mandments hang all the law and the prophets.” 
Mat. xxii. 3540. 
Ihe ſecond precept occurs in St. Matthew, on 
another occaſion ſimilar to this (xix. 16.), and both 
of them upon a third ſimilar occaſicn in Luke (x. 27.) 
In theſe two latter inſtances, the queſtion propoſed 
was, what ſhall I do to inherit eternal life?“ 
Upon all theſe occafions, I conſider the words of 
our Saviour as expreſling preciſely the ſame thing as 
what I have put into the mouth of the moral philo. 
ſopher. Nor do I think that it detracts much from 
the merit of the anſwer, that theſe prec- pts are ex- 
tant in the Moſaic code; for his laying his finger, if 


I may ſo ſay, upon theſe precepts, his drawing them 


out from the reſt of that voluminous inſtitution, his 
ſtating of them, not ſimply amongſt the number, but as 
the greateſt and the ſum of all the others, in a word, 
his propoſing of them to his hearers for their rule 
and principle, was our Saviour's own. 

And what our Saviour had ſaid upon the ſubject, 
appears to me to have fixed the ſentiment amongſt 
his followers. | 

St. Paul has it expreſsly, if there be any other 
* commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this 
* ſaying, thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf *;” 
and again, tor all the law is fulfilled in one word, 
*even in this, thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thy 
ſelf f. 

81 John, in like manner, this commandment 
© have we from him, that he who loveth God, love 
© his brother alſo . 


* Rom, xii, 7. + Gal, v. 14. John iv. 21. 


St, 
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St. Peter, not very differently, * ſeeing that ye 
have purified your ſouls in obeying the truth, 
* through the ſpirit, unto unfeigned love of the 
© brethren, ſee that ye love one another with a pure 
© heart fervently 8. 

And it is ſo well known, as to require no citations 
to verify it, that this love, or charity, or, in other 
words, regard to the welfare of others, runs in 
various forms through all the preceptive parts of the 
apoſtolic writings. Ir is the theme of all their exhor- 
tations, that with which their morality begins and 
ends, from which all their details and enumerations 
ſet out, and into which they return. 

And that this temper, for ſome time at leaſt, 
deſcending in its purity to ſucceeding Chriſtians, is 
atteſted by one of the earlieſt and belt of the remain- 
ing writings of the apoſtolical fathers, the epiſtle of 
the Roman Clement. The meeknefs of the Chriſ- 
tian character reigns throughout the whole of that 
excellent piece. The occaſion called for it. It was 
to compole the diſſenſions of the church of Corinth. 
And the venerable hearer of the apoſtles does not fall 
ſhort, in the diſplay of this principle, of the fineſt 
paſſages of their writings. He calls to the remem- 
brance of the Corinthian church its former character, 
in which ye were all of you (he tells them) humble 
+ minded, not boaſting of any thing, deſiring rather 
to be ſubject than to govern, to give than to 
receive, being content with the portion God had 
* diſpenſed to yon, and hearkening diligently to his 
* word, ye were enlarged in your bowels, having his 
* ſuffering always before your eyes. Ye contended 
day and night for the whole brotherhoad, that with 
* compaſhon and a good conſcience the number of 
his cle& might be ſaved. Ye were ſincere, and 


21 Pet i. 23, 
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* without offence, towards each other. Ye bewailed 
every one his neighbours fins, eſtceming their de- 
« fefts your on“. His — for them was for 
the return of peace, long - ſuffering, and patience 4,” 
And his advice to thoſe, who might have been b. 
occaſion of diſſerence in the ſociety, is conceived in 
the true ſpirit, and with a perfect knowledge of the 
Chriſtian character. Who is there among you 
that is generous? Who that is compaſhonate? Who 
* that has any charity? Let hm ſay, if this ſedition, 
this contention, and theſe ſchiſms, be upon my ac- 
count, I am ready to depart, to go away whither- 
ſocver ye pleaſe, and do whatſoever ye ſhall 
command me, only let the flock of Chriſt be 
in peace, with the elders who are ſet over it. He 
* that ſhall do this, ſhall get ro himſclf a very great 
* honour in the Lord; and there is no place but 
© what will be ready to receive him, for the earth is 
the Lord's, and the fulneſs thereof. Theſe things 
© they, who have their converſation towards God, 
not to be repented of, both have done, and will 
always be ready to dof.” 
This ſacred principle, this earneſt recommendation 
of forbearance, lenity, and forgiveneſs, mixes with 
all the writings of that age. There are more quo- 
tations in the apoſtolic ſathers of texis which relate 
to theſe points, than of any other. Chriſt's ſayings 
had ſtruck them. Not rendering (ſays Polycarp, 
© the diſciple of John) evil for evil, or railing for 
* railing, or ſtriking for ſtriking, or curſing for cur- 
* ſingh.” Again, ſpeaking of ſome whoſe behaviour 
had given great Be © Be ye moderate (ſays he) 
upon this occaſion, and look not upon ſuch as enc- 


* Ep. Clem. Rom. c. 2. A. B. Wake's Tranſlation. 
+ Ib. c. 58. + Ib. c. 54. $ Pol, ep. ad Phil. c. 2- 
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mies, but call them back as ſuffering and erring 
members, that ye ſave your whole body“. 

Be ye mild at their anger (ſaith Ignatius, the 
companion of Polycarp), humble at their boaſtings, 
© to their blaſphemies return your prayers, to their 
error your firmneſs in the faith; when they are 
* cruel, be ye gentle; not endeavouring to imitate 


© their ways, let us be their brethren in all kindneſs  ; 


and moderation, but let us be followers of the 
Lord, for who was ever more unjuſtly uſed, more 
« deſtiture, more deſpiſed ? x | 
IV. A fourth quality, by which the morality of 
the goſpel is diſtinguiſhed, is the excluſion of regard 
to fame and reputation. 7 
Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, 
© to be ſeen of them, otherwiſe ye have no reward 
of your father which is in heaven +.” | 
When thou prayeſt, enter into thy cloſet, and 
* when thou haſt ſhut thy door, pray to thy father 
* which is in ſecret; and thy father, which ſeeth in 
* ſecret, ſhall reward thee openly 1. 
And the rule by parity of reaſon is extended to all 
other virtues. 
I do not think, that either in theſe, or in a 
other paſſage of the New Teſtament, the purſuit of 
fame is ſtated as a vice; it is only ſaid that an action, 
to be virtuous, muſt be independent of it. I would 
alſo obſerve, that it is not publicity, but oſtentation 
which is prohibited; not the mode, but the motive 
of the action, which is regulated. A good man will 
prefer that mode, as well as thoſe objects of his 
beneficence, by which he can produce the greateſt _ 
effect; and the view of this purpoſe may dictate 
ſometimes publication, and ſometimes concealment. 
Either the one or the other may be the mode of 
the action, according as the end to be promoted by 


Pol. Ep. ad Phil. c. 11. + Mat. vi. 1. f Mat. vi. 6. 
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it appears to require, But from the motive, the re- 
puration of the deed, and the fruits and advantage 
of that reputation to ourſelves, muſt be ſhut out, or, 
in whatever proportion they are not ſo, the action in 
that proportion fails of being virtuous. 

This excluſion of regard to human opinion, is a 
difference, not ſo much in the duties, to which the 
teachers of virtue would perſuade mankind, as in the 
manner and topics of perſuaſion. And in this view 
the difference is great. When ve ſet about to give 
advice, our lectures are full of the advantages of 
character, of the regard that is due to appearances 
and ro opinion; of what the world, eſpecially of 
what the good or great, will think and ſay; of the 
value of public eſteem, and of the qualities by which 
men acquire it, Widely different from this was our 
Saviour's inſtruction: and the difference was founded 
upon the beſt reafons. For, however the care of 
reputation, the authority of public opinion, or even 
of the opinion of good men, the ſatisſaction of being 
well received and well thought of, the benefit of 
being known and diſtinguiſhed, are topics, to which 
we are fain to have recourſe in our exhortations, the 
true virtue is that which diſcards theſe conſiderations 
_ abſolutely; and which retires from them all to the 
fmpgle internal purpoſe of pleaſing God. This at 
leaſt was the virtue which our Saviour taught. And 
m teaching of this, he not only confined the views 
of his followers to the proper meaſure and principle 
of human duty, but acted in conſiſtency with his 
office as monitor from heaven. 

Next to what our Saviour taught, may be conſt- 
dered the manner of his teaching; which was ex- 
rremely peculiar, yet, 1 think, preciſely adapted to 
the pectHariry of his character and ſituation, His 
leſſons did not conſiſt of diſquiſitions ; of any thing 
bke moral eſſays, or like ſermons, or like ſet trea- 
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tiſes upon the ſeveral points which he mentioned. 
When he delivered a precept, it was ſeldom that he 
added any proof or argument ; ſtill ſeldomer, that 
he accompanied it with, what all precepts require, 
limitations and diſſinctions. His inſtructions were 
conceived in ſhort emphatic rules, in occaſional re- 
flections, or in round maxims. I do not think that 
this was a natural, or would have been a proper 
method, for a philoſopher or a moraliſt ; or that it 
is a method which can be ſucceſsfully imitated by 
us. But I contend that it was ſuitable to the cha- 
rafter which Chriſt aſſumed, and to the ſituation in 
which, as a teacher, he was placed. He produced 
himſelf as a meſſenger from God. He put the truth 
of what he taught upon authority. In the choice, 
thcrefore, of his mode of reaching, the purpoſe by: 
him to be conſulted was impreſſion; becauſe convic- 
tion, which forms the principal end of our diſcourſes, 
was to ariſc in the minds of his followers from a dif- 
| ferent ſource, from their reſpe& to his perſon and 
authority, Now, for the purpoſe of impreſſion 
ſingly and excluſively (I repeat again, that we are 
not here to conſider the convincing of the under» 
ſtanding) I kaow nothing which would have fo great 
force, as ſtrong ponderous maxims, frequently 
urged, and frequently brought back to the thoughts 
of the hearers. I know nothing that could in this 
view be ſaid better, than do unto others, as ye 
* would that others ſhouid do unto you; the firſt 
and great commandment is, thou ſhalt love the 
Lord thy God; and the ſccond is like unto it, thou 
* ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf.” It muſt alſo 
be remembered, that our Lord's miniſtry, upon 
the ſuppoſition cither of one year or of three, com- 
pared with his work, was of ſhort duration; that, 
within this time, he had many places to viſit, va- 
rious audiences to addreſs ; that his perſon was ge- 
R 2 nerally 
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nerally beſieged by crowds of followers, that he was, 
ſometimes, driven away from the place where he 
was teaching by perfccution, and, at other times, 
thought ſu to withdraw himſelf from the commotions 
of the populace. Under theſe circumſtances, no- 
thing appears to have been fo practicable, or likely 
to be fo efficacious, as leaving, wherever he came, 

conciſe leſſons of duty. Theſe circumſtances at leaſt 
ſhow the neceſſty he was under of compriſing what 
he dehvercd in a ſmall compaſs. In particular, his 
ſermon upon the mount ought always to be conſider. 
ed with a view to theſe obſervations. The queſtion 
is not, whether a ſuller, a more accurate, a more 
ſyſtematic, or a more argumentative diſcourſe upon 
worals might not have been pronounced, but whe- 
ther more could have been faid in the ſame room, 
better adapted to the exigencies of the hearers, or 
better calculated for the purpoſe of impreſſion. Seen 
m this light, it hath always appeared to me to be 
admirable, Dr. Lardner thought that this difcourſe 
was made up of whag*@hriſt had faid at different 
times, and upon different occaſions, ſeveral of which 
occaſions are noticed in St. Luke's narrative, I can 
perceive no reaſon for this opinion. I believe thar 
our Lord delivered this diſcourſe at one time and 
place, in the manner related by St. Matthew, and 
that he repeatcd the ſame rules and maxims at differ- 
ent times, as opportunity or occaſion ſuggeſted ; that 
they were often in his mouth, were repeated to dif- 
ferent audiences, and in various converſations; | 

It is incidental to this mode of moral inſtruction, 
which proceeds. not by proof but upon anthority, 
not by diſquiſition bur by precept, that the rules 
will. be conceived in abſolute terms, leaving the ap- 
plication, and the diſtinctions that attend it, to the 
reaſon of the hearer. It is hkewiſe to be expected 
that they will be delivered in terms, by ſo much the 
| | more 
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more forcible and energetic, as they have to encoun- 
ter natural or general propenſities. It is further alſo 
to be remarked, that many of thoſe ſtrong inſtances, 
which appear in our Lord's ſermon, ſuch as“ if any 
man will ſmite thee on the right cheek, turn to him 
the other alſo; if any man will ſue thee at the law, 
* and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloke 
* alſo; whoſoever ſhall compel thee to go a mile, 
go with him twain ;* though they appear 1a the 
form of ſpecific precepts, are intended as deſeriptive 
of diſpoſition and character. A ſpecific compliance 
with the precepts would be of little value, but the 
diſpoſition which they inculcate is of the higheſt. 
He who would content himſelf with waiting for the 
occaſion, and with literally obſerving the rule when 
the occaſion offered, would do nothing, or worſe 
than nothing; but he who conſiders the character 
and diſpoſition which is hereby inculcated, and places 
that diſpoſition before him as the model ro which he 
ſhould bring his own, takes, perhaps, the beſt poſ- 
ſible method of improving the benevolence, and of 
calming and rectifying the vices of his temper. It 
it be ſaid that this diſpoſition is unattainable, I anſwer, 
ſo is all perfection; ought therefore a moraliſt to 
recommend imperfections? One excellency, how. 
ever, of our Saviour's rules is, that they are either 
never miſtaken; or never ſo miſtaken as to do harm, 
I could feign a hundred caſes, in which the literal 
application of the rule, of doing to others as we 
* would that others ſhould do unto us, might miſ- 
lead us; but I never yet met with the man who was 
actually miſled by it. Notwithſtanding that our Lord 
bid his followers * not to reſiſt evil,” and © to forgive 
the enemy, who ſhould treſpaſs againſt them, not 
till ſeven times but till ſeventy times ſeven,” the 
Chriſtian world has hitherto ſuffered little by too 
much placability or forbearance. I would repeat 
| | R 3 once 
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onee more, what has already been twice remarked, 
that theſe rules were deſia ned to reyvulate perſonal 
conduct from perſonal motives, and for this purpoſe 
alone. 

I think that rheſe obſervations will aſſiſt us greatly 
in placing our Saviour's conduct, as a moral teacher, 
in a proper point of view; eſpecially when it is con- 

fidered, that to deliver moral diſquiſitions was no 
part of his deſign, to teach morality at all was on] 
a ſnbordinate part of it, his great buſineſs being to 
ſopply, what was much more wanting than Jefſons 
of morality, ſtronger moral ſanctions, and clearer af- 
ſurances of a future judgment. * 22 
The 3 of the New Teſtament are, many of 
them, ſuch as would have done honour to any book 
in the world, I do not mean in ſtyle and diction, but 
in the choice of the ſubjects, in the ſtructure of the 
narrative, in the aptneſs, propriety, and force of 
the circumſtances woven into them; and in ſome, 
as that of the good Samaritan, the prodigal ſon, the 
phariſee and the publican, in an union of pathos and 
ſimplicity, which, in the beſt productions of human 


Some appear to require in a religious ſyſtem, or in the 
books which profcſs to deliver that ſyſtem, minute directions 
for every caſe and occurrence that may ariſe. This, ſay they, 
is neceſlary to render a revelation perfect, eſpecially one which 
has for its object the regulation of human conduct. Now, 
how prolix, and yet how incomplete and unavailing, ſuch an 
attempt muſt have been, is proved by one notable example, 
The Hindoo and Muſſulman religion are inſtitutes of civil 
* law, regulating the minuteſt queſtions both of property, and 
of all queltions which come under the cognizance of the ma- 

* giſtrate, And to what length details of this kind are neceſ- 
* ſaxily carried, when once begun, may be underſtood from 
an anecdote of the Muſſulman code, which we have received 
from the moſt reſpectable authority, that not leſs hon Sam . 
* five thouſand traditional precepts have been prom 5 
Fand tranſlation of the Hedaya, or Guide. 


genius, 
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| genius, is the fruit only of a much exerciſed and 
| well-cultivated judgment. | | 
The Lord's Prayer, for a ſucceſſion of ſolemn 
thoughts. for fixing the attention upon a few great 
points, for ſuitableneſs to every condition, for ſuffi- 
ciency, for conciſeneſs without obſcurity, for the 
weight and real importance of its petitions, is with- 
out an equal or a rival. | | 
From whence did theſe come ? Whence had. this 
man his wiſdom ? Was our Saviour, in fact, a well 
iuſtructed philoſopher, whilſt he is repreſeated to us 
as an illiterate peaſant ? Or ſhall we ſay. that ſome- 
early Chriſtians of taſte and education compoſed theſe 
pieces, and aſcribed them to Chriſt ? Beſide all other 
mcredibilities in this account, I auſwer, with Dr. 
Jortin, that they could not do it. No ſpecimens of 
compoſition, which the Chriſtians of the farlt century 
have left us, authorize us to believe that they were 
equal to the taſk. And how little qualified the Jews, 
the countrymen and companions of Chriſt, were to 
aſſiſt him in the undertaking, may be judged of from 
the traditions and writings of theirs which were the 
neareſt to that age. The whole collection of the 
Talmud is one continued proof, into what follies they 
fell whenever they left their Bible; and how little 
capable they were of furniſhing out ſuch leſſons as 
Chriſt delivered. 

But there is ſtill another view, in which our 
Lord's diſcourſes deſcrve to be conſidered ; and that 
is, in their negative character, not in what they did, 
but in what they did not contain. Under this head, 
the following reflections appear to me to poſſeſs ſome 
weight. vs 

I. They exhibit no particular deſcription of the 
inviſible world. The future happineſs of the good, 
and the miſery of the bad, which is all-we want to 
be aſſured of, is 2 poſitively affirmed, and 

* 4 is 
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is repreſented by metaphors and compariſons, which 

\ were plainly intended as metaphors and compariſons, 
and as nothing more. As to the reſt, a ſolemn re. 
ſerve is maintained. The queſtion concerning the 
woman who had been marri-d ro ſeven brothers, 
© whoſe ſhall ſhe be on the refurreftion ?* was of a 
nature calculated to have drawn from Chriſt a more 
circumſtantial account of the (tate of the human ſpecies 
in their future exiſtence. He cut ſhort, however, 
the enquiry by an anſwer, which ar once rebuked 
vain and intruding curioſity, and was agreeable to 
the beſt apprehcuſions we are able to form upon the 
ſubje&, viz. * that they who are accounted worthy of 
© that reſurrection, ſhall be as the angels of God in 
© heaven,” I lay a ſtreſs upon this reſerve, becauſe 
it repels the ſuſpicion of enthuſiaſm ; for enthuſiaſm 
is wont to expatiate upon the condition of the de- 
parred, above all other ſubj-&s; and with a wild 
particularity, It is morcover a topic which is always 
liſtened to with grecdineſs. The teacher, therefore, 
-whoſc principal purpoſe is to draw upon himſelf at- 
tention, is ſure to be full of it. The Koran of Ma- 
homet is halt made up of it. 

Il. Our Lord enjoined no auſterities. He not 
only enjoined none as abſolute duties, but he re- 
commended none as carrying men to a higher degree 
of divine favour. Place Chriſtianity, in this reſpect, 
by the fide of all inſtitutions which have been found- 
ed in the fanaticiſm, either of their author, or of 
his firſt followers : or rather compare, in this reſpect, 
Chriſtianity as it came from Chriſt, with the ſame 
religion after it fell into other hands; with the ex- 


travagant merit very ſoon aſcribed to cclibacy, ſoli- 


tude, voluntary poverty; with the rigours of an 
aſceric, and the vows of a monaſtic life, the hair 
ſhirr, the waitchings, the midn'ght prayers, the 
obmuteſcence, the gloom and mortification, of reli- 
© gious 
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gious orders, and of toſe who aſpired to religious 
ection. 

II. Our Saviour ttered no impaſſioned devotion, 
There was no heat in his piety, or in the language 
in which he expreſſod it, no vehement or rapturous 
cjuculations, no violent urgency in bis prayers. 
The Lord's prayer is a model of calm devotion. 
His words in rhe garden are unaffect'd expreſſions 
of a deep indeed, but ober piety, He never ap- 
pears to have been worked up into any thing hke 
that elation, or that emotion of ſpirits, which is 
occaſionally obſerved in molt of thoſe to Whom the 
name of enrhuiiaſt can in any degree be applied. 
I tecl a reſpect for methodiſts, becauſe I believe that 
there is to be found amonoſt them, much ſincere 
picty, and availing, though not always well-inform- 
ed, Chriſtianity ; yet I never attended a meet 
of theirs, but | cane away with the reflection, 
how different what I heard was from what I read; 
I do not mean in doctrine, with which, at preſent, 
I have no concern, but in manner: how different 
from the calmneſs, the ſobriety, the good ſenſe, 
and, I may add, the ſtrength and authority, of our 
Lord's diſcourſes. - | 

IV. It is very uſual with the human mind to ſub- 
ſtitute forwardneſs and fervency in a particular 
cauſe, for the merit of general and regular mora- 
lity; and it is natural, and politic alſo, in the leader 
of a ſect or party, to encourage ſuch a diſpoſition 
in his followers. Chriſt did not overlook this turn 
of thought; yct, though avowedly placing himſelf 
at the head of a new inſtitution, he notices it only 
to condemn it. Not every one that ſaith unto me, 
* Lord, Lord, ſhall enter into the kingdom of hea- 
ven, but he that doth the will of my father which 
is in heaven. Many will ſay unto me in that 
day, Lord, Lord, have we not propheſied in thy 


name? 
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* name? and in thy name have caſt out devils? 
* and in thy name done many wonderful works ? and 
then will I profcſ; unto you, 1 never knew you, 
«* depart from me ye that work iniquity*.” 80 far 
was the author of Chriſtianity from courting the 
attachment of his followers by any ſacrifice of prin- 
ciple, or by a condeſcenſion io the errors which 
even zeal in his ſervice might have infpired. I his 
was a proof both of ſincerity and judgment. 

V. Nor, fifthly, did he fall in with any of the 
depraved faſhions of his country, or with the na- 
tural biaſs of his own education. Bred up a Jew, 
under a religion extremely technical, in an age, 
and- amongſt a people, more tenacious of the cere- 
monies than of any other part of that religion, he 
delivered an inſtitution, containing leſs of ritual, 
and that more ſimple, than is to be found in any 
religion, which cver prevailed amongſt mankind. 
We have known, I do allow, examples of an enthu- 
ſiaſm, which has ſwept away all external ordinances 
before it. But this ſpirit certainly did not diftate 
our Saviour's conduct, either in his treatment of 
the religion of his country, or in the formation of 
his own inſtitution, In both he diſplayed the 
ſoundneſs and moderation of his judgment. He 
cenſured an overſtrained ſcrupulouſneſs, or perha 
an affectation of ſcrupulouſneſs, about the ſabbath ; 
but how did he cenſure it? not by contemning or 
decrying the inſtitution itſelf, but by declaring that 
* the ſabbath was made for man, not man for the 
* ſabbath ;* that is to ſay, that the ſabbath was to 
be ſubordinate to its purpoſe, and that that pur- 
pole was the real good of thoſe who were the ſub- 
jects of the law. The ſame concerning the nicety 
of ſome of the Phariſces, in- paying tythes of rhe 


Mat. vii. 21, 22. 
moſt 
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moſt trifling articles, accompanied with a negle& of 
juſtice, "— and mercy. He finds fault with 
them for miſplacing their anxicty. He does not 
ſpeak diſreſpectfully of the law of rythes, or of their 
obſervance of it, but he aſſigns to ſuch claſs of 
duties its proper ſtation in the fcale of moral im- 
portance. All this might be expected perhaps from 
a well. inſtructed, cool, and judicious philoſopher, 
but was not to be looked for from an illirerate Jew, 
certainly not from an impetuous enthuſiaſt. 

VI. Nothing could be more quibbling, than were 
the comments and expcſitions of the Jewiſh doors, 
at that time; nothing ſo puerile as their diſtinctions. 
Their evaſion of the fifth commandment, their ex- 
poſition of the law of oaths, are ſpecimens of the 
bad taſte in morals which then prevailed. Whereas 
in a numerous collection of our Saviour's apo- 
thegms, many of them referring ro ſundry precepts 
of the Jewiſh law, there is not to be found one ex- 
ample of ſophiſtry, or of falſe ſubtlety, or of any 
thing approaching rhereto. 

VII. The national temper of the Jews was into- 
lerant, narrow-minded, and excluding. In Jeſus, 
on the contrary, whether we regard his leſſons or 
his example, we ſee not only benevolence, but be- 
nevolence the moiſt enlarged and comprehenſive. 
In the parable of the good Samaritan, the ver 
point of the hiſtory is, thar the perſon relieved by 
him, was the national and religious enemy of his 
benefactor. Our Lord declared the equity of the 
divine adminiſtration, when be told the Jews (what 
probably, they were ſurpriſed to hæar) * rhat many 
* ſhould come from the caſt and weſt, and ſhould 
* fit down with Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, in the 
kingdom of Heaven, but that the children of the 
kingdom ſhould be caſt into outer darkneſs *.” 


* Mat. viii. 11. 
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His reproof of the haſty zeal of his diſciples, who 
would needs call down — from heaven to revenge 
an affront put upon their Maſter, ſhows the lenity 
of his character, and of his religion; and his opinion 
of the manner in which the moſt unreaſonable op- 
ponents ought to be treated, or at leaſt of the man- 
ner in which they ought not to be treated. The terms 
in which his rebuke was conveyed, deſerve to be 
noticed: Ye know not what manner of ſpirit ye 
are of *,? 

VIII. Laſtly, amongſt the negative qualities of 
our religion, as it came out of the hands of its 
founder and his apoſtles, we may reckon its com- 
plete abſtraction from all views either of eccleſi- 
aſtical or civil policy; or, to meet a language 
much in faſhion with ſome men, from the politics 
either of prieſts or ſtateſmen. Chriſt's declaration, 
that © his kingdom was not of this world,” recorded 
by John; his evaſion of the queſtion, whether it 
was lawful or not to give tribute unto Ceſar, men- 
tioned by the three other evangeliſts; his reply to 
an application that was made to him, to interpoſe 
his authority in a queſtion of property, * Man, who 
* made me a ruler or a judge over you?” aſcribed 
to him by St. Luke; his declining to exerciſe the 
office of a criminal judge in the cafe of the woman 
taken in adultery, as related by John, are all intel- 
ligible ſignifications of our Saviour's ſentiments 
upon this head. And with reſpect to politics, in the 
uſual ſenſe of that word, or diſcuſſions concerning 
different forms of government, Chriſtianity declines 
every queſtion upon the ſubject. Whilſt politicians 
are diſputing about monarchies, ariſtocracies, and 
_ republics, Chriſtianity is alike applicable, uſeful, 
and friendly to them all; inaſmuch as, 1ſt, it tends 


Luke ix. 55. 
10 
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to make men virtuous, and as it is eaſier to govern 
good men than bad men under any conſtitution : 
as, 2dly,' it ſtates obedience to government in or- 
dinary cafes, to be not merely a ſubmiſſion to force, 
but a duty of conſcience? as, 3dly, it induces dif- 
poſitions Lrourdble to public tranquillity, a Chrif- 
tian's chief care being, to paſs quierly through this 
world to a better: as, Athly, it prays for commu- 
nitics, and for the governor's of communities, of 
whatever deſcription or denomination 'they be, 
with a ſolicitude and fervency proportioned to the 
influence which they poſſeſs upon human huppineſs. 
All which, in my opinion, is juſt as it ſhould be. Had 
there been more to be found in ſcripture of a politi- 
cal nature, or convertible to political purpoſes, rhe 
worſt uſe would have been made of it, on which 
cver fide it ſeemed to lie. | 1 

When, therefore, we conſider Chriſt as a moral 
teacher (remembering that this was only a ſecondary 
part of his office; and that morality, by the nature 
of the ſubject, does not admit of diſcovery, properly 
ſo called) when we conſider, either what he taught, 
or what he did not teach, either the ſubſtance or the 
manner of his inſtruction; his preſerence of ſolid to 
popular virtues, of a charatter which is commonl 
deſpiſed, to a character which is univerſally extolled; 
his placing, in our licentious vices, the check in the 
right place, viz. upon the thoughts; his collecting of 
human duty into two well deviſed rules, his repetition 
of theſe rules, the ſtreſs he laid upon them, eſpecially 
in compariſon with poſitive duties, and his fixing 
thereby the ſentiments of his followers; his excluſion 
of all regard to reputation in our devotion and alms, 
and, by parity of reaſon, in our other virtues: when 
we conſider that his inſtructions were delivered in a 
form calculated for impreſſion, the preciſe purpoſe 
iu his ſituation to be conſulted: and that they were 
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illuſtrated by parables, the choice, and ſtrufure of 
which would have been admired in any compoſition 
whatever: when we obſerve him ſree from rhe uſual 


ſymptoms of enthuſiaſm, heat and vehemence in de. 
> votion, avſterity in inſtitutions, and a wild particu- 


larity in the deſcriptions of a future ſtare; free alſo 
from the depravities of his age and country, without 
ſuperſtition amongſt the moſt ſuperſtitious of men, yer 
not decrying poſitive diſtinctions or external obſerv- 
ances, bur ſoberly recalling them tro the principle 
of their eſtabliſhment, and to their place in the ſcale 
of human duties; without ſophiſtry or trifling, amidſt 
teachers remarkable for nothing ſo much as frivolous 
ſubtleties and quibbling expoſitions; candid and libe- 


ral in his judgment of the reſt of mankind, although 


belonging to a people, who affected a ſeparate claim 
to divine ſavour, and, in conſequence of that opinion, 
prone to uncharitableneſs, partiality, and reſtriction: 
when we find in his religion, no ſcheme of building 
np a hicrarchy, or of miniſtering to the views of 
human government: in a word, when we compare 
Chriſtianity, as it came from its author, either with 
other religions, or with itſelf in our hands, the moſt 
reluctant underſtanding will be induced to acknow- 
ledge the probity, I think alſo, the good ſenſe of 
thoſe, to whom it owes its origin; and that ſome 
regard is due to the teſtimony of ſuch men, when 
they declare their knowledge that the religion pro- 
ceeded from God; and when they appeal, for the 
truth of their affertion, to miracles which they 
wrought, or which they faw. 

Perhaps the qualities which we obſerve in the re- 
ligion, may be thought to prove ſomething more. 
They would have been extraordinary, had the reli- 
gion come from any perſon; from the perſon from 
whom it did come, they are exceedingly ſo. What 
was Jeſus in external appearance? a Jewiſh mary» | 

the 
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the ſon of a carpenter, living with his father and 
mother in a remote province of Paleſtine, until the 
time that he produced himſelf in his public character. 
He had no maſter to inſtru or prompt him. He 
had read no books, but the works of Moſes and the 
prophets. He had viſited no poliſhed cities. He had 
received no leſſons from Socrates or Plato; nothing 
to form in him a taſte or judgment, different from 
that of the reſt of his countrymen, and of perſons of 
the ſame rank of life with himſelf. Suppoſing it to 
be true, which it is not, that all his points of mora- 
lity might be picked out of Greek and Roman 
writings, they were writings which he had never 
ſeen. Suppoſing them to be no more, than what 
ſome or other had taught in various times and 
places, he could not collect them together, 

Who were his coadjutors in the undertaking, the 
perſons into whoſe hands the religion came after his 
death? a few fiſhermen upon the lake of I iberias, 
perſons juſt as uneducated, and for the purpoſe of 
framing rules of morality, as unpromiſing as himſelf. 
Suppoſe the miſhon to be real, all this is accounted 
for; the unſuitableneſs of the authors to the produc- 
tion, of the characters to the undertaking, no longer 
ſurpriſes us; but without reality, it is very difficult 
to explain, how ſuch a ſyſtem ſhould proceed from 
ſuch perſons. Chriſt was not like any other carpen- 
ter; the apoſtles were not like any other fiſhermen, 

But the ſubject is not exhauſted by theſe obſerva- 
tions. That portion of it, which is moſt reducible to 
points of argument, has been ſtared, and I truſt 
truly. There are, however, ſome topics, of a more 
diffuſe nature, which yet deſerve to be propoſed to 
the reader's attention. 93 4 

The character of Chriſt is a part of the morality 
of the goſpel: one ſtrong obſervation upon which is, 
that, neither as — by his followers, Dog, a8 
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attacked by his ene mies, is he charged with any per. 
fonal vice. This remark is as old as Origen :. 
Though innumberable lies and calumnies had heen 
* forged againſt the venerable Jeſus, none had dared 
* to charge him with any intemperance*.* Not a 
reſſection upon his moral character, not an impura- 
tion or ſuſpicion of any offence againſt purity and 
chaſtity, appears for five hundred years after his 
birth. This faultleſſneſs is more peculiar than we 
arc apt to imagine. Some ſtain pollutes the morals 
or the morality of almoſt every other teacher, and 
of every other law-giver f. Zeno the ſtoic, and 
Diogenes the cynic, fell into the fouleſt impurities; 
of which alſo Socrates himſelf was more than ſuf. 
pected. Solon forbad unnatural crime to ſlaves, 
Lycurgus tolerated theft is a part of education, 
Plato recommended a community of women. Arif- 


totle maintained the general right of making war 


upon Barbarians. The elder Cato was remarkable 
for the ill uſage of his ſlaves. The younger gave 
up the perſon of his wife. One looſe principle is 
found in almolt all the Pagan moraliſts; is diſtinctly 
however, perceived in the writings of Plato, Xeno- 
phon, Cicero, Seneca, Epictetus, and that is, the 
allowiny, and even the recommending to their dif. 
ciples a compliance with the religion, and with the 
religious rites, of every country into which they 
came. In ſpeaking of the founders of new inſtitu» 
tions, we cannot forget Mahomet. His licentious 
tranſgreſſions of his own licentious rules; his abuſe 
of the character which he aſſumed, and of the power 
which he had acquired, for the purpoſes of perſonal 


'and privileged indulgence; his avowed claim of a 


ſpecial permiſſion from heaven of unlimited ſenſuality, 


* Or, Ep. Cel. I. 3. Num. 36. ed. Bened. 
+ Sce many inſtances collected by Grotius de Ver. in the 
nctes to his ſecond book, p. 116. Pocock's edition. 
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is known to every reader, as it is confeſſed by every 


writer of the Moſlem ſtory. 
Sccondly, in the hiſtories which are left us of 
| Jeſus Chriſt, although very ſhort, and although 
_ dealing in narrative, and not in obſervation or pane- 
gyric, we perceive, beſide the abſence of every ap- 
pearance of vice, traces of devotion, humihry, be- 
nignity, mildneſs, patience, prudence. I ſpeak of 
traces of theſe qualities, becauſe the qualities them- 
ſelves are to be collected from incidents; inaſmuch 
as the terms are never uſcd of Chriſt in the gaſpels, 
nor is any formal character of him drawn in any part 
of the New Teſtament. 

Thus we ſee the devoutneſs of his mind, in his 
frequent retirement to ſolitary prayer“, in his habi- 
rual giving of thanks+, in his reference of the 
beauties and operations of nature to the bounty of 
providence}; in his carneſt addreſſes to his Father, 
more particularly that ſhort but ſolemn one before 

the railing of Lazarus from the deadS; and in the 
deep picty of his behaviour in the garden, on the 
laſt evening of his life ||; his humility, in his conſtant 
reproof of contentions for ſuperiority © : the benignity 
and affectionateneſs of his temper in his kindnels to 
children**, in the tears which he ſhed over his 
falling country ft; and upon the death of his 
friend y; in his noticing of the widow's mite 85 in 
his parables of the good Samaritan, of the ungrate- 
ful ſervant, and of the phariſee and publican, of 
which parables no one but a man of humanity could 
have been the author: the mildneſe and lenity of his 


Mat. ziv. 23, ix. 28. vi. 36. 
Mat. xi. 25. Mark viii. 6. John vi. 23. Lake xxii. 18. 
+} Mat. vi. 26, 28, John xi. 41. Mat xxvi. 
q Mark ix. 3% Ig. x. 16. œ -˙wU 4+ 
N Jobn xi. 25, 66 Mark xii. 42. 
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character is diſcovered, in his rebuke of the forwarſ 


zeal of his diſciples at.the Samaritan village“, in his 
.. expoſtulation with Pilate+, in his prayer for his 


enemies at the moment of his ſuffering , which 
though it has been ſince, very properly and fre. 
quenrly imitated, was then, I apprehend, new. His 
prudence is diſcerned, where prudence is moſt wanted, 
in his conduct upon trying occaſions, and in anſwers 
to ariful queſtions. Of theſe rhe following are 


_examples:—His withdrawing, in various inſtances, 


from the firſt ſymptoms of tumult 5, and with the 
expreſs care, as appears from St. Matthew ||, of con- 
ducting his miniſtry in quietneſa; his declining of 
every ſpecies of inteference with the civil affairs of 
the country, which diſpoſition is manifeſted by his 
conduct in the caſe of the woman caught in adul. 


tery J, and in his repulſe of the application which 


was made to him, to interpofe his deciſion about a 
diſputed inheritance““; his judicious, yet, as it 
ſhonld ſeem, unprepared anſwers, will be confeſſed 
in the caſe of Roman tribute u, in the difficulty 
concerning the interfering relations of a future ſtate, 
as propoſed ro him in the inſtance of a woman who 
had married ſeven brethren 11; and, more eſpecially, 
in his reply to thoſe who demanded: from him an 
explanation of the authority by whiclr he acted, 


which reply conſiſted, in propounding a queſtion to 
them, ſituated between the very difficulties, into 


which they were inſidiouſly endeavouring to draw 
him 98. 

Our Saviour's leſſons, beſide what has already 
been remarked in them, touch, and that oftentimes 


Luke ix. 55. + John xix. tr. 4 Luke xxiii. 34. 
Mat. xiv. 22. Luke v. 15, 16. John v. 13. vi. 15- 
| xii 16. John viii. i, “ Luke xii, 14- 

++ Mat. wxii. 19. tt lb. 28. (6 xxi. 24. et ſeq. 
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by very affecting repreſentations, upon ſome of the 
moſt intereſting topics of human duty, and of human 
meditation ; upon the principles, by which the de- 
ciſions of the laſt day will be regulated“. upon the 
ſuperior, or rather the ſupreme, importance of reli- 
gion f, upon penitence, by the moſt preſſing calls, 
and the moſt encouraging invitations ?, upon 'ſelf- 
denial , watchfulneſs ||, placabiſity , confidenee in 
God“, the value of ſpiritual, that is, of mental 
worſhip+t, the neceſſity of moral obedience, and the 
directing of that obedience to the ſpirit and principle 
of the law, inſtead of ſeeking for evaſions in a tech · 
nical conſtruction of its rermsf}. | 

If we extend our argument to other parts of the 
New Teſtament, we may offer, as amongſt the beſt 
and ſhorteſt rules of life, or, which is the fame thing, 
deſcriprions of virtue, that have ever been delivered, 
the following paſſages : | | 

Pure religion, and undefiled, before God and 
* the Father, is this; to viſir the fatherleſs and 
* widows in their afflition, and to keep himſelf un- 
* ſpotted from the world 55. 

* Now the end of the commandment is, charity, 
* out of a pure heart, and a good conſcience, and 
faith unfeigned |||.” 

For the grace of God that bringeth ſalvation, 
hath appeared unto all men, teaching us, that de- 
_ * nying ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, we ſhould live 
* ſoberly, righteoufly, and godly, ja this preſent 
world EC,” 


* Mat. XXV. 315, et ſeq 5 

+ Mark viii. 35. Mat. vi. $133. Luke xi. 16, 21-4, 3. 
John xv. Mat. v. 29. 1 os 
Mark xiii. 37. Mat. xxiv. 42 —xxV. 13. : 

q Luke xvii. 4. Mat, xviti. 33. Mat. v. 25-30. 
++ John iv. 23. 24. 1 Mat. v. 11. 65 James i. 37. 
{1 1 Tim. i 5. Ji Tit. ü. 11, 12. 
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Enumerations of virtues and vices, and thoſe ſuf. 
- ficiently accurate, and unqueſtionably juſt, are given 
by St Paul to his converts in three ſeveral epiſtles “. 
The relative duties of huſbands, and wives, of 
. parents and children, of maſters and ſervants, of 
Chriſtian reachers and their flocks, of governors and 
their ſubjects, are ſer forth by the ſame writrer+, not 
indeed with the copiouſneſs, the detail, or diſtinctneſs, 
of a moraliſt, who ſhould, in theſe days, fit down to 
write chapters upon the hea, but with the leadin 
rules and principles in each; and, above all, wit 
truth, and with authority. | 
Laſtly, the whole volume of the New Teſtament 
is replete with piety; with, what were alinoſt un- 
known to heathen moraliſts, devotional wirtues, the 
moſt profound veneration of the deity, an habitual 
ſenſe of his bounty and protection, a firm confidente 
in the final reſult of his councils and diſpenſations, a 
diſpoſition to reſort, upon all occaſions, to his mercy, 
for the ſupply of human wants, for aſſiſtance in dau- 
ger, for relief from pain, for the pardon of fin, 


CHAP. IL 


f the writers of the New Teſtament. 


| The candyur of 

| I MAKE this candour to conſiſt, in their 
putting down many paſlages, and noticing many 
circumſtances, which no writer whatever was likely 
to have forged; and which no writer would have 


* Gal. „. 19. Col. iii. 12. 1 Cor. 11. 
+ Eph. v. 32. vi. 1.—5. 2 Cor. vi. 6, 7. Rom. xii 
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choſen to appear in his book, who had been careful 


to preſent the ſtory in the moſt unexceptionable 
form, or who had thought himſelf at liberty ro carve 


and mould the particulars of that ſtory according to 


his choice, or according to his judgment of the effect. 
A ſtrong and well-known example of the fairneſs 


of the (evangeliſts, offers itſelf in their account of 


Chriſt's reſurre&ion, namely, in their unanimouſly 
ſtating, that, after he was riſen, he appeared to his 


diſciples alone. I do not mean, that they have uſed” 


the excluſive word alone; but that all the inſtances 


which they have recorded of his appearance, are 


inſtances &f appearance to his diſciples; that their 


reaſonings upon it, and alluſions to it, are conſined 
to this ſuppoſition ; and that, by one of them, Peter 


is made to ſay, Him God raiſed up the third day, 


and ſhowed him openly, nor to all the people, but 


to witneſſes choſen before God, even to us, who 
did eat and drink with him after he roſe from the 


dead.“ The commoneſt underſtanding muſt have 
perceived, that the hiſtory of the reſurrection would 


have come with more advantage, if they had related 
that Jeſus appeared, after he was riſen, to his foes 


as well as his friends, to the {cribes and phariſees, 


the Jewilh council, and the Roman governor; or 
even if they had aſſerted the public appearance of. 
Chriſt in general unqualified terms, without noticing, 
as they have done, the preſence of his diſciples upon 
each occaſion, and noticing it in ſuch a manner as to 
lead their readers to ſuppoſe that none but diſciples 
were preſent. They could have repreſented it one 
way as well as the other. And if their point had 


been, to have the religion believed, whether true 


or falſe; if they had fabricated the ſtory ab initio, 
or if they had been diſpoſed, either to have delivered 
their feſtimeny as witnefles, or to have worked up 
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their materials and information as hiſtorians, in ſuch 
a manner as to render their narrative as ſpecious and 
unohjectionabic as they could; in a word, if they 
had thought of any thing but of the truth of the 
cafe, as they underſtood and believed it; they would, 
in their account of Chriſt's feveral appearances after 
his reſurrection, at leaſt have omitted this reſtriction. 
At this diſtance of time, the account as we have ir, 
is perhaps more credible than it would have been 
the other way; becauſe this manifeſtation of. the 
hiſtorian's candour, is of more advantage to their 
teſtimony, than the difference in the circumſtances 
of the account would have been to the nature of the 
evidence. But this is an effect which the evangeliſts 
could not foreſce; and I think that it was by no 
means the caſe at the time when the books were 
compoſed. _ 7B 

Mr, Gibbon has argued for the genuineneſs of 
the Koran, from rhe confeſſions which it contains; to 
the apparent diſadvantage of the Mahometan cauſe“. 
The ſame defence vindicates the genuineneſs of our 
goſpels, and without prejudice to the cauſe at all, 

There are ſome other inſtances in which the evan- 
geliſts honeſtly relate what, they muſt have per- 
ceived, would make againſt them. : 

Of this kind is John the Baptiſt's meſſage pre. 
ſerved by St. Matthew and St. Luke. (xi. 2. vii. 18.) 
Now when John had heard, in the priſon, the 
works of Chriſt, he ſent two of his diſciples, and 
+ ſaid unto him, Art thou he that ſhould come, or 
look we for another?” To confeſs, ſtill more 
to ſtate, that John the Baptiſt had his doubts con- 
cerning the character of Jeſus, could not but afford 
a handle to cavil and objection. But truth, like 


* Vol. IX. c. 59. note 96. 
Loneſty, 
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honeſty, neglects appearances. The ſame obſerva- 
tion, perhaps, holds concerning the apoſtacy of 
Judas *, 
John vi. 66. From that time many of his dil- 
© eiples went back, and walked no more with him.” 
Was it the part of a writer, who dealt in ſuppreſſion 
and diſguiſe, to put down this anecdote ?. 
Or this, which Matthew has preſerved (x14. 58.), 
© he did not many mighty works there, becauſe of 
their unbelict.” | 
Again, in the ſame evangeliſt (v. 17, 18.), Think 
not that I am come to deſtroy the law or the pro- 
* phets ; I am not come to deſtroy, but to fulfil ; for, 
« verily, I ſay unto you, till heaven and earth. pals, 
© one jot, or one tittle, ſhall in no wiſe paſs from the 
law, till all be fulfilled.” At the time the goſpels 
were written, the apparent tendency of Chriſt's 
miſſion was to diminiſh the authority of the Moſaic 
code, and it was ſo conſidered by the Jews them- 
{:lves. It is very improbable, therefore, that without 


* I had once placed amongſt theſe examples of fair conceſ- 
ſion, the remarkable words of St. Matthew, in his account of 
Chriſt's appearance upon the Galilean mountain; and when 
they ſaw him, they worſhipped him, but ſome doubted Þ.” I 
have ſince, however, been convinced, by what is obſerved 
concerning this paſſag-4 in Dr. Townſend's diſcourſe upon 
the reſurrection, that the tranſaction, as related by St. Mat- 
thew, was really this: * Chriſt appeared firſt at a diſtance; 
the greater part of the company the moment they ſaw him, 
* worthipped, but ſome, as yet, i. e. upon this firſt diſtant view 
* of his perſon, doubted ; whereupon Chriſt came up $ to them, 
* and ſpake to them,” &e. : that the doubt, therefore, was a. 
doubt only at firſt, for a moment, and upon his being ſeen at 
a diſtance, and was afterwards diſpell:d by his nearer approach, 
and by his entzring into converſation with them, 

+ xxvili. 17. Page 177. 
$ 5. Matthew's words are Kai wrooghtan Dent aner euro. 


This intimates, that, when he firſt appeared, it was at a diſtance, at 
all from many of the ſpeftators. (Ib. p 197.) 
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the conſtraint of truth, Matthew ſhould have aſcrib- 
ed a ſaying to Chriſt, which, primo intuitu, militared 
with the judgment of the age in which his goſpel ' 
was written. Marcion thought this text ſo ol jec- 
tionable, that he altered the words fo as to inverr 
the ene | 
Once more, Acts xxv. 19. They brought none! 
* accuſation againſt him, of ſuch things, as I ſup. 
© poſed, hut had certain - queſtions againſt him of 
© their own ſuperſtition, and of one Jeſus which 
© was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive.“ No- 
thing could be more in the character of a Roman 
governor than theſe words. But that is not pre- 
ciſely the point I am concerned with. A mere pa- 
negyriſt, or a diſhoneſt narrator, would not have 
repreſented his cauſc, or have made a great magiſ- 
trate repreſent it, in this manner, i. e. in terms not 
a Jittle diſparaging, and beſpeaking, on his part, 
much unconcern and indifference about the matter, 
The ſame obſervation may be repeated of the ſpeech 
which is aſcribed to Gallio (Acts viii. 14). If it 
* he a queſtion of words and names, and of your law, 
© look ye to it, for I will be no judge of fach mat- 
© ters.” | , 8 175 | F 
Laſtly, where: do we diſcern a ſtronger mark of 

candour, or leſs diſpoſition to extol and maynify, 
than in the concluſiou of the ſame hiſtory ? in which, 
the evangeliſt, after relating that Paul, upon his firſt 
arrival at Rome, preached to the Jews from morn- 
ing until evening, adds, and ſome believed the things 
* which were ſpoken, and ſome believed not.” 

The following, I think, are paſſages, which were 
very unlikely to have preſented themſelves to the 
mind of a forger or a fabuliit, 


* Lard, vol. XV. p. 422. 


Mat. 
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Mat. xxi; 21, * Jcſus anſwered and ſaid unto 7 
them, verily I ſay unto you, if ye have faith and 
doubt not, ye ſhall not only' do this; which" is 
done unto the ſig- tree, but alſo, if ye ſnhall ſay 
£ unto this mountain, be thou removed, and be thou 
cat into the ſca, it ſhall be done; all things what- 
© ſgever ye ſhall aſk in prayer, believing, it ſhall be 
done “.“ It appears to me very improbable, that 
theſe words ſhould have been put into Chriſt's: 
mouth, if he had not actnally ſpoken them. The 
term * faith,” as herd vſed, is perhaps righthh inter- 
prered of confidence in that internal notice, by: 
which the apoſtles were admoniſhed of their power 
to perform any particular miracle. And this expo 
ſition renders the ſenſe of the text more eaſy. But 
the words, undoubtedly, in their obvious conſtruc- 
tion, carry with them a difficulty, which no writer 
would have brought upon himſelf officiouſſy. 

Luke ix. 59. And he' ſaid unto another,; fol- 
© low me; bur he ſaid, Lord, ſuffer me firſt; to go 
and bury my father. Jeſus ſaid unto bim, let the 
dead bury their dead, bur go thou and preach the 
kingdom of God +.” This anſwer, though very 
expreſſive of the tranſcendent importante of religi- 
ous concerns, was apparently harſh- and repulſiwe ; 
and ſuch as would not have been made for Chriſt; 
ik he had not really uſed it. At leaſt, ſome other 
inſtance would have been choſen. | 1 8 

The following paſſage, I, for the ſame reaſon, 
think impoſſible to have been the production of arti- 
fice, or of a cold forgery :— Bur I fay unto vou 
that whoſoever is angry with his brother without 
* a cauſe, ſhall be in danger of the judgmem ; and 
* whoſoever ſhall ſay to his brother, Raca; flrall be 
in danger of the council; but whofoever ſhalll ſay, 


Zee alſo xvii. 20. Luke xvii. 6. f See alſo Mat, vii 21. 
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thou fool, ſhall be in danger of hell- fire (Gehen - 
ne.) Mat. v. 12. It is emphatic, cogent, and 
well calculated for the purpoſc of impreſſion, Lat 
inconſiſtent with the ſuppoſition of art or warincſs 
oa the part of the relater. 

The ſhort reply of our Lord to Mary Magdalen 
after his reſurrection (John xx. 16, 17), Touch 
me not, for I am not yet aſcended unto my Father, 
in my opinion, muſt have been founded in a refer- 
ence or alluſion to ſome prior converſation, for the 
want of knowing which, his meaning is hidden from 
us. Ihis very obſcurity, however, is a proof of 

"No one would have forged ſuch an 


anſwer. 

John vi. The whole of the converſation, re- 
corded in this chapter, is, in the higheſt degree, 
unlikely to be fabricated, eſpecially the part of our 
Saviour's reply between the fiſtieth and the fifty- 


eighth verſe. I need only put down the firſt ſen- 


rence, * 1 am the living bread which came down 
from heaven, if any man cat of this Iread, he 
«ſhall live for ever; and the bread that I will give 
* him is my fleſh, which I will give for the life of 
£ the world.“ Without calling in queſtion the ex- 
poſitions that have been given of this paſſage, we. 
may be permitted to fay, that it labours under an 
obſcurity, in which it is impoſſible to believe that 
any one, who made ſpeeches for the perſons of his 
narrative, would have voluntarily involved them. 
That this diſcourſe was obſcure even at the time, 
is confeſſed by the writer who has preſerved it, 
when he tells us at the concluſion, that many of 
our Lord's diſciples, when they had heard this, 
ſaid, © this is a hard ſay ing, who can bear it ?” 
Chriſt's taking a young child, and placing it in 
the midſt of his contentious diſciples (Mat. xxviii. 
2.), though as deciſive a proof as any could be, 3 
8 
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rhe benignity of his temper, and very expreſſive of 
the character of the religion which he wiſhed to 
inculcate, was not by any means an obvious thought. 
Nor am I acquainted with any thing in any ancient 
writing which reſembles it. | 
The account of the inſtitution of the Euchariſt 
bears ſtrong internal marks of genuineneſs. If it 
had been feigned, it would have been more full. 
It would have come nearer to the actual mode of 
celehrating the rite, as that mode obtained very 
early in Chriſtian churches; an4 it would have been 
more for wal than it is. In the forged piece, called 
the apoſtolic conſtitutions, the apoſtles are made to 
enjoin many parts of the ritual, which was in uſe 
in the fecond and third centuries, with as much 
parti-ularity, as a modern rubric could have done. 
Whereas, in the hiſtory of the Lord's ſupper, as 
we read it in St, Matthew's goſpel, there is not ſo 
much as the command to repeat it. This, ſurely, 
looks like undeſignedneſs. I think alſo that the 
difficulty ariſing from the conciſeneſs of Chriſt's 
expreſſion, this is my body,“ would have been 
avoided in a made-up ſtory. I allow that the ex- 
plication of theſe words, given by Proteſtants, is 
ſatisfactory; but it is deduzed from a diligent com- 
pariſon of the words in queſtion, with forms of ex- 
preſſion uſed in ſcripture, and eſpecially by Chriſt, 
upon other occaſions, No writer would, arbitra- 
rily and unneceſſarily, have thus caſt in his reader's 
way a difficulty, which, to ſay the leaſt, it required 
reſcarch and erudition to clear uß. 
Now it ought to be obſerved, that the argument 
which is built upon theſe examples, extenJs both 
to the authenticity of the books, and to the truth 
of the narrative; for it is improbable, that the 
forger of a hiſtory in the name of another You 
inſert 
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inſert ſuch paſſages into it; and it is improbable. 
alſo, that the perſans whoſe names the books bear, 
ſhauld fabricate ſuch paſſages ; or even allow them 
a place in their work, if they had not believed them 
to expreſs the truth. 

The following obſervation, therefore, of Dr. 
Lardner, the moſt candid of all advocates, and the 
moſt cautious of all enquirers, ſcems to be well 
founded ;—* Chriſtians are induced to believe the 
« writers of the goſpel, by obſerving the evidences 
* of. piety and probity that appear in their writings, 
in which there is no deceit or artifice, or cunning, 
© or deſign.” No remarks,” as Dr. Beattie hath . 
properly ſaid, are thrown in to anticipate objec- 
tions; nothing of that caution, which never Fla 
to diſtinguiſh the teſtimony of thoſe, who are con- 
« ſcious. of impoſture ; no endeavour to reconcile 
the reader's. mind to what may be extraordinary 
in the narrative.” 3 5 

I leave to cite alſo another. author“, who 
has well; expreſſed; the reflection, which the exam- 
ples. now, brought forward were intended to ſuggefl. 
It doth not appear that ever it came into the mind 
© of theſe writers, to conſider how this or the other 
action would appear to mankind, or. what objec- 
© tions. might be: raiſed: upon them. But, without 
at all attending to this, they lay the facts before 
you, at no pains: to think whether they would 
appear credible or not. If the reader will not 
believe their teſtimony, there is no help for it: 
© they tell the truth, and attend to nothing elſe. 
© Surcly. this, looks like ſincerity, and that they pub- 
© liſhed nothing to the world but what they believed 
* themlelves.” | 


*. Duchal, p. 97, 98. N 
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As no improper ſupplement to this chapter, I 
crave a place here for obſerving the extreme natu- 


 ralneſs of ſome of the things related in the New 


Teſtament. 
Mark ix. 24. Jeſus ſaid unto him, © if thou canſt 
© belicve, all things are poſſible to him that believeth. 
And ſtraightway the father of the child cried out, 
and ſaid with tears, Lord, I believe, help thou 
mine unbelief.P“ The ſtruggle” in the father's 
heart, between ſolicitude for the preſervation” of his 
child, and a kind of involuntary diſtruſt of Chriſt's 
power to heal him, is here expreſſed with an air of 
reality, which could hardly be counterfeited. 
Again, (Mat. xxi. 9,) the cagerneſs of the people 
to introduce Chriſt into Jeruſalem, and their de- 
mand, a ſhort time afterwards, of his crucifixion, 
when he did not turn out what they expected him 
to do, ſo far from affording matter of objection, 
repreſents popular favour,” in exact agreement with 
nature and with experience, as the flux ànd reflux 
of a wave. 


The rulers and Pharifees rejecting Chriſt, 'whilſt 


many of the common people received him, was the 
eſle&, which, in the then ſtare of Jewiſh prejudices, 
I ſhould have expected. And the reaſon with which 
they, who rejected Chriſt's miſſion, kept themſelves 
in countenance, and with which alſo they anſwered 
the arguments of thoſe who favoured it, is preciſely 
the reaſon, which ſuch men uſually give: Have 
© any of the Scribes or Phariſees believed on him?“ 
John vii. 48. | 


In our Lord's converſation at the well (John iv. 


29), Chriſt had ſurpriſed the Samaritan woman, with 


an alluſion to a ſingle particular in het domeſtic firu- 


ation, thou haſt had five huſbands, and he, whom 
* thou now haſt, is not thy huſband.” The woman, 
ſoon after this, ran back to the city, and called out 

to 
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to her neighbours, Come, ſce a man which told 
me all things that ever I did.” This exaggeration 
appears to me very natural ; eſpecially in the hurried 
ſtate of ſpirits into which the woman may be ſuppoſed 
to have been thrown, 2 
Ihe lawyer's ſubtlety in running a diſtipdtion 
upon the word neighbour, in the precept thou 
* ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf, was no leſs 
natural than our Saviour's anſwer was deciſive and 
ſatisfactory (Luke x. 29). The lawyer of the 
New Teſtament, it muſt be obſerved, was a Jewiſh. 
divine. | 


The behaviour of Gallio, Ads xvill. 121 75 


and of Feſtus, xxv. 18, 19, have been obſcrved | 


upon already. | VEL 
"alt — 9 of St. Paul's character through- 
out the whole of his hiſtory; the warmth and 
activity of his zeal, firſt againſ, and then for Chriſ- 
rianity, carries with it very much of the appearance 
of truth, 

There are alſo ſome proprieties, as they may be 
called, obſervable in the goſpels, that is, eircum- 
ſtances ſeparately ſuiting with the ſituation, charac- 
ter, and intention of their reſpective authors. 

St. Matthew, who was an inhabitant of Galilee, 
and did not join Chriſt's ſociety until ſome time after 


Chriſt had come into Galilee to preach, has given 


us, very little of his hiſtory prior to that period. 
Sr. John, who had been converted before, and who 
wrote to ſupply omiſſions in the other goſpels, 
relates ſome remarkable particulars, which had 
taken place before Chriſt left Judzra to go into 
Galilee“. , 

St. Matthew (xv. i.) has recorded the cavil of 


the Phariſces againſt the diſciples of Jeſus for eating 


» Hartley's Obſ. Vol. II. p. 103. : 
+ with 
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* with unclean hands.“ St. Mark has alſo (vii. 1.) 
recorded the ſame tranſaction (taken probably from 


St. Matthew, ) but with this addition, for the Pha- 


* riſees, and all the Jews, except they waſh their 
hands often, cat not, holding the tradition of the 
* elders; and when they come from the market, 
© except they waſh they eat not; and many other 


things there be which they have received to hold, 
* as the waſhing of cups and pots, brazen veſſels, 


and of tables.“ Now St. Matthew was not only a 
Jew himſelf,” but it is evident from the whole ſtruc- 
ture of his goſpel, cſpecially from his numerous re- 
ferences to the Old Teſtament, that he wrote for 
Jewiſh readers. The above explanation therefore 
in him would have been unnatural, as not being 
wanted by the readers whom he addreſſed. But in 
Mark, who, whatever uſe he might make of Mat- 
thew's goſpel, intended his own narrative for à ge- 
neral circulation, and who himſelf travelled to diſ- 
tant countries in the ſervice of the religion, it was 
properly added. 


CHAP, IVV. 


Llentity of Chris Character. 


1 HE argument expreſſed by this title 1 


apply principally to the compariſon of the three ſirſt 


goſpels with that of St. John. It is known to every 
reader of ſcripture, that the paſſages of Chriſt's hiſ- 
tory preſerved by St. John, are, except his paſſion 
and 
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und reſurrection, for the moſt part diſſcrent from 
thoſe which are delivered by the other evangeliſts. 
And I think the ancient account of this difference to 
be the true one, viz, that St. John, wrote after the 
teſt, and to ſupply what he thought omiſſions in 
their narratives, of which the principal were our 
Saviour's conferences with the'. Jews of Jeruſalem, 
and his diſcourſes to his. apoſtles at his laſt ſupper. 
But what Lobſerve in the comparifon of theſe ſeveral 
- accounts is, that, although actions and diſcourſes 
ure aſcribed to Chriſt by St. John, in general differ- 
em from What are given to him by the other cvan- 
geliſts, yet, under this diverſity, there is a ſimilitude 
of manner, which indicates that the actions and diſ. 
courſes ar from the fame perſon. I ſhould 
have laid lirtle ſtreſs upon a repetition of actions ſub- 
ſtuntially alike, or of diſcourſes containing many of 
the ſame expreſſions, becauſe that is a ſpecies of re- 
"ſemblance, which would either belong to a true hif- 
tory, or might eaſily be imitated in a falſe one. Nor 
do I deny, that a dramatic writer is able to ſuſtain 
propricty and diſtinction of character, through a 
great variety of ſeparate incidents and ſituations. 
But the evangeliſts vere not dramatic writers; nor 
poſſeſſed the talents of dramatic writers; nor will it, 

I believe, be ſuſpected, that they fudied uniformity 
of character, or ever thought of any ſuch thing, in 
the perſon who was the ſubje& of their hiſtories. 
Such uniformity, if it exiſt, is on their part caſual; 
and if there be, as I contend there is, a perceptible 
reſemblance of manner, in paſſages, and between 

_ diſcourſes, which are in themſelves extremely dil- 
tina, and are delivered by hiſtorians writing without 
any imitation of, or reference to one another, it 
affords a juſt preſumption, that theſe are, what they 
profeſs to be, the actions and the diſcourſes of the 
ſame -rcal. perſon; that the evangeliſts wrote 8 
I act, 
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fact, and not from imagination. The article in which 
[ find this agreement moſt ſtrong, is in our Saviour's 
mode of teaching, and in that particular property of 
it, which conſiſts in his drawing of his do&rine from 
the occaſion ; or, which is nearly the ſame thing, 
raiſing reflections from the objects and incidents be- 
fore him, or turning a particular diſcourſe then paſ- 
ſing into an 1 of general inſtruction. 

It will be my buſineſs to point out this manner in 
the three firſt evangeliſts; and then ro enquire, 
whether it do not appear alſo, in ſeveral examples 
of Chriſt's diſcourſes, preſerved by St. John. 

The reader will obſerve in the following quota- 


tion, that the italic letter contains the reflection, the 


common letter the incident or occaſion from which 
it ſprings. N 

Mat. xii. 49, 50. Then they faid unto him, 
* behold thy mother and thy brethren ſtand without, 
* defiring ro ſpeak with thee. But he anſwered, 
* and faid unto him that told him, Who is my mo- 
ther? and who are my brethren ? And he ſtretched 
forth his hands towards his diſciples, and ſaid, Be- 
hold my mother and my brethren ; for whoſoever 
* ſhall do the will of my Father which is in heaven, 
* the ſame is my brother, and ſiſter, and mother.“ 

Mat. xvi. 5. And when his diſciples were come 
to the other ſide, they had forgotten to take bread; 
* then Jeſus ſaid unto them, Take heed, and beware 
* of the leaven of the Phariſees, and of the Saddu- 
* cees. And they reaſoned among themſelves, ſay- 
© ing, it is becauſe we have taken no bread. How 
* 1s it that ye do not underſtand, that I ſpake it not 
© to you concerning bread, that ye ſhould beware of 
the leaven of the Phariſees, and of the Sadducees ? 


* Then underitood they how that he bade them not 


* beware of the leaven of bread, but of the DOCTRINE 
* of the Phariſees and of the Sadducees.” 
'E Mar. 
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Mat. xv. 1, 2, 19, 11. 179—20. Ihen came to 
© Jeſus Scribes and Phariſees, which were of Jeru. 
© ſalem, ſaying, Why do thy diſciples tranſgreſs the 
# traditions of be dies? for they waſh not their 
© hands when they eat bread, And he called the 
* multitude, and ſaid unto them, Hear and under. 
* ſtand, not that which goeth into the mouth defileth a 
* man, but that which cometh out of the mouth, this 
* defileth a man.—Then anſwered Peter, and ſaid 
* unto him, declare unto us this parable. And 
© Jeſus ſaid, Are ye alſo yet without underſtanding ? 
Po ye not underſtand, that whatſoever entereth in 
at the mouth, goeth into the belly, and is caſt out 
into the draught ? but thoſe things which proceed 
© out of the mouth come forth from the heart, and 
* they defile the man ; for out of the heart proceed 
* evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, 
* thefts, falſe witneſs, blaſphemies; theſe are the 
* things which defile a man, but io eat with unwaſhen 
* hands defileth not a man. Our Saviour, u 
this occaſion, expatiates rather more at large ; 
uſual, and his diſcourſe alſo is more divided, but 
the concluding ſentence brings back the whole train 
of thought to the incident in the firſt verſe, viz. the 
objurgatory queſtion of the Phariſees, and renders it 
evident that the whole fprung from that circumſtance, 

Mark x. 13, 14, 15- * And they brought young 
* children to — that he ſhould touch them, and 
* his diſciples rebuked thoſe that brought them; 
but when Jeſus ſaw it, he was much diſpleaſed, 
* and ſaid unto them, Suffer the little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, for of /uch is 
* the kinga God : verily I ſay unto you, 10hoſcever 
* ſhall not teteive the kingdom of God as a litile child, 
* he ſhall not enter thercin.” 

Mark. i. 16, 17. * Now as he walked by the ſea 
© of Galilee, he ſaw Simon and Andrew his brother 

* caſting ' 
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* caſting a net into the ſca, for they were fiſhers ; 
and Jeſus ſaid unto them, Come ye after me, and I 
« zwill make you fiſhers of men. 

Luke xi. 27. * And it come to paſs as he ſpake 
« theſe things, a certain woman of the company ift 
+ up her voice and faid unto him, Bleſſed is the 
* womb that bare thee, and the paps which thou 
* haſt ſucked ; but he ſaid, Tea, rather bleſſed are 
* they, that hear the word of God, and keep it.“ 

Luke xiii. 1—5. There were preſent at that 
« ſeaſon ſoine that told him of the Galileans, whoſe 
* blood Pilate had mingled with their ſacrifices ; and 
* Jeſus anſwering, ſaid unto them, Suppoſe ye that 
* theſe Galileans were ſinners above all the Galileans, 
* becauſe they ſuffered ſuch things? I tell you nay, but 
* except ye repent, ye ſhall all likewiſe periſh.” 

Luke xiv. 15. And when one of them, that 
* ſat at meat with him heard theſe things, he faid 
© unto him, Bleſſed is he that ſhall eat bread in the 
kingdom of God. Then ſaid he unto him, A cer- 
* tain man made a great ſupper, and bade many,” &c. 
The parable is rather too long for inſertion, but 
affords a ſtriking inſtance of Chriſt's manner of 
raiſing a diſcourſe from the occaſion. Obſerve alſo 
in the ſame chapter, two other examples of advice, 
drawn from the circumſtances of rhe entertainment, 
and the behaviour of the gueſts. | 
Me will now ſee, how this manner diſcovers itſelf 
in St. John's hiſtory of Chriſt. 

John vi. 26. * And when they had found him 
* on the other ſide of the fea, they ſaid unto him, 
* Rabbi, when cameſt thou hither? Jeſus anſwered 
them, and ſaid, Verily I ſay unto you, ye ſeek me 
* not becauſe ye ſaw the miracles, but becauſe ye did 
* eat of the loaves and were filled. Labour not for 
* the meat which periſheth, but for that meat which 
* endureth unto everlaſting life, which the Son of 
nan ſhall give unto you. | 

T 2 John 
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John iv. 12. Art thou greater than our father 
Abraham, who gave us the well, and drank there. 
of himſelf, and his children, and his cattle ? Jeſus 
« anſwered and ſaid unto her (the woman of Samaria), 
* whoſocver drinketh of this water ſhall thirſt again, 
* but whoſcever drinketh of the water that I ſhall 

* give him, ſhall never thirſt; but the water that | 
* ſhall give him, ſhall be in him a well of water, 
* ſpringing up into everlaſting life.” 

John iv. 31. In the mean while, his diſciples 

* prayed him, ſaying, Maſter, eat; but he ſaid unto 
* them, I have meat to cat that ye know not of, 
Therefore ſaid the diſciples one to another, Hath 
any man brought him oughr to eat? Jeſus ſaith 
* unto them, My meat is, to do the will of him that 
* ſent me, and to finiſh his work.” 

John ix. 1—5. * Aud as Jeſus paſſed by he 19 


* a man which was blind from his birth: and his 


* diſciples aſked him, ſaying, who did fin, this man 
* or his parents, that he was born blind? Jeſus an- 
* (wered, neither hath this man ſinned, nor his 

parents, but that the works of God ſhould be made 
+ manifeſt in him. I mu/t work the works of him that 
* ſent me, while it is day; the night cometh, when no 
* man can work, As long as I am in the world, I 
* am the light of the world.” 

John ix. 35—40., * Jefas heard chat they had 
caſt him (the blind man above-mentioned) out; 
and when he had found him, he ſaid unto him, 
* Doit thou believe on the Son of God? And he 
* anſwered and ſaid, Who is he, Lord, that I might 
believe on him? And Jcfus ſaid unto him, Thou 
© haſt both ſcen him, and it is he that talketh with 
« thee. And he ſaid, Lord, I believe, and he wor- 
« ſhipped him. And Jeſus ſaid, For judgment I am come 
into this world, that they which ſee not might ſee, and 
* that they which ſee might be made blind.” 


All 
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All that the reader has now to do is to compare, 
the ſeries of examples taken from St. John, with 
the ſerics of examples taken from the other evan- 
geliſts, and ro judge whether there be not a yiſible 
agreement of manner between them. In the above 
quoted paffages, the occaſion is ſtated, as well as the 
reflection. They ſeem therefore the moſt proper 
for the purpoſe of our argument. A large, however, 
and curious collection has been made by different 
writers“, of inſtances, in which it is extremely pro- 
bable, that Chriſt ſpoke in alluſion to ſome object, 
or ſome occaſion then before him, though the men- 
tion of the occaſion, or of the object, be omitted in 
the hiſtory. I only obferve that theſe inſtances are 
common to St. John's goſpel with the other three. 

I conclude this article by remarking, that nothing 
of this manner is perceptible in the ſpeeches recorded 
in the Acts, or in any other but thofe which are at- 
tributed to Chriſt, and that, in truth, it was a very 
unlikely manner for a forger or fabuliſt to attempt; 
and a manner very difficult for any writer to execute, 
if he had to ſupply all the materials, both rhe inci- 
_ dents, and the obſervations upon them, out of his 
own head. A forger or a fabuliſt would have made 
for Chriſt, difcourſes exhorting to virtue and diſſua- 
ding from vice in general terms, It would never 
have entered into the thoughts of either, to have 
crowdeF together ſuch a number of alluſions, to 
time, place, and other little circumſtances, as occur, 
for inſtance, in the ſermon on the mount, and which 
nothing but the actual preſence of the objects could 
have ſuggeſted. 

II. There appears to me to exiſt an affinity be- 
tween the hiſtory of Chriſt's placing a little child in 


Newton on Dan. p. 148. note 4. Jortin Dif. p. 213. 
Biſhop Law's Life of Chriſt. 
+ See Biſhop Law's Life of Chriſt, 
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the midſt of his diſciples, as related hy the three firſt 
evangeliſts“, and the hiſtory of Chriſt's w:ſhing his 
diſciples fect, as given by St. Johnj. In the ſtories 
themſelves there is no reſemblance. But the affinity 
which I would point out, conſiſts in theſe two 


articles, firſt, that both ſtories denote the emulation 


which prevailed amongſt Chriſt's diſciples, and his 
own care and deſire to correct it. The moral of 
both is the ſame. Secondly, that both ſtories ire 
ſpecimens of the ſame manner of teaching, viz. by 
action; a mode of emblematic inſtruction extreme] 
peculiar, and, in rheſe paſſages, aſcribed, we ſee, to 
our Saviour, by the three firſt evangeliſts and by St. 
John, z in inſtances totally unlike, and without the 
ſmallaſt ſuſpicion of their borrowing from cach other, 

III. A ſingularity in Chriſt's language, which runs 


through all the evangeliſts, and which is found in 


thoſe diſcourſes of St. John, that have nothing ſimi- 
Jar to them in the other goſpels, is the appellation 
of 'the ſon of man;* and it is in all the evangeliſts 
found under the peculiar circumſtance of being ap- 
plied by Chriſt to himſelf, but of never being uſed 
of him, or towards him, by any other perſon. It 
occurs ſeventeen times in Matthew's goſpel, twelve 
times in Mark's, twenty-one times in Luke's, and 
eleven times in John's, and always with this reftric- 
tion. 

IV. A point of agreement in the conduct of Chriſt, 
as repreſented by his different hiſtorians, is that of 
his withdrawing himſelf out of the way, whenever 
the behaviour of the multitude indicated a diſpoſition 
to tumult. 

Mat. viv. 22. And ſtraightway Jeſus conſtrained 
* his diſciples to get into a ſhip, and to go before 
him unto the other ſide, while he ſent the multi- 


Mat xyiii. 1. Mark ix. 33. Luke ix, 467 ff xiii. 3. 
6 tude 
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* tade away. And when he had ſent the multitude | 


away, he went up into a mountain apart to pray.“ 


Luke v. 15, 16. But ſo much the more went 


'© there a fame abroad of him, and great multitudes 


came together to hear, and to be healed by him of 
their infirmities; ; and he withdrew himſelf into the 


« wilderneſs and prayed.” 

With theſe quotations compare the following 
from Sr. Jobn. 

Chap. v. 13. * And he that was healed wiſt not 
who it was, for Jeſus had conyeyed himſelf away, 
* a multitude beipg in that place.” 

Chap. vi. 15. When Jeſus therefore perceived 
that they would come and take him by force to 
* make him a king, he Wer gon into a moun- 
* by himſelf alone.” 

ju this laſt inſtance St. John gives the motive of 
Chriſt's conduct, which is left unexplained by the 
other evanzc liſts, who have related the conduct 
itſelf. 


V. Another, and a more fingular circumſtance in 


Chriſt's miniſtry, was the reſerve, which, for ſome 


time, and upon ſome occaſions ar leaſt, he uſed in 


declaring his own character, and his leaving i it to be 


collected from his works rather than his profeſſions. 
Juſt reaſons for this reſerve have been aſſigned “. 


But it is not what one would have expected. We 


meet with it in St. Matthew's goſpel (xvi. 20.), 
Then charged he his diſciples that they ſhould tell 
no man that he was Jeſus the Chriſt.” Again, and 
upon a different occaſion, in Mark (iii. 4.), And 
© unclean ſpirits, when they ſaw him, ſell down before 
him, and cried, ſaying, Thou art the Son of God; 
* and he ſtraitly charged them that they ſhould not 
* make him known.* Another inſtance fimilar ro 


» gee Lock?'s Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 
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this laſt is recorded by St. Luke (iv. 41). What we 
thus find in the three evangeliſts, appears alſo in a 
paſſage of St. John 2 24. 35). Then came the 
* Jews round about him and faid unto him, How 
* long doſt thou make us to doubt? If thou be the 
* Chriſt, tell us plainly.” The occaſion here was 
different from any of the reſt; and it was indirect. 
We only diſcover Chriſt's conduct through the up- 
braidings of his adverſarics. But all this ſtrengthens 
the argument, I had rather at any time ſurpriſe a 
coincidence in ſome oblique allufion, than read it in 
broad aflertious. | 

VI. In our Lord's commerce with his diſciples, 
one very odſervatle particular, is the difficulty 
which they found in underſtanding him, when he 
ſpoke to them of the future part of his hiſtory, 
efpecially of what related to his paſſion or reſur- 
rection. This difliculty produced, as was natural, 


a wiſh in them to aſk for further explanation; from 


which, however, they appear to have been ſome- 
times kept back, by the fear of giving offence. 
All thele circumſtances are diſtinctly noticed by 
Mark and Luke, upon the occaſion of his informing 
them (probably for rhe firſt time) that the ſon of 
man ſhould be delivered into the hands of men. 
They underſtood not,” the evangeliſts tell us, 
* this ſaying, and it was hid from them, that they 


perceived it not; and they feared to aſk him of 


* that ſaying.” (Luke ix. 45. Mark ix. 32.) In 


St. John's goſpel we have, upon a different occa- 


ſion and in a different inſtance, the fame difficulty 
of apprehenſion, the ſame- curioſuy, and the ſame 
reſtraint :—* A little while, and ye ſhall not ſce me, 
* and again a little while, and ye ſhall ſee me, be- 
* cauſe | go to the Father. Then ſaid ſome of his 
* diſciples among themſelves, what is this that he 
F ſaith unto ns? à little while and ye ſhall not ſee 

© me, 
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me, and again a little while and ye ſhall fee me, 


and becauſc 1 go to the Father? They ſaid, there- 


fore, what is this that he ſaith, a little while? 
We cannot tell what he faith. Now Jeſus knew 
that they were defirous to alk him, and ſaid unto 
them,“ &c. John xvi. 16. ct. ſeq, 

VII. The meeknefs of Chriſt during his Jaſt ſuf- 
ferings, which is conſpicuous in the narratives. of 
the three firſt evangeliſts, is preſerved in that of St. 
John under ſeparate examples. The anſwer given 
by him, in St. John“, when the high prieſt aſked 
him of his diſciples and his doctrine, I ſpake openly 
to the world, I ever taught in the ſynagogue, and 

in the temple, whither the Jews always reſort, 
and in ſecret have I ſaid nothing; why aſkeſt thou 
* me? Aſk them which heard me what I have ſaid 
* unto them ;' is very much of a piece with his 
reply to the armed party which ſeized him, as we 
read it in St. Mark's goſpel, and in St. Luke's + : 
Are ye come out as againſt a thief with ſwords 
and with ſtaves to take me? I was daily with 
you in the temple teaching, and ye took me not.“ 
In both anſwers we diſcern the ſame tranquillity, 


the ſame reference to his public teaching. His 


mild expoſtulation with Pilate uſes two ſeveral oc- 
caſions, as related by St. John , is delivered with 
the ſame unruflled temper, as that which conducted 
him through the laſt ſcene of his life, as deſcribed 
by his other evangeliſts. His anſwer, in St. John's 
goſpel, to the officer who ſtruck him with the palm 
of his hand, If I have ſpoken evil, bear witneſs of 
* the evi), but if well, why ſmiteſt thou me 8?“ was 
ſuch an anſwer, as might have been looked for 


from the perſon, who, as he procceded to the place 


* xViii. 20. + Mark xiv. 48. Luke xxii. 52. 
F xvii 34. xix. 11. 9 xxviii. 23. 
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of execution, bid his companions (as we are told 
by St. Luke *) weep not for him but for themſelves, 
rheir poſterity, and, their country ; and who prayed 
for his murderers, whilſt he was ſuſpended v 
the croſs * for they know not (ſaid he) what they 
* do.” The urgency alfo of his judges and his pro- 
ſecutors to extort from him a defence to the accu- 
ſation, and his unwillingneſs to make any (which 
was a peculiar circymſtance) appears in St. John's 
account, as well as in that of the other evangeliſts f. 

There are moreover two other correſpondencies 
between St. John's hiſtory of the — and 
theirs, of a kind ſomewhat different from thoſe 
which we have been now mentioning. 

The three firſt evangeliſts record, what is called 
our Saviour's agony, 7. e. his devotion in the gar- 
den, immediately before he was apprehended; 
in which narrative they all make him pray, that 
* the cup might paſs from him.” This is the par- 
ticular metaphor which they all aſcribe to him, St. 
Matthew adds, O my Father, if this cup may 
not paſs away from me, except I drink it, thy 
* will be done!.“ Now St. John does not give 
the ſcene in the garden ; but when Jeſus was ſeized, 
and ſome reſiſtance was attempted ro be made by 
Peter, Jeſus, according to his account, checked the 
attempt with this reply : * Put up thy ſword into 
the ſheath; the cup which my Father hath given 
© ſhall J not drink it $?” This is ſomething more 
than bare conſiſtency : it is coincidence : becavſe it 
is extremely natural, that Jeſus, who, before he was 
apprehended, had been praying his Father, that 
* that cup might paſs from him,” yet with ſuch a 
pious retraction of his requeſt, as to have added, 


„ xxiii, 28, + See John xix. 9. Mat. xxvii. 14. Luke xxiii 9. 
t xxvi. 42. 6 xvii. 11, ts 
«if 
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« if this cup may not paſs from me, thy will be 
done; ' it was natural, I ſay, for the ſame perſon, 
when he actually was apprehended, to expreſs it in 
the form of ſpeech which he had before uſed, the 
cup which my Father hath given me, ſhall I not 
© drink it?” - his is a coincidence between writers, 
in whoſe narratives there is no imitation, but great 
diverſity. 

A ſecond ſimilar correſpondency is the following: 
Matthew and Mark make the charge, upon which 
our Lord was condemned, to be a threat of deſtroy- 
ing the temple ; We heard him ſay, I will deſtroy 
this temple made with hands, and within three 
days, I will build another made without hands“; 
but they neither of them inform us, upon what cir- 
cumſtance this calumny was founded. St. John, in 
the early part of his hiſtory t, ſupplies us with this 
information ; for he relates, that, upon our Lord's 
firſt journey to Jeruſalem, when the Jews aſked him 
What ſign ſhewcſt thou unto us, ſceing that thou 
* doeſt theſe things? He anſwered, deſtroy this 
* temple, and in three days I will raiſe it up.” This 
agreement could hardly ariſe from any thing but 
the truth of the caſe. From any care or deſign in 
St. John, to make his narrative tally with the nar- 
ratives of the other evangeliſts, it certainly did not 
ariſc, for no ſuch deſign appears, but the abſence 
of it, | 

A ſtrong and more general inſtance of agreement, 
1s the following. The three firſt evangeliſts have 
related the appointment of the twelve apoſtles 1; 
and have given a catalogue of their names in form, 
John, without ever mentioning the appointment, or 
giving the catalogue, ſuppoſes, throughout his 


Mark xiv. 5, + ii. 19. 
i Mat. x. 1. Mark. iii. 14. Luke vi. 12. 


whole 
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whole narrative, Chriſt to be accompanied by a 
ſelect party of diſciples; the number of theſe to 
be twelve“; and, whenever he happens to notice 
any one as of that number g, it is one included in 
the catalogue of the other evangeliſts; and the 
names principally occurring in the courfe of his 
hiſtory of Chriſt, are the names exrant in their liſt, 
This laſt agreement, which is of conſidrable mo- 
ment, runs through every goſpel, and through every 
chapter of each. 
All this befpeaks reality. 


HA. V. 


Originality of our Saviour's character. 


Tur Jews, whether right or wrong, 
had underſtood their prophecics to foretell the ad- 
vent of a perſon, who, by ſome ſupernatural aſſiſt- 
ance, ſhould advance their nation to independence, 
and to a ſupreme degree of ſplendour and proſpe- 
rity. This was the reigning opinion and expecta- 
tion of the times. 

Now, had Jeſus been an enthuſiaſt, it is probable 
that his enthuſiaſm would have fallen in with the 
popular deluſion, and that, whilſt he gave himſelf 
out to be the perſon intended by theſe predictions, 
he would have aſſumed the character, to which they 
were univerſally ſuppoſed to relate. 


. 7. + 3X. 24. vi. 71. 


Had 
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Had he been an impoſtor, it was his buſineſs to 
have flattered the prevailing hopes, becauſe theſe 
hopes were to be the inſtruments of his attraftion 
and ſucceſs. | 

But, what is better than conjectures, is the fact, 
that all the pretended Meſſiahs actually did ſo. We 
learn from Joſcphus that there were many of theſe. 
Some of them, it is probable, might be impoſtors, 
who thought that an advantage was to be taken of 
the ſtate of public opinion, Others, perhaps, were 
enthuſiaſts, whoſe imagination had been drawn to 
this particular object, by the language and ſenti- 
ments which prevailed around them. Bur, whether 
impoſtors or enthuſiaſts, they concurred in producing 
themſelves in the character which their country- 
men looked for, chat is to ſay, as the reſtorers and 
deliverers of the nation, in that ſenſe in which 
reſtoration and deliverance were expected by the 
Jews. 

Why therefore Jeſus, if he was, like them, either 
an enthuſiaſt or impoſtor, did not purſue the ſame 
conduct as they did, in framing his character and 
pretenſions, it will be found diſſicult to explain. A 
miſſion, the operation and benefit of which was to 
take place in another life, was a thing unthought 
of as the ſubject of theſe prophecies. That Jeſus, 
coming to them as their Meſſiah, ſhould come under 
a character totally different from that in which they 
expected him; ſhould devime from the general 
perſuaſion, and deviate into pretenſions abſolute] 
ſingular and original; appears to be inconſiſtent 
with the imputation of enthuſiaſm or impoſture, 
both which, by their nature, I ſhould expect, would, 
and both which, throughout the experience which 
this very ſubje& ſurnithes, in fact have followed, 
the opinions that obtained at the time. 


If 
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If it be ſaid, that Jeſus, having tried the other 
plan, turned at length to this; J anſwer, that the 
thing is ſaid without evidence; that it was compe- 
tent to the reſt to have done the ſame, yet that no- 
thing of this ſort was thought of by any. 


CHAF. VL 


Oxr argument, which has been much 
relied upon (but not more than its juſt weight de- 
ſerves), is the conformity of the facts, occaſionally 
mentioned or referred to in ſcripture, with the ſtate 
of things in thoſe times, as repreſentec by foreign 
and independent accounts: W hich conformity proves, 
that the writers of the New Teſtament poſſeſſed a 
ſpecies of local knowledge, which could only belong 
to an inhabitant of that country, and to one living 
in that age. "This argument, if well made out by 
examples, is very little ſhort of proving the abſolute 
genuineneſs of the writings. It carries them up to 
the age of the reputed authors, to an age, in which 
it muſt have been difficult to impoſe upon the Chriſ- 
tian public forgeries in the names of thoſe authors, 
and in which there is no evidence that any forgerics 
were attempted, Ir proves at leaſt, that the books, 
whoever were the authors of them, were compoſed 
by perſons living in the time and country in which 
theſe things were tranſacted, and conſequently capa- 
ble, by their ſituation, of being well informed of 
the facts which they relate. And the argument is 
ſtronger, when applied to the New Teſtament, than 

It 
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it is in the caſe of almoſt any other writings, by-rea- 
ſon of the mixed nature of the alluſions which this 
book contains, The ſcene of action is not chnſined 
to a ſingle country, but diſplayed in the greateſt ci- 
ties of the Roman empire. Alluſions are made to 
the manners and principles of the Greeks, the Ro- 
mans, and the Jews. This variety renders a for- 
gery proportionably more difficult, eſpecially to 
writers of a poſterior age. A Greck or Roman 
Chriſtian, who lived in the ſecond or third century, 
would have bern wanting in Jewiſh literature; a 
Jewiſh convert in thoſe ages would have been 
equally deficient in the knowledge of Greece and 
Rome“. 

This, however, is an argument which depends 
entirely upon an induction of particulars; and as, 
conſequently, it carries with it little force, without 
a view of the inſtances upon which it is built, I have 
to requeſt the reader's attention to a detail of exam- 
ples, diſtinctly and articulately propoſed. In collec- 
ting theſe examples, I have done no more than to 
epitomize the firſt volume of the firſt part of Dr. 
Lardner's credibility of the goſpel hiſtory. And 1 
have brought the argument within its preſent com- 
paſs, firſt, by paſſing over ſome of his ſections in 
which the accordancy appeared to me lefs certain, 
or upon ſubje&s not ſufficiently appropriate or cir- 
cumſtantial ; ſecondly, by contracting every ſection 
into the feweſt words pollble, contenting myſelf for 
the moſt part with a mere appoſition of paſſages; 
and, thirdly, by omitting many diſquiſitions, which, 
though learned and accurate, are not abſolutely ne- 


ceſlary to the underſtanding or verification of the 
argument. | 


* Michaelis's IntroduQtion to the New Teſtament, (Marſh's 
tranſlation) c. ii. ſec. xi. 


The 
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The writer, prin-ipally made uſe of in the enquiry, 
is Joſephus. Joſephus was born ar Jeruſalem tour 
years after Chriſt's aſcenſion. He wrote his hiſt 
of the Jewiſh war ſome time after the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem, which happened in the year of our Lord 
ſeventy, that is thirty-ſeven years after the aſcenſion; 
and his hiſtory of the Jews he ſiniſhed in the year 
ninety-threc, that is, fixty years after the aſcenſion, 

At the head of each article, I have referred, by 
ſigures included in parentheſes, to the page of Dr. 
Lardner's volume, where the ſcction, from which 
the abridgment is made, begins. The edition uſed 
is that of 1741. 

I. (p. 14.) Mat. xi. 22. When he (Joſeph) 
heard, that Archelaus did reign in Judza, in the 
room of his father Herod, he was afraid to go 
thither ; notwithſtanding, being warned of God in 
a dream, he turned aſide into the parts of Galilee.” 

ln this paſſage it is aſſerted, that Archelaus ſuc- 
ceeded Herod in Judza; and it is implied that his 
power did not extend to Galilee. Now we learn 
from Joſephus, that Herod the Great, whoſe domi- 
nion included all the land of Iſracl, appointed Arche 
laus his ſucceſſor in Judæa, and alone the reſt of 
his deminions to other ſons; and that this diſpoſi- 
tion was ratified, as to the main parts of it, by the 
Roman empcror®, 

St. Matthew ſays, that Archelaus reigned, was 
king in judœa. Agreeably to this, we are informed 
by Joſephus, not only that Herod appointed Arche- 
laus his ſucceſſor in judæa, but that he alſo ap- 


pointed him with the title of King; and the verb 


[arm ] which the evangeliſt uſes to denote the 
government and rank of Archelaus, is uſed Wkewiſe 
by Joſephus. 


Ant. lib. 17, e, 8, ſec. 1. + De Bell, lib. 1, c. 33, ſec. 7. 5 


2 The 
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The cruelty of Archelaus's character, which is 
not obſcurely intimated by the evangeliſt, agrees 
with divers particulars in his hiſtory, preſerved by 
Joſephus. * In the tenth year of his government, 
the chief of the Jews and Samaritans, not bein 
able ro endure his cruelty and tyranny, — 
* complaints againſt him to Cæſar“. 

II. (p. 19.) Luke iii. 1. In the fifteenth year 
of the reign of Tiberius Cœſar - Herod being te- 
© trarch of Galilee and his brother Philip tetrarch of 
© Iturea and of the region of Trachonitis—the word 
of God came unto John.” 

By the will of Herod the Great, and the decree 
of Auguſtus thereupon, his two ſons were appointed, 
one Herod Antipas) tetrarch of Galilee and Peræa, 
and the other (Philip) tetrarch of Trachonitis and 
the neighbouring countries f. We have therefore 
theſe two perſons in the ſituations in which St. Luke 
places them; and alſo, that they were in theſe ſitu- 
ations in the fftcenth year of Tiberins, in other 
words, that they continued in poſſeſſion of their ter- 
ritories and titles until that time, and afterwards, 
appears from a paſſage of Joſephus, which relates 
of Herod, that he was removed by Caligula, the 
* ſucceflor of Tiberius} ; and of Philip, that he died 
in the /wentieth year of Tiberius, when he had 
governed Trachonitis and Batanea and Gaulanitis 
* thirty ſeven- ycars 5. 

III. (p. 20.) Mark v. 17 ||. * Herod had ſent 
* forth, and laid hold upon john, and bound him in 
* priſon, for Herodias' ſake, his brother Philip's 
wife; for he had marricd her.” 


Ant. lib. 17, c. 13, ſec. 1. + Ant. lib. 17, c. 8. ſec. 1. 
t Ant. lib. 18, c. 8, ſec. 2. Ant. lib. 18, c. 5. ſec. 6. 
See alſo Mat. xiv, 1—13. Luke iii. 19. 
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With this compare Joſ. Ant. I. 18. c. 6. ſec. 1. 
* He (Herod the tetrarch) made a viſit to Herod his 
* brother—Here, falling in love with Herodias, the 
wife of the ſaid Herod, he ventured to make her 
- propoſals of marriage“. 

Again, Mark vi. 22. * And when the daughter 
of the ſaid Herodias came in and danced.” 

With this alſo compare Joſ. Ant. I. 18. c. 6. ſe, 
4. * Herodias was married to Herod, ſon of Herod 
the Great. They had a daughter, whoſe name was 
Salome ; after whoſe birth, Herodias, in utter vio- 
lation of the laws of her country, left her huſband 
then living, and married Herod the tctrarch of Ga- 
lilce, her huſband's brother by the father's fide,” 

IV. (p. 29.) Akts xii. 1. Now about that time, 
Herod the King ſtretched forth his hands, to vex cer- 
tain of the church.” In the concluſion of the ſame 
chapter, Herod's death 1s repreſented to have taken 
place, ſoon after this perſecution. The accuracy of 


our hiſtorian, or, rather, the unmeditated coinci- 


dence, which truth of its own accord produces, 1s 


in this inſtance remarkable. "There was no portion 


of time, for thirty years before, nor ever afterwards, 


The aſſinity of the two accounts is unqueſtionable ; but 
there is a difference in the name of Herodias's firſt huſband, 
which, in the evangeliſt, is Philip, in Joſephus, Herod, The 
difficulty, however, will not appear conſiderable, when we 
recollet how common it was, in thoſe times, for the ſame 
perſon to bear two names: Simon which is called Peter; 
Lehbeus, whoſe ſirname is Thaddeus; Thomas, which is 
© called Didymus; Simeon, who was called Niger; Saul, who 
« was alſo called Paul.“ The ſolution is rendered likewiſe eaſier 
in the preſent caſe, by the conſideration, that Herod the Great 
had ch Idren by ſeven or eight wives; that Joſephus mentions 
three of his ſons under the name of Herod ; that it is never- 
theleſs highly probable, that the brothers bore ſome additional 


name, by which they were dillinguiſhed from one another. 
Lud. Vol. ; 4 U 897. 
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in which there was a king at Jeruſalem, a perſon 
exerciſing that authority in Judæa, or to whom that 
title could be applied, except the three laſt years of 
this Herod's life, within which period, the tranſac- 
tion recorded in the Acts is ſtated to have taken 
place, This prince was the grandſon of Herod the 
Great. In the Acts he appears under his family 
name of Herod ; by Joſephus he is called Agrippa. 
For proof that he was a king, properly ſo called, we 
have the teſtimony of Joſephus in full and direct 
terms :—* Sending for him to his palace, Caligula 
put a crown upon his head, and appointed him king 
of the retrarchic of Philip, intending alſo to give 
him the tetrarchie of Lyſanias*.* And that Judæa 
was at laſt, but not until the laſt, included in his 
dominions, appears by a ſubſequent paſſage of the 
ſame Joſephus, wherein he tells us, that Claudius 
by a decree confirmed to Agrippa the dominion 
which Caligula had given him, adding alſo Fudæa 
and Samaria, in the ulms/t extent, as poſſeſſed by his 
zrandfather Herod +. | 

V. (P. 32.) Acts xii. 19, 23. And he (Herod) 
went down from Judza to Cæſarea, and there abode. 
—And upon a ſet day, Herod, arrayed in royal 
apparel, ſat upon his throne, and made an oration 
unto them, and the people gave a ſhout, ſaying, it 
is the voice of a god and not of a man; and imme- 
diatcly the angel of the Lord ſmote him, becauſe he 
gave not God the glory, and he was eaten of worms, 
and gave up the ghoſt.” 

Joſ. Ant. lib. xix. c. 8. ſec. 2. He went to the 
city Czfarea, Here he celebrated ſhows in honour 
of Caeſar. On the ſecond day of the ſhows, early 
in the morning, he came into the theatre, dreſſed 
in a robe of ſilver, of moit curious workmanſhip. 


Ant. xviii. c. vii, ſec. 10. + Ant. xix. c. v. ſec. 1. 
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The rays of the riſing ſun, reflected from ſo ſplendid 
a garb, gave him a majeſtic and awful appearance, 
They called him a god, and intreated him to be 
propitious to them, ſaying, hitherto we have reſpected 
you as a man, but now we acknowledge you to be 
more than a mortal. The king neither reproved 
theſe perſons, nor rejected the impious flattery.— 
Immediately after this he was ſeized with pains in 
his bowels extremely violent at the very firſt, —He 
was carried therefore with all haſte te his palace. 
Theſe pains continually tormenting him, he expired 
in five days time. 

The reader will perceive the accordancy of theſe 
accounts in various particulars. The place (Cæſarea,) 
the ſet day, the gorgeous dreſs, the acclamations of 
the aſſembly, the peculiar turn of the flattery, the 
reception of it, the ſudden and critical incurſion of 
the diſeaſe, are circmuſtances noticed in both narra- 
tives. The worms mentioned by St. Luke are not 


remarked by Joſephus, but the appearance of theſe. 


is a ſymptom, not unuſually, I believe, attending the 
diſeate, which Joſephus deicribes, viz. violent affec- 
tions of the bowels, 

VI. (p. 41.) Acts xxiv. 24, And after cer- 
* tain days, when Felix came with his wife Druſilla, 
Which was a Jeweſs, he ſent for Paul.” 
Jol. Ant. lib. xx. c. 6. ſec. 1, 2. Agrippa gave 


his ſiſter Druſilla in marriage to Azizus, king of 


© the Emeſenes, when he had conſented to be circum» 
* ciſed—But this marriage of Druſilla with Azizus 
* was diſſolved in a ſhort time after in this manner: 
* when Felix was procurator of Judæa, having had 
* a ſight of her, he was mightily taken with her— 
* She was induced to tranſgreſs the laws of her 
country, and marry Felix.“ 

Here the public ſtation of Felix, the name of his 
wife, and the ſingular circumſtance of her reſigjon, 
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all appear in perfect conformity with the evange- 
liſt, | 
VII. (p. 46.) And after certain days, King 
Agrippa and Bernice came to Cæſarea to ſalute 
© Feſtus.” By this paſſage we are in effect told, that 
Agrippa was a king, but not of Judza; for he came 
to ſalute Veſtus, who at this time adminiſtered the 
government of that country at Cæſarca. 

Now how does the hiſtory of the age correſpord 
with this account? The Agrippa here ſpoken of, 


was the ſon of Herod Aggrippa, mentioned in the 


laſt article; but that he did not ſucceed to his father's 
kingdom, nor ever recovered Judæa, which had 
been a part of it, we learn by the information of 
Joſephus, who relates of him, that, when his father 
was dead, Claudius intended, at firſt, to have put him 
immediately in poſſeſſion of his father's dominions; 
but that Agrippa being then but ſeventeen years of 
age, the emperor was perſuaded to alter his mind, 
and appointed Cuſpius Fadus prefect of Judæa and 
the whole kingdom * ; which Fadus was ſucceeded 
by Tiberius Alexander, Cumanus, Felix, Feſtus +. 
But that, though diſappointed of his father's king- 
dom, in which was included Judeza, he was never- 
theleſs rightly ſtyled King Agrippa; and that he 
was in poſſeſſion of conſiderable territories bordering 
upon Judza, we gather from the ſame authority; 
for after ſeveral ſucceſſive donations of country, 
Claudius, at the ſame time that he ſent Felix to be 
« procurator of Judza, promoted Agrippa from 
Chalcis to a greater kingdom, giving to him the 
« tetrarchic which had been Philip's; and he added 
* moreover the kingdom of Lyſanias, and the province 
that had belonged to Varus. 


Ant. xix. c. ix. ad fin. + Ib. xx. de Bell. ib. II. 
4 De Bell. lib, II. c. xii. ad fin. 
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St. Paul addreſſes this, perſon as a Jew: King 
Agrippa, belicveſt th u the prophets ? I know that 
thou belicveſt.” As the ſon of Herod Agrippa, who 
is deſcribed by Joſephus to have been a zealous 
Jew, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that he maintained 
the ſame profeſſion. But what is more material to 
_ becauſe it is more cloſe and circumſtantial, 

3, that St. Luke, ſpeaking of the father, (xi. 1, 3. ) 
oats him Herod the king, and gives an example of 
the exerciſe of his authority at Jeruſalem; ſpeaking 
of the ſon, (XV. 13.) he cails him king, but not of 
Juda; which diſtinétion agrees correct with the 
hiſtory. 

VIII. (p. 51.) Acts xii. 7. And when they 
had gone through the Ile (Cyprus) to Paphos, they 
found a certain ſorceror, a falſe prophet, a Jew, 
whoſe name was Barjcſus, which was with the de- 
puty of the country, Sergius Paulus, a prudent man. 

The word which is here tranſlated deputy, ſignifies 
Proconſul, and upon this word our obſervation is 
founded. "The provinces of the Roman empire were 
of two kinds; thoſe belonging to the emperor, in 
wiuch the governor was called Proprator ; and 
thoſe belonging to the ſenate, in which the governor 
was called Proconſul. And this was a regular dil- 
tinftion. Now it appcars from Dio Cafhus *, that 
the province of Cyprus, which in the original 
diſtribution was aſſigned to the emperor, had been 
transferred to the ſenate, in exchange for ſome 


others; and that, after this exchange, the appro- 


priate title of the Roman governor was proconſul. 


Ib. xviii. 12. (p. 55.) And when Gailio was 
deputy ( Proconſul ) of Achaia.“ 


he propriety of the title + Proconſul' is in this 
pallage ſtill more critical. For the province of 


* Lib. 54. ab. A. U. 732. : 
Achaia, 
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Achaia, after paſſing from the ſenate to the emperor, 
had been reſtored again by the emperor Claudius to 
the ſenate (and conſequently its government had be- 
come proconſular) only fix or ſeven years before the 
time in which this tranſaction is ſaid to have taken 
place“. And what confiacs with {triftnefs the appel- 
lation to the time is, that Achaia under tlie following 
reign ceaſed to be a Roman province at all, 

IX. (p. 152.) It appcars, as well from the gene- 
ral conſtitution of a Roman province, as from what 
| Joſephus delivers concerning the ſtate of judæa in 
particular f, that the power of life and death reſided 
excluſively in the Roman governor, but that the 
Jews, nevertheleſs, had magiſtrates and a council, 
inveſted with a ſubordinate and municipal authority, 
This economy is diſcerned in every part of the goſ- 
pel narrative of our Saviour's crucifixion. 

X. (p, 203.) Acts ix. 31. Then had the chur- 
ches reſt throughout all Judæa and Galilee and 
Samaria.“ 

This re/t ſynchroniſes with the attempt of Caligula 
to place his ſtatue in the temple of Jeruſalem ; rhe 
threat of which outrage produced amongſt tne Jews 
a conſternation, that, for a ſeaſon, diverted their at- 
tention from every other object +. 

XI. (p. 218.) Acts xxi. 31. And they took 
Paul, and drew him out of the temple; and forth- 
with the doors were ſhut. And as the y went about 
to kill him, tidings came to the chief c:ptain of the 
band, that all Jeruſalem was in an uproar. Then 
the chief captain came near, and took him and 
commanded him to be bound with two chains, and 
demanded who he was, and what he had done; and 


* Suct. jn Claud. c. 25. Dio, lib 61. 
T Ant. lib. 20. c. 8. ſec. 5. e. 1. ſee., 2. 
7 Joſ. de Bell. lib, 11. c. 10. ſec. 1, 3, 4. 
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ſome cried one thing, and ſome another among 
the multitude: and, when he could not know the 
certainty for the tumult, he commanded him to be 
carried into the caſtle. And when he came upon 
the ftairs, ſo it was, that he was borne of the ſoldiers 
for the violence of the people.“ 

In this quotation, we have the band of Roman 
ſoldiers at Jeruſalem, their office (to ſuppreſs tu. 
mults), the caſtle, the ſtairs, both, as it ſhould ſeem, 
adjoining to the temple, Let us enquire whether 
we can find theſe particulars in any other record 
of that age and place. 


Joſ. de Bell. lib. 5. c. 5. ſee. 8. Antonia was 


ſituated at the angle of the weſtern and northern 


porticoes of the outer temple, It was built upon a 
rock fifty cubits high, ſteep on all ſides. —On that 
ſide where it joined to the porticoes of the temple, 
there were /tairs reaching to each portico, by which 
the guard deſcended ; for there was always lodged 
here a Roman legion, and poſting themſclves in their 
armour in ſeveral places in the porticoes, they kept a 
watch on the people on the feaſt days 1% prevent all 


diforders; for as the temple was a guard to the 


city, ſo was Antonia to the temple.” 

XII. (p. 224.) Acts iv. 1. And as they ſpake 
unto the people, the prieſts, and the captain of the 
temple, and the Sadducees, came upon them.“ Here 
we have a public officer, under the title of captain 
of the temple, and he probably a Jew, as he accom- 
panied the pricſts and Sadducees in apprehending 
the apoſtles, 

Jof. de Bell. lib. 2. c. 17. ſec. 2. And at the 
temple Eleazar, the fon of Ananias the high prieſt, a 
young man of a bold and reſolute diſpoſition, then 
captain, perſuaded thoſe who performed the ſacred 
miniſtrations, not to receive the gift or ſacrifice of 
any ſtranger, | 


XIII. 
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XIII. (p. 225.) Acts xxv. 12. Then Feſtus, 
when he had conferred with the council, anſwered, 
haſt thou appealed unto Cæſar? unto Cefar ſhalt 
thou go.“ That it was uſual for the Roman pre- 
fidents to have a council, conſiſting of their friends, 
and other chicf Romans in the province, appears 
expreſely in the following paſſage of Cicero's ora- 
tion againſt Verres :—* Ilud negare poſſes, aut nunc 
negabis, te, concilio tuo dimiſſo, viris primariis, qui 
in concilio C. Sacerdotis fuerant, tibique eſſe vole- 
bant, remotis, de re judicata judicaſle ?? 

XIV. (p. 235.) Acts xvi. 13. And (at Phi- 
lippi) on the ſabbath, we went out of a city by the 
river ſide, where prayer was wont to be made,“ or 
where a proſeucha, oratory, or place of prayer was 
allowed. The particularity to be remarked. is the 
fituation of the place where prayer was wont to be 
made, viz. by a river ſide. 

Philo, deſcribing the conduct of the Jews of 
Alexandria upon a certain public occaſion, relates 
of them, that © early in the morning, flocking out of 
the gates of the city, they go to the neighbouring 

ſhores (for the proſeuche were deſtroyed) and ſtand- 
ing in a moſt pure place, they lift up their voices 
with one accord“. 

Joſephus gives us a decree of the city of Halicar- 
naſſus, permitting the Jews to build oratorics, a part 
of which decree runs thus: We ordain that the 
Jews who are willing, men and women, do obſerve 
the ſabbaths, and perform ſacred rites according to 
the Jewiſh laws, and build oratories by the ſea-fide f. 

Tertullian, among other Jcwiſh rites and cuſtoms, 
ſuch as feaſts, ſabbaths, faſts, and unleavened bread, 


mentions orationes /4torales, that is, prayers by the 
river ſide . 


* Philo in Flace. p 382, + Joſ. Ant. lib. 14. c. 10, ſec. 24. 
{ Tertull. ad Nat. Jib. 1. c. 1 ;, 7 
XV, 
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XV. (p- 255.) Adis xxvi. 5, Aſter the moſt 
ftraiteſt ſect of our religion, I lived a Phariſce,” 

Joſ. de Bell. I. 1. c. 5. ſec. 2. The Phariſees 
were reckoned the moſt religions of any of the 
Jews, and to be the moſt exa&t and ſkilful in explain. 
ing the laws.” 

In the original there is an agreement, not only 
in the ſenſe but in the expreſſion, it being the ſame 
Greek adjective which is rendered “ ſtrait' in the 
Acts, and © exa&' in Joſephus, 

XVI. (p. 255.) Mark viii. 3, 4. The Phari- 
ſees and all the Jews, except they waſh, cat not, 
holding the tradition of the elders; and many othtr 
things there be which they have received to hold.“ 

Joſ. Ant. lib. 13. c. 10. ſec. 6. * The Phariſees 
have delivered to the' people many inſtitutions, as 
received from the fathers, which are not written 
in the law ot Moſes.” . 

XVII. (p. 259.) Acts xxiii. 8. For the Sad. 
ducees ſay, that there is no reſurrection, neither an. 
gel, nor rt, but the Phariſees confeſs both.“ 

Joſ. de. Bell. lib. 2. c. 8. ſec. 14. They (the 
Phariſces) believe cvery ſoul to be immortal, but 
that the ſoul of the good only paſſes into another 
body, and the ſoul of the wicked is puniſhed with 
eternal puniſhment.” - On the other hand, Ant. lib. 
18. c. 1. ſec. 4. it is the opinion of the Sadducees 

that ſouls periſh with the bodies.” 

XVIII. (p. 268.) Acts v. 17. Then the high 
prieſt roſc up, and all they that were with him, 
which is the ſc of the Sadducees, and were filled 
with indignation.” St. Luke here intimates that 
the high pricſt was a Sadducce, which is a cha- 
rater one would not have expected to meet with 
in that ſtation. This circumſtance, remarkable as 
it is, was not however without examples, 
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Joſ. Ant. lib. 13. c. 10. ſec. 6, 7, John Hyr- 
canus, high prieſt of the Jews, forſock the Pha- 
riſees upon a diſguſt, and joined himſelf to the party 
of the Sadducees.” This high prieſt died one hun- 
dred and ſeven years before the Chriſtian ra. N 

Again, (Ant. lib. 20. c. 8. ſec. 1.) * This Ana- 
nus the younger, who, as we have ſaid Job now, 
had received the high prieſthood, was fierce and 
haughty in his behaviour, and above all men bold 
and daring; and, moreover, was of the ſect of the 
Sadducees, This high prieſt lived little more than 
twenty years after the tranſaction in the Acts. 

XIX. (p. 282.) Luke ix. 51. * And it came 
to paſs, when the time was come, that he ſhould 
be received up, he ſteadfaſtly ſet his face to go to 
Jeruſalem, and ſent meflengers before his face. And 
they went, and entered into a village of the Sama- 
ritans to make ready for him, and they did not re- 
ceive him, becauſe his face was as though he would 
go to Jeruſalem.” 

Joſ. Ant. lib. 20. c. 5. ſec. 1. It was the cuf- 
tom of the Galileans, who went up to the holy city 
at the feaſts, to travel through the country of Sa- 
maria. As they were in their journey, ſome inha- 
bitants of the village called Ginza, which lies on 
the borders of Samaria and the great plain, falling 
upon them, killed a great many of them.” 

XX. (p. 278.) John iv. 20. Our fathers,” 
ſaid the Samaritan woman, * worſhipped in this moun- 
tain, and ye ſay that Jeruſalem is the place where 
men ought to worſhip.” 7 

Joſ. Ant. lib. 18. c. 5. ſec. 1. Commanding 
them to meet him at Mount Gerizim, which is b 


them (rhe Samaritans) eſteemed the moſt ſacred of 
all mountains.” 


XXI. (p. 312.) Mat. xxvi. 3. Then aſſembled 
together the chief pricſls, and the elders of the 


people, 
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people, into the palace of the high prieſt, who was 
called Caiaphas,” That Caiaphas was high prieſt, 
and high prieſt throughout the preſidentſhip of Pon- 
tius Pilate, and conſequently at this time, appears 
from the following account :--He was made high 
prieſt by Valerius Gratus, eee, of Pontius 
Pilate, and was removed from his office by Vitellius, 
preſident of Syria, after Pilate was ſent away out of 
the province of judæa. Joſephus relates the 44d. 
vancement of Caiaphas to the high prieſthood in 
this manner: * Gratus gave the high prieſthood to 
Simon, the ſon of Camithus. He having enjoyed 
this honour not above a year, was ſucceeded by 
Joſeph, who is alſo called Caiaphas *. After this 
Gratus went away for Rome, having been cleven 
years in Judæa; and Pontius Pilate came thither as 
his ſucceſſor.” Of the removal of Caiaphas from his 
office, Joſephus likewiſe afterward informs us; and 
connects it with a circumſtance, which fixes the 
time to a date, ſubſequent to the determination of 
Pilate's government. * Vitcllius (he tells us) or- 
dered Pilate to repair to Rome ; and after that went 
up himſelf ro Jeruſalem, and then gave directions 
concerning ſcveral matters. And, having done theſe 
things, he took away the prieſthood from the High 
Prieſt Joſeph, who is called Cataphas +. 

XXII. (Michaelis, c. 11. fec. 11.) Acts xxill. 4. 
And they that ſtood by ſaid, revileſt thou God's 
High Prieſt? Then faid Paul, I wiſt not, brethren, 
that he was the High Pricit.” Now, upon enquiry 
into the hiſtory of the age, it turns out, that Ananias, 
of whom this is ſpoken, was, in truth, not the High 
Prieſt, though he was fitting in judgment in that 
aſſumed capacity, The caſe was, that he had for- 
merly held the office, and had been depoſed ; that the 


* Ant. lib. 18. c. 2. ſec. 2. + Ant. lib. 18. c. 5. ſec. 3. 
| 7 perſon 
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perſon who ſucceeded him had been murdered: that 
another was not yet appointed to the ſtation z and 
that, during the vacancy, he had, of his own autho- 
rity, taken upon himſelf the diſcharge of the office®. 
This fingular fituation of the high prieſthood took 
place during the interval between the death of Jona · 
than, who was murdered by order of Felix, and the 
acccſſion of Iſmael, who was inveſted with the high 
prieſthood by Agrippa; and preciſely in this interval 
it happened, that St. Paul was apprehended, and 
brought before the Jewiſh council. 

XXIII. (p. 323.) Mat. xxvi. 59. Now the 
chief prieſts and elders, and all the councils, ſought 
falſe witneſs againſt him.“ 

Joſ. Ant. lib. 18. c. 15. ſec. 3, 4. Then might 
be ſeen the high prieſts themſelves with aſhes on their 
heads, and their breaſts naked.” 

The agreement here conſiſts in ſpeaking of the 
high prieſts, or chief prieſts (for the name in the 
original is the ſame), in the plural number, when in 
ſtrictneſs there was only one High Prieſt :; which may 
be conſidered as a proof, that the evangeliſts were 
habituated to the manner of ſpeaking then in uſe, 
becauſe they retain it, when it is neither accurate 
nor juſt, For the ſake of brevity I have put down 
from Joſephus, only a ſingle example of the applica- 
tion of this title in the plural number; but it is his 
uſual ſtyle. 
Ib. (p. 871.) Luke iii. 1. Now in the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Tiberius Cæſar, Pontius Pilate 
being governor of Judea and Herod being tetrarch 
of Galilee, Annas and Caiaphas being the High 
Prieſts, the word of God came unto John.” There 
is a paſſage in Joſephus very nearly parallel to this, 
and which may at leaſt ferve to vindicate the evan- 


® Joſ. Ant. I. xx. c. 5. ſec. 2. c. vi. ſec 2. ©. 9. fer. 2: 
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geliſt from objections, with reſpect to his giving the 
title of High Pricſt to two perſons at the ſame time: 
* Quadratus ſent two others of the moſt powerful 
men of the Jews, as alſo the High Priefts Jonathan 
and Ananias*.” That Annas was a perſon in an emi. 
nent ſtation, and poſſeſſed an authority co-ordinate 
with, or next to that of the High Prieſt properly fo 
called, may be inferred from St. John's goſpel, which, 
in the hiſtory of Chriſt's crucifixion, relates that 
© the ſoldier's led him away to Annas firſt f.“ And 
this might be noticed as an example of undeſigned 
coincidence in the two evangeliſts, 

Again, (p. 870) Acts iv. 6, Annas is called 
the High Prieſt, though Caiaphas was in the office 
of the High Prieſthood. In like manner in Joſe- 
phust, * Joſeph the ſon of Gorion, and the High 
Prieſt Ananus, were choſen to be ſupreme governors 
of all things in the city.” Yet Ananus though here 
called the High Prieſt Ananus, was not then in the 
office of the High Prieſthood. The truth is, there 
is an indeterminateneſs in the uſe of this title in the 
goſpel ; ſometimes it is applied excluſively to the 
perſon who held the office at the time, ſometimes to 
one or two more, who probably ſhared with him 
ſome of the powers or functions of the office ; and, 
ſometimes, to ſuch of the pricſts as were eminent by 
their ſtation or character: and there is the very ſame 
indeterminateneſs in Joſephus. 

XXIV. (P. 547.) John xix. 19, 20. And Pilate 
wrote a title, and put it on the croſs.“ Thar ſuch 
was the cuſtom of the Romans upon theſe occaſions, 
appears from paſſages of Suetonius and Dio Caſſius: 
« Patrem familias —canibus objecit, cum hoc 7itulo 
impic locutus parmularius.“ Suet. Domit. cap. 10. 


De Bell. lib. 11. c. 12. ſec. 6. Þ xviii. 13. 
| Lib. 2. c. 20. ſec. 3. 


And 
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And in Dio Caſſius we have the following: Havin 
lcd him through the midſt of the court or aſſembly, 
with a writing ſignifying the cauſe of his death, and 
afterwards crucifying him.“ Book 54. 

Ib. And it was written in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin.“ That it was alſo uſual, about this time, in 
Jeruſalem, to ſet up advertiſements in different lan- 
guages, is gathered from the account which Joſephus 
gives, of an expoſtulatory meſſage from Titus to the 
Jews, when the city was almoſt in his hands; in 
which he ſays, did ye not erect pillars with inſerip- 

tions on them, in the Greek and in our language, 
Let no one paſs beyond theſe hounds ?” 

XXV. (p. 352.) Matth. xxvii. 26. When he 
had ſcourged Jeſus, he delivered him to be crucified,” 

The following paſſages occur in Joſephus ; 

Being beaten, they were crucified oppoſite to the 
citadel *,” 


* Whom, having fr/# ſcourged with whips, he 
crucified+,” hk 

He was burnt alive, having been firſt beaten . 

To which may be added one from Livy, Lib. 11. 
c. 5. Productique omnes, 4irgi/que cœſi, ac ſecuri 
percuſſi. | 

A modern example may illuſtrate the uſe we make 
of this inſtance, The preceding of a capital execu- 
tion by the corporal puniſhment of the ſufferer, is a 
practice unknown in England, but retained, in ſome 
inſtances at leaſt, as appears by the late execution of 
a regicide, in Sweden. This circumſtance, there- 
fore, in the account of an Engliſh execution pur- 
porting to come from an Enpliſh writer, would nor 
only bring a ſuſpicion upon the truth of the account, 
but would, in a conſiderable degree, impeach its 


Page 1247, 24 edit. Hudſ. + P. 1080, 45 edit. 
1 P. 1327, 43 edit. 


pretenſions, 
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pretenſions, of having been written by the author 
whoſe name it bore, Whereas the ſame circum. 


Rance, in the account of a Swediſh execution, would 


verify the account, and ſupport the authenticity of 
the book in which it was found; or, at leaſt, would 
prove that the author, whoever he was, poſſeſſed 
the information and the knowledge which he ought 
to poſſeſs. 

XX VI. (p- 353: ) John xix. 36. And they 
took Jeſus, and led him away, and he, bearing his 
croſs, went forth.” 

Plutarch de iis qui ſero puniuntur, p. 5 54. As 
Paris, 1624. * Every kind of wickedneſs produces its 
own particular torment, juſt as every malefactor, when 
he is brought forth to execution, carries his own croſi. 

XXVII. John xix. 32. Then came the ſoldiers 
and brake the legs of the firſt, and of the other, 
which was crucified with him.” 

Conſtantine aboliſhed the puniſhment of the croſs; 
in commending which edi, a heathen writer notices 
this very circumſtance of breaking the legs: * Fo 
pius, ut etiam vetus veterrimumque ſupplicium, ba- 


tibulum, et cruribus ſuſtringendis, primus removerit.“ 


Aur. Vict. Cal. cap. 41. 

XX VII. (p. 457. ) Acts iii. 1. Now Peter and 
John went up together into the temple, at the hour 
of prayer, being the ninth hour.“ 

Joſ. Ant. Lib. 15. c. 7. ſec. 8. Twice every 
day, in the morning, and at the ninth hour, the 
prieſts perform their duty at the altar.” 

XXIX. (p. 462.) Acts xv. 21. For Moſes, of 
old time, hath, in every city, them that preach him, 
being read. in the ſynagogues every ſabbath day.“ 

Jof. contra Ap. |. 2. He (Moſes) gave us the 
law, the moſt excellent of all inſtitutions ; nor did 
he appoint that it ſhould be heard, once only, or 
twice, or often, but that, laying "aſide all other 

2 works, 
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works, we ſhould mect together every 2eek to hear 
it read, and gain a perfect underitanding of it.“ 

XXX. (p. 465.) Acts xxi. 23. We have four 
men, which have a vo on them; them take and 
purify thyſelf with them, that they may ſhave their 
heads.” 

Joſ. de Bell. l. 11. c. 15. It is cuſtomary for 
thoſe who have been afflicted with ſome diſtemper, 
or have laboured under any other difficulties, to 
make a vow thirty days before they offer ſacrifices, 


to abſtain from wine, and ſhave the hair off their 


beads.” 
Ib. v. 24. Them take and purify thyſelf with 


them, and be at charges with them that they may 


ſhave their heads.” 
Joſ. Ant. l. 19. c. 6. He (Herod Agrippa) 


coming to Jeruſalem, offered up ſacrifices of thankſ- 


giving, and omitted nothing that was preſcribed by 
the law. For which reaſon he al/o ordered a good 
number of Nazarites to be ſhaved.” We here find 
that it was an act of piety among the Jews, to defray 
for thoſe who were under the Nazaritic vow, the 


expences which attended its completion; and that: 


the phraſe was, that they might be ſhaved.“ The 
cuſtom and the expreſſion are both remarkable, 


and both in cloſe conformity with the ſcripture 
account. 


XXXI. (p. 474.) 2 Cor. xi. 24. Of the Jews 


five times received I forty ſtripes, fon one.” 

Joſ. Ant. iv. c. 8. ſec. 21. He that acts con- 
trary hereto, let him receive forty ſtripes, wanting 
one, from the public oflicer. 

The coincidence here is ſingular, becauſe the law 
allowed forty ſtripes :—* Forty ſtripes he may give 


him and not exceed.“ Deut. xxv. 3. It proves that 


the author of the epiſtle to the Corinthians was 
guided not by books, but by facts; becauſe his 
X ſtatement 
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ſtatement agrees with the actual cuſtom, even when 
that cuſtom deviated from the written law, and from 
what he muſt have learned by conſulting the Jewiſh 
code, as ſct forth in the Old Teſtament. 

XXXII. (p. 490.) Luke ii. 12. Then came 
alſo publicans to be baptiſed.” From this quotation, 
as well as from the hiſtory of Levi or Matthew 
(Luke v. 29.) and of Zaccheus (Luke xix. 2.) it 
2ppears, that the publicans or tax-gatherers were, 
frequently at leaſt, if not always, Jews: which, as 
the country was then under a Roman government, 
and the taxes were paid to the Romans, was a cir- 
cumſtance not to be expected. That it was the 
truth however of the caſe, appears from a ſhort paſ- 
ſage of Joſephus, 

De Bell. lib. ii. c. xiv. ſec. 45. But Florus not 
reſtraining theſe practices by his authority, the chief 
men of the Jews, among whom was John the publican, 
nor knowing well what courſe to take, wait upon 
Florus, and give him eight talents of ſilver to ſtop 
the building.” 

XXXIII. (p. 496.) Acts xxii. 25. And, as 
they bound him with thongs, Paul ſaid unto the 
centurion that ſtood by, is it Jawful for you to 
ſeourge a man that is a Roman, and uncondemned?” 

* Facinus eſt vinciri civem Romanum: ſcelus ver- 
berari, Cic. in Ver.” 

* Cxdebarur virgis, in medio foro Meſſanæ, civis 
Romanus, Judices, cum interea, nullus gemitus, 
nulla vox alia, iſtius miſeri, inter dolorem crepi- 
tumque plagarum, audicbatur, nifi haze, civis Ro- 
manus ſum.” 

XXXIV. (p. 513.) Acts xxii. 27. Then the 
chief captain came and ſaid unto him (Paul, ) tell me, 
art thou a Roman? He ſaid, yea.” The circumſtance 
here to be noticed, is that a Jew was a Roman 
eitizen. 


joſ. 
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Joſ. Ant. lib. 14. c. 19. ſec. 13. Lucius Len- 
tulus, the conſul, declared, J have diſmifſ-d from the 
ſervice, the Fewiſh Roman citizens, who obſerve the 
rites of rhe evi religion at Epheſus.” 

Ib. v. 27. And the chief captain anſwered, 
with a great ſum obtained I this freedom.” 

Dio. Caſſius, Il. 66. * This privilege, which had 

been bought formerly at a great price, became fo 
cheap, that it was commonly ſaid, a man might be 
made a Roman citizen for a few pieces of broken 
plaſs,” 
. XXXV. (p. 521.) Acts xxviii. 16. And when 
we came to Rome, the centurion delivered the pri- 
ſoners to the captain of the guard, but Paul was 
ſuffered to dwell by himſelf, with a /oldier that kept 
him.” 

With which join v. 20. For the hope of Iſrael 
I am bound with his chain.” 

* Quemadmodum eadem catena, et cuſtodiam et 
militem copulat, fic iſta que tam diſhmilia ſunt, pariter 
incedunt.* Seneca, Ep. 6. 

* Proconſul æſtimare ſolet, utrum in carcerem reci- 
pienda fit perſona, an militi tradenda.? Ulpian, I. 1. 
ſec, de x7 et exhib. reor. 

In the confinement of Agrippa by the order of 
Tiberius, Antonia managed, that rhe centurion, who 
preſided over the guards, and the ſoldier to whom 
Agrippa was to be bound, might be men of mild cha- 
character. fol. Ant. lib. 18. c. 7. fee. 5. Aer 
the acceſſion of Caligula, Agrippa alſo, like Paul, 
was ſuffered to dwell, yet as a priſoner, in his own 
houſe. 

XXXVI. (p. 531.) Acts xxvii. 1. And when 
it was determined that we ſhould fail into Italy, they 
delivered Paul, and certain other priſoners, unto one 
named Julius.” Since not only Paul, bnt certain 
other priſoners, were ſent by the ſame ſhip into * 

A 2 the 
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the text muſt be conſidered, as carrying with it an 
intimation, that the ſending of perſons from Judea to 
be tried at Rome, was an ordinary practice. That 
in truth it was ſo, is made ont by a variety of 
examples which the writings of Joſephus furniſh; 
and amongſt others by the following, which comes 
near both to the time and the ſubject of the inſtance in 
the Acts. Felix, for ſome light offence, bound and 
ſent to Rome ſeveral prieſts of his acquaintance, and 
very good and honeſt men, to anſwer for themſelves 
to Cæſar. Joſ. Invit. ſec. 2. 

XXXVII. (p. 539.) Acts xi. 27. And, in theſe 
days, came prophets from Jeruſalem unto Antioch; 
and there ſtood up one of them, named Agabus, and 
ſignified by the ſpirit that there ſhould be a great 
dearth throughout all the world (or all the country), 
which came to paſs in the days of Claudius Cæſar. 

Joſ. Ant. I. 20. c. 4. ſec. 2. In their time (i. e. 
about the fifth or ſixth year of Claudius) a great 
dearth happened in Judea.” 

XXXVIII. (p. 555.) Acts xviii. 1, 2. Becauſe 
that Claudius had commanded all Jews to depart 
from Rome.” 

Suet. Claud. c. 25. Judzos, impulſore Chreſto 
aſſiduẽ tumultuantes, Roma expulit.” 

XXXIX. (p. 664.) Acts v. 37. After this 
man roſe up Judas of Galilee, in the days of the 
taxing, and drew away much people after him.“ 
Joſ. de Bell. l. vii. © He viz. (the perſon, who in 
another place, is called by Joſephus, Judas the Gali- 
lean or Judas of Galilee) perſuaded not a few not to 
enrol themſelves, when Cyrenius the cenſor was ſent 
into Judea.” 

XL. (p. 952.) Acts xxi. 38, Art thou not 
that Egyptian, which, before theſe days, madeſt an 
uproar, and leddeſt out into the wilderneſs four 
thouſand men, that were murderers?” 


ſof. 
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Joſ. de Bell. I. 2. c. 13. ſec. 5. But the Egyp- 
tian falſe prophet, brought a yet heavier diſaſter 
upon the Jews ; for this impoſtor, coming into the 
country, and gaining the reputation of a prophet, 
gathered together thirty thouſand men, who were 
deceived by him. Having brought them round ont 
of the wilderneſs, up to the mount of Olives, he in- 
rended from thence to make his attack upon Jeruſa- 
lem; but Felix coming ſuddenly upon him with the 
Roman ſoldiers, prevented the attack. -A great 
number, or (as it ſhould rather be rendered) the 
greateſt part of thoſe thar were with him, were either 
ſlain, or taken priſoners.“ i 

In theſe two paſſages, the deſignation of the im- 
poſtor, an Egyptian,“ without his proper name; 
the wilderneſs ;* his eſcape, though his followers 
were deſtroyed ; the time of the tranſaction, in the 
preſidentſhip of Felix, which could not be any long 
time before the words in Luke are ſuppoſed to have 
been ſpoken ; are circumſtances of cloſe correſpon- 
dency. There is one, and only one, point of dif- 
agreement, and that is, in the number of his fol- 
lowers, which in the Acts are called four thouſand, 
and by Joſephus thirty thouſand ; but, beſide that 
the names of numbers, more than any other words, 
are liable to the errors of tranſcribers, we are, in 
the preſent inſtance, under the leſs concern to recon- 
cile the evangeliſt with Joſephus, as Joſephus is not, 
in this point, conſiſtent with himſelf. For whereas, 
in the paſſage here quoted, he calls the number 
thirty thouſand, and tells us that the greateſt part, 
or a great number (according as his words are ren- 
dered) of thoſe that were with him, were deſtroyed; 
in his Antiquities, he repreſents four hundred to 
have been killed upon this occaſion, and two hun- 
dred taken priſoners* ; which certainly was not the 


Lib. 20. c. 7. ſec. 6. 
X 3 greateſt 
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« preateſt part, nor a great part,“ nor * a great 
number,” out of thirty thouſand. It is probable alſo, 
that Lyſias and Joſephus ſpoke of the expedition in 
its diſſcrent ſtages ; Lyftas of thoſe who followed the 
Eyyptian out of Jeruſalem; Joſephus of all who 
were collected about him afterwards, from different 
quarters. 

X LI. (Lardner's Jewiſh and Heathcn Teſtimonies, 
Vol. III. p. 21.) Acts xvii. 22. Then Paul ſtood 
in the midſt of Mars hill, and ſaid, Ye men of 
Athens, I perccive that in all things ye are too ſu- 
perſtitious, for, as I paſſed by and bchcld your de- 
votions, I found an altar with this inſcription, TO 
THE UNKNOWN GOD. Whom therefore ye 
ignorantly worſhip, him declare I unto you,” 

Diogenes Laertius, who wrote about the year 210, 
in his hiſtory of Epimenides, who is ſuppoſed to 
have flouriſhed nearly ſix hundred years before Chriſt, 
relates of him the following ſtory : that, being in- 
vited to Athens for the purpoſe, he delivered the 
city from a peſtilence in this manner— Taking 
ſeveral ſhcep, ſome black, others white, he had 
them up to the Arcopagus, and then let them go 
where they would, and gave orders to thoſe who 
followed them, wherever any of them ſhould lie 
down, to ſacrifice it to the god to whom it belonged ; 
and ſo the plague ceaſed, Hence,“ ſays the hiſto- 
rian, it has come to pals, hat, to this preſent time, 
may be found in the boroughs of the Athenians Axo- 
NYMOUS altars; a memorial of the expiation then 
made*,* Theſc altars, it may be preſumed, were 
called anonynous, becauſe there was not the name 
of any particular deity inſcribed upon them. 

Pauſanias, who wrote before the end of the ſe- 
cond century, in his deſcription of Athens, having 


In Epimenide. 1 1. ſegm. 110. 
mentioned 
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mentioned an altar of Jupiter Olympius, adds, * and 
nigh unto it is an altar of unknown gods. And, 
in another place, ſpeaks * of altars of gods called 
unknown f. 

Philo/tratus, who wrote in the beginning of the 
third century, records it as an obſervation of Apol- 
lonius Tyanzus, * that it was wiſe to ſpeak well of 
all the gods, eſpecially at Athens, where altars of 
unknown demons were erected . 

The author of the dialogue Philopatris, by many 
ſuppoſed to have been Lucian, who wrote about 
the year 170, by others ſome anonymous heathen 
writer of the fourth century, makes Critias ſwear 
by the unknown god of Athens; and, near the end of 
£ dialogue, has theſe words, but Jet us find out 
the unknown god at Athens, and, ſtrerching our 
hands to heaven, offer to him our praiſes and 
thankſgivings 5.“ | | | 

This is a very curious, and a very important coin- 
cidence. It appears beyond controverſy, that altars 
with this inſcription were exiſting at Athens, at the 
time when St. Paul is alleged to have been there. 
It ſeems alſo, which is very worthy of obſervation, 
taat this inſcription was peculiar to the Athenians. 
There is no evidence that there were altars inicribed 
© to the unknown God” in any other country. 
Suppoſing the hiſtory of St. Paul to have been a 
fable, how is it poſſible, that ſuch a writer as the 
author of the Acts of the Apoſtles was, ſhould hit 
upon a circumſtance ſo extraordinary, and introduce 


it by an alluſion ſo ſunable to St. Paul's office and 
character! 


* Pauſ. I. 5. p. 412. + Ib. 1. 3. p.. 
+ Philoſ. Apoll. Tyan. I. 6. c. 3. 
Lucian in Philop. tom. 2. Græv. p. 769. 780. 
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THE examples here collected, will be ſufficient, I 
hope, to ſatisfy us, that the writers of the Chriſtian 
hiſtory knew ſomething of what they were writing 
abut, The argument is alſo ſtrengthened by the 
following conſiderations ; 

I. That theſe agreements appear, not only in ar. 
ticles of public hiſtory, but, ſometimes, in minute, 
recondite, and very peculiar circumſtances, in which, 
of all others, a Geer is moſt likely to have been 
found tripping. 

II. Thar the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, which took 
place forty years after the commencement of the 
Chriſtian inſtitution, produced ſuch a change in the 
ſtate of the country, and the condition of the Jes, 
that a writer who was unacquainted with the circum- 
ſtances of the nation before that event, would find it 
difficult to avoid miſtakes, in endeavouring to give 
derailed accounts of tranſactions connected with thoſe 
circumſtances, foraſmuch as he could no longer have 
a living exemplar to copy from, 

III. That there appears, in the writers of the 
New Teſtament, a knowledge of the affairs of thoſe 
times, which we do not find in authors of later ages. 
In particular, many of the Chriſtian writers of the 
ſecond and third centuries, and of the following 
ages, had falſe notions concerning the ſtate of Judæa, 
berween the nativity of Jcſus and the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem*. Therefore they could not have com- 


poſed our hiſtories, 


7 
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Amidſt ſo many conformities, we are not to won- 
der that we meet with ſome difficulties. The prin- 
cipal of theſe I will pur down, together with the 
ſolutions which they have received. But in doing 
this I muſt be contented with a brevity, better ſuited 
to the limits of my volume, than to the nature of a 
controverſial argument. For the hiſtorical proofs of 
my aſſertions, and for the Greek criticiſms upon 
which ſome of them are founded, I refer the reader 
to the ſecond volume of the firſt part of Dr. Lard- 
ner's large work. . 

I. The taxing, during which Jeſus was born, was 
« firſt made,” as we read, according to our tranfſla- 
tion, in St. Luke, whilſt Cyrenius was governor 
of Syria“.“ Now it turns out, that Cyrenius was 
not governor of Syria until twelve, or, at the ſoon- 
eſt, ten years, after the birth of Chriſt ; and that a 
taxing, cenſus, or aſſeſſment was made in Judza in 
the beginning of his government. The charge, 
therefore, brought againſt the evangeliſt is, that, 
intending to refer to this taxing, he has miſplaced 
the date of it, by an error of ten or twelve years. 

'The anſwer to the accuſation is found in his uſing 
the word © firſt” — And this taxing was fir/# made; 
for, according to the miſtake imputed to the evan- 
geliſt, this word could have no ſignification whatever. 


[t could have had no place in his narrative, becauſe, 


Jet it reJate to what it will, taxing, cenſus, enroll- 
ment or aſſeſſment, it imports that the writer had 
more than one of theſe in contemplation, Ir acquits 
him therefore of the charge, it is inconſiſtent with 
the ſuppoſition, of his knowing only of the taxing 
in the beginning of Cyrenius's government. And 
if the evangeliſt knew, which this word proves that 
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he did, of ſome other taxing beſide that, it is too 
much for the ſake of convitting him of a miſtake, 
to lay it down as certain, that he intended to refer 
to that. 3 

The ſentence in St. Luke may be conſtrued thus: 
* this was the firſt aſſeſſment (or enrollment) of 
* Cyrenius, governor of Syria“ ;” the words * go. 
* vernor of Syria” being uſed after the name of Cy. 
renjus as his addition or title. And this title, be- 
longing to him at the time of writing the account, 
was naturally enough ſubjoined to his name, though 
acquired after the cranfaion, which the account 
deſcribes. A modern writer, who was not very 
exact in the choice of his expreſſions, in relating tlie 
affairs of the Eaſt Indics, might caſily ſay, that ſuch 
a thing was done by Governor Haſtings, though, in 
truth, the thing had been done by him before his 
advancement to the ſtation from which he received 
the name of governor. And rhis, as we contend, 
is preciſely the inaccuracy which has produced the 
diſliculty iu St. Luke, 

At any rate, it appears from the form of the ex- 
preſſion, that he had two taxings or enrollments in 
contemplation. And if Cyrenius had been ſent 
upon this buſincſs into qudæa, before he became 
governor of Syria, (againſt which ſuppoſition there 
is no proof, but rather external evidence of an en- 
rollment going on about this time under ſome per- 


If the word which we render * firſt be rendered * before, 
which it has been ſtrongly contended that the Greek idiom 
allows of, the whole difficulty vaniſhes, for then the paſſage 
would be—* now this taxing was made before Cyrenius was 
governor of Syria,” which cotreſponds with the chronology, 
But I rather chooſe to argue, that, however the word * firſt' 
be rendered, to give it a meaning at all, it militates with the 
objection, Ia this I think there can be no miſtake, 


ſon 
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{on or other *) then the cenſus on all hands acknow- 
jedged to have been made by him in the beginning 
of his government, would form a ſecond, ſo as to 
occaſion the other to be called the . 

II. Another chronological objection ariſes upon 
a date aſſigned in the beginning of the third chapter 
of St. Luke . Now in the fifteenth year of the 
reign of Tiberius Czfar--Jeſus began to be about 
thirty years of age ;* for ſuppoſing Jeſus to have 
been born, as St. Matthew, and St. Luke alſo him- 
| ſelf relates, in the time of Herod, he muſt, accord- 
ing to the dates given in Joſephus, and by the Ro- 
man hiſtorians, have been at leaſt rhirty-one years 
of age in the fifreenth year of Tiberius. If he was 
born, as St, Matthew's narrative intimates, one or 
two years before Herod's death, he would have been 
thirty-two, or thirty-three years old, at that time. 

This is the difficulty : the ſolution turns upon an 
alteration in the 3 of the Greek. St. 
Luke's words in the original are allowed, by the 
general opinion of learned men, to ſignify, not © that 
Jeſus began to be about thirty years of age,“ but 
that he was about thirty years of age when he 
be an his miniſtry.” This conſtruction being ad- 
mitted, the adverb * about? gives us all the latitude 
we want, and more; eſpecially when applied, as it 
is in the preſcnt inſtance, to a decimal number, for 
ſuch numbers, even without this qualifying addition, 


* Joſephus (Ant. 17. c. 2. ſec. 6.) has this remarkable paſ- 
ſage—* when therefore the whole Jewiſh nation took an oath 
to be faithful to Cæſar, and the intereſts of the king.” This 
tranſaction correſponds in the courſe of the hiſtory with the 
time of Chriſt's birth. What is called a cenſus, and which 
we render taxing, was delivering upon oath an account of 
their property. This might be accompanied with an oath of 
fidelity, or might be miſtaken by Joſephus for it. 

+ Lard. Part I. Vol. II. p. 768. 


are 
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are often uſed in a laxer ſenſe than is here contended 
for “. 

I". Acts v. 36. For before theſe days roſe up 
Theudas, boaſting himſelf to be ſomebody ; ro whom 
a number of men, about four hundred, joined them. 
ſelves : who was flain; and all, as many as obeyed 
him, were ſcattered and brought to nought.” 

Joſephus has preſerved the account of an impoſtor 
of the name of Theudas, who created ſome diſtur. 
bances, and was flain; but, according to the date 
aſſigned to this man's appearance (in which, bow- 
ever, it is very poſſible that Joſephus may have been 
miſtaken +) it muſt have been, at the leaſt, ſeven 


years, after Gamaliel's ſpeech, of which this text 


18 a part, was delivered. Ir has been replied to the 
objection f, that there might be two impoſtors of 
this name: and it has been obſcrved, in order to 
give a general probability to the ſolution, that the 
fame thing appcars to have happened in other in- 
ſtances of the ſame kind. It is proved from joſe- 
phus, that there were not fewer than four perſons, 
of the name of Simon, within forty years, and not 
fewer than three, of the name of Judas, within ten 
years, who were all leaders of inſurrections: and it 
is likewiſe recorded by the hiſtorian, that, upon the 
death of Herod the Great (which agrees very well 


* Livy, ſpeaking of the peace, which the conduct of Ro- 
mulus had procured to the ſtate, during the whole reign of his 
ſucceſſor g (Numa), has theſe word;—* Ab illo enim profecti: 
* viribus datis tantum valuit, ut, in guadraginta deinde annos, 
tutam pacem haberet: yet, afterwards, in the ſame chapter, 
* Romulus (he ſays) ſeptem et triginta regnavit annos, Numa 
tres et quadraginta.“ 

+ Michaelis's Introduction to the New Teſt. (Marfl's 
Tranſlation) Vol. I. p. 61. 

t Lardner, Part I. Vol. II. p. 922. 


5 Liv, Hiſt, c. 8. ſec, 16, 
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with the time of the commotion reſerred to by Ga- 
maliel, and with his manner of ſtating that time 
before theſe days“) there were innumerable diſtur- 
bances in judæa . Archbiſhop Uſher was of 
opinion, that one of the three Judas's abovemen- 
tioned was Gamaliel's 'Cheudas ; and that, with a 
leſs variation of the name than we actually find in 
the goſpels, where one of the twelve apoſtles is 
called by Luke, Judas, and by Mark, Thaddeus }. 
Origen, however he came at his information, ap- 
pears to have believed, that there was an impoſtor 
of the name of Theudas before the nativity of 
Chriſt $. 

IV. Mat. xxiii. 34. * Wherefore, behold, I ſend 
unto you prophets, and wiſe men, and ſcribes ; and 
ſome of them ye ſhall kill and crucify ; and ſome of 
them ſhall ye ſcourge in your ſynagognes, and per- 
ſecute them from city to city; that upon you may 
come all the righteous blood ſhed upon the earth, 
from the blood of righteous Abel unto the blood 
of Zacharias, ſon of Barachias, whom ye ſlew betrugen 
the temple and the altar. 

There is a Zacharias, whoſe death is related in 
the ſecond book of Chronicles, in a manner which 
perfectly ſupports our Saviour's alluſion ||. But this 
Zacharias was the fon of Jehoida. 

There is alſo Zacharias the prophet; who was 
the ſon of Barachiah, and is ſo deſcribed in the ſu- 


Ant. 1. 17. e. 12. ſec. 4. + Annals, p. 797. 
Luke vi. 16. Mark iii. 18. $ Or. Con. Celf, p. 44. 
| * And the ſpirit of God came upon Zachariah, the ſon of e. 
hoi da the prieſt, which ſtood above the people, and he ſaid unto 
them, Thus ſaith God, why tranſgreſs ye the commandmeuts 
* of the Lord, that ye cannot proſper ? hecauſe ye have forſaken 
* the Lord, he hath allo forſaken you. And they conſpired 
* againſt him, and /lmed him with flones, at the commandment of the 
* ting, in the court of the houſe of the Jord.“ 2. Chton. xxiv. 20. 


perſcription 
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e 916 of his prophecy, but of whoſe death we 


ave no account. 
I have little doubt, but that the firſt Zacharias 
was the perſon ſpoken of by our S:iviour ; and that 
the name of the father has been fince added, or 
changed, by ſome one, who took it from the title 
of the prophecy, which happened ro be better 
known to him rhan the hiſtory in the Chronicles, 

There is likewiſe a Zacharias, the fon of Baruch, 
related by Joſephus to have been ſlain in the tem. 
ple, a few days before the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
It has been inſinuated, that the words put into our 
Saviour's mouth, contain a reference to this tranſ. 
action, and were compoſed by ſome writer, who 
either confounded the time of the tranſaction with 
our Saviour's age, or inadvertently overlooked the 
anachroniſm. 

Now ſuppoſe it to have been ſo; ſuppoſe theſe 
words to have been ſuggeſted by the tranſaction re- 
Jated in Joſephus, and to have been falſely aſcribed 
to Chriſt ; and obſcrve what extraordinary coinci- 
dences (accidentally, as it muſt in that caſe have 
been) attend the forger's miſtake. 

Firſt, That we have a Zacharias in the book of 
Chronicles, whoſe death, and the manner of it, cor- 
reſponds with the alluſton. 

Secondly, That although the name of this per- 
ſon's farher be erroneouſly put down in the goſpel, 
yet we have a way of accounting for the error. by 
ſhowing another Zacharias in the Jewiſh ſcriptures, 
much better known than the former, whoſe patro- 
nymic was actually that which appears in the text. 

Every one, who thinks upon the ſubject, will find 
theſe to be circumſtances, which could not have 
met together in a miſtake, which did not proceed 
from the circumſtances themſelves. 


1 HAVE 
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I HAVE noticed, I think, all the difficulties of 
this kind. They are few ; ſome of them admit of a 
clear, others of a probable ſolution. The reader 
will compare them with the number, the variety, 
the cloſeneſs, and the ſatis factorineſs, of the inſtances 
which are to be ſet againft them; and he. will re- 
member the ſcantineſs, in many caſes, of our intel- 


ligence, and that diſſiculties always attend imperſect 
information. 


C HAP. 


Undeſigned Coincidences. 


BrTweEEN mme letters which bear the 
name of St. Paul in our collection, and his hiſtory 
in the Acts of the Apoſtles, there exiſt many notes 
of correfpondency. The ſimple peruſal of the wri- 
tings 18 ſufficient ro prove, that neither the hiſto 
was taken from the letters, nor the letters from the 
hiſtory. And the unde/ignedneſs of the agreements, 
which undeſignedneſs is gathered from their latency, 
their minuteneſs, their obliquity, the ſuirableneſs of 
the circumſtances, in which they conſiſt, to the 
places in which thoſe circumſtances occur, and the 
circuitous references by which they are traced our, 
demonſtrates that rhey have not been produced by 
meditation, or by any fraudulent contrivance. But 


coincidences, 


— 
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coincidences, from which theſe cauſes are excluded, 
and which are too cloſe and numerous to be ac- 
counted for by accidental concurrences of fiftion, muſt 
neceſſarily have truth for their foundation. 

This argument appeared to my mind of ſo much 
value (eſpecially for its aſſuming nothing beſide the 
exiſtence of the books), that I have purſued it 
through St. Paul's thirtcen epiſtles, in a work pub- 
liſhed by me four years ago, under the title of Horæ 
Paulinæ. I am ſenſible how feebly any argument, 
which depends upon an induction of particulars, is 
repreſented without examples. On which account, 
I wiſhed to have abridged my own volume, in the 
manner in which I have treated Dr. Lardner's in 
the preceding chapter. But, upon making the at- 
tempr, I did not find it in my power to render the 
articles intelligible by fewer words than I have there 
uſed, I muſt be content, therefore, to refer the 
reader to the work itſelf, And I would particularly 
invite his attention' to the obſervations which arc 
made in it upon the three firſt epiſtles. I perſuade 
myſelf that he will find the proofs, both of agree- 
ment and undeſignedneſs, ſupplied by theſe epiſtles, 
ſufficient to ſupport the concluſion which is there 
maintained, in favour both of the genuineneſs of the 
writings, and the truth of the narrative. 

It remains only, in this place, to point out how 
the argument bears upon the general queſtion of the 
Chriſtian hiſtory, 

Firſt, St, Paul in theſe letters affirms, in unequi- 


vocal terms, his own performance of miracles, and, 


what ought particularly to be remembered, that 
* puracles were the ſigns of an apaſtle“. If this 
teſtimony come from St. Paul's own hand, it is inva- 


* Rom. xv. 18, 19. 2 Cor, xii. 12. 


4 luable, 
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mahle. And that it does ſo, the argument before 
us fixes in my mind a firm aſſurance. 

Secondly, it ſhows that the ſeries of action, repre- 
ſented in the epiſtles of St. Paul, was real; which 
alone lays a foundation for the propoſition, which 
forms the ſubje& of the firſt part of our preſent 
work, viz. that the original witneſſes of the Cirif- 
tian hiſtory devoted themſelves to lives of toil, ſuſ- 
fering, and danger, in conſequence of their belief of 
the truth of that hiſtory, and for the ſake of com- 
municating the knowledge of it to others. 

Thirdly, it proves that Luke, or whoever was the 
author of the Acts of the Apoſtles (for the argu- 
ment does not depend upon the name of the author, 
though I know no reaſon for queſtioning it) was 
well acquained with St. Paul's hiſtory; and that he 
probably was, what he profeſſes himſelf 10 be, a 
companion of St. Paul's travels: which, if trug, 
eſtabliſhes, in a conſiderable degree, the credit even 
of his goſpel, becauſe it ſhows, that the writer, from 
his time, ſituation, and connections, poſſeſſed oppor- 
tunities of informing himſelf truly concerning the 
tranſactions which he relates. I have little difticulty 
in applying to the goſpel of St. Luke what is proved 
concerning the Acts of the Apoſtles, conſidering 
them as two parts of the ſame hiſtory ; for, though 
there are inſtances of ſecond parts being forgeries, I 
know none where the ſecond part is genuine, and 
the firſt not ſo, 

I will only obſerve, as a ſequel of the argument, 
though not noticed in my work, the remarkable 
ſimilitude between the ſtyle of St. John's goſpel, 
and of Sr. John's firſt epiltle. The ſtyle of St. 
John's is not at all the ſtyle of St. Paul's epiſtles, 
though both are very ſingular ; nor is ir the ſtyle 
of St James's or of St. Peter's epillle ; but it bears a 
reſemblance to the ſtyle of the goſpel inſcrited with 

St. 
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St. John's name, fo far as that reſemblance can be 
expected to appear, which is not iu ſimple narrative, 
fo much as in reflections, and in the repreſentation 
of diſcourſes. Writings, ſo circumitanced, prove 
themſelves, and one another, to be genuine. This 
correſpondency is the more yaluable, as the epiſtle 
nſelf aſſerts, in St. John's manner indeed, but in 


terms ſufficiently explicit, the writer's perſonal know. 
ledge of Chriſt's hiſtory : * That which was from 
* the beginning, which we have heard, which we 
have feen with our eyes, which we have looked 
upon, and our hands have handled, of the word 
of life, that which we have ſcen and heard, declare 
* we unto you.“ Who would not defire, who per- 
ceives not the value of an account, delivered by a 
writer ſo well informed as this? 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of the Hiſtory of the Reſurrectian. 


Tur hiſtory of the reſurrection of Chriſt 
is a part of the eyidence of Chriſtianity ; but I do 
not know, whether the proper ſtrength of this pal- 
ſage of the Chriſtian hiſtory, or wherein its peculiar 
value, as a head of evidence, conſiſts, be generall 
underſtood. It is not that, as a miracle, the reſur- 
rection ought to be accounted a more deciſive proof 
of ſupernatural agency than other miracles are; it is 
not that, as it ſtands in the goſpels, it is better 


c. 1 . L 3. 
atteſted 
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ancſted than ſome others; it is not, for either of 
theſe reaſons, that more weight belongs to it than 
to other miracles, but for the following, viz. that it 
is completely certain, that the apoſtles of Chriſt, 
and the firſt teachers of Chriſtianity, aflerted the fact. 
And this would have been certain, if the four goſ- 
pels had been loſt, or never written. Every piece 
of ſcripture recognizes the reſurrection. Eyery epiſ- 
tle of every apoſtle, every author contemporary with 
the apoſtles, of the age immediately ſucceeding the 
. apoſtles, every writing from that age to the preſent, 
genuine or ſpurious, on the ſide of Chriſtianity or 
againſt it, concur in repreſenting the reſurrection of 
Chriſt as an article of his hiſtory, received without 
doubt or diſagreement 5 all who called themſelves 
Chriſtians, as alleged from rhe beginning by the 
propagators of the inſtitution, and alleged as the cen- 
irc of their teſtimany. Nothing, I apprehend, which 
a man docs not himſelf ſce or hear, can be more 
certain to him than this point. I do not mean, that 
nothing can be more certain than that Chriſt roſg 
from the dead; but that nothing can be more cer- 
tain than that his apoſtles, and the firſt teachers of 
Chriſtianity gave out that he did ſo. Ip the other 
parts of the goſpel narrative, a queſtion may be 
made, whetber the things related of Chriſt, be the 
very things which the apoſtles and firſt teachers 
of the religion delivered concerning him. And this 
queſtion depends a good dcal upon the evidencę wg 
poſleſs of the genuineneſs, or rather perhaps, of the 
antiquity, credit, and reception of the books, Upon 
the ſubjec of the reſurrection no ſuch diſcuſſion 3s 
gp becauſe no ſuch doubt can be entertained. 
The only points, which can enter into our confider- 
ation, arc, whether the apoſtles e publiſh- 
cd a falſchood, or whether they were themſelves 

A 2 deceived; 
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deceived ; whether either of theſe ſuppoſitions be 
poſſible. The firſt, I think, is pretty generally 
given up. The nature of the undertaking, aud of 
the men; the extreme unlikelihood that ſuch men 
ſhould engage in ſuch a meafure as a ſcheme; their 
perfonal toils and dangers and ſufferings in the cauſe; 
their appropriation of their whole time to the object; 
the warm and feemingly unaffected zeal and earneſt. 
neſs with which they profeſs their fincerity, exempt 
thcir memory from the ſuſpicion of impoſture. The 
ſolution more deferving of notice, is that which 
would reſolve the conduct of the apoſtles into enthu- 
fiaſm; which would claſs the evidence of Chriſt's 
reſurrection with the numerous ſtories that are ex- 
tant of the apparitions of dead men. There are cir- 
cumſtances in the narrative, as it is preſerved in our 
hiſtories, which deftroy this compariſon entirely. I 
was not one perfon, but many, who ſaw him; they 
ſaw him not only ſeparately, but rogether, not only 
by night, but by day, not at a diſtance, but near, 
not once, but feveral times; they not only ſaw him, 
but touched tim, converſed with him, eat with him, 
examined his perſon to ſatisfy their doubts. Theſe 
particulars are deciſive : but they ſtand, I do admit, 
upon the credit of our records. I would anſwer, 
therefore, the inſinuation of enthuſiaſm, by a circum- 
ſtance which ariſes ont of the nature of the thing, 
and rhe reality of which muſt be conſeſfed by all, 
who allow, what I believe is not denied, that the 
reſurrection of Chriſt, whether true or falſe, was 
aſſerted by his diſciples from the beginning; and 
that circumſtance is the non- production of the dead 
body. Ir is related in the hiſtory, what indeed the 
ſtory of the reſurrection neceſſarily implies, that the 
corpſe was miſſing out of the ſepulchre ; it is related 
aifo in the hiſtory, that the Jews reported that the 
| followers 
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followers of Chriſt had ſtolen it away“. And this 
account, though loaded with great improbabilities, 
ſuch as the ſituation of the diſciples, their fears for 
their own ſafety at the time, the unlikelihood of their 
expecting to ſucceed, the difficulty of actual ſucceſs}, 
and the inevitable conſequence of detection and 
failure, was, nevertheleſs, the moſt credible account 
that could be given of the matter, Bur it proceeds 
entirely upon the ſuppoſition of fraud, as all the old 
objections did. What account can be given of the 
body, upon the ſuppoſition of enthuſiaſm? It is im- 
poſſible our Lord's followers could believe that he 
was riſen from the dead, if his com ſe was lying be- 
fore them. No enthuſiaſm ever reached. to ſuch a 
pitch of extravagancy as that ; a ſpirit may be an 
illuſion, a body is a real thing; an object of ſenſe, 
in which there can be no miftake. All accounts of 
ſpectres leave the body in the grave. And, although 
the body of Chriſt might be removed by fraud, and 
for the purpoſes of fraud, yet, without any ſuch in- 
tention, and by ſincere but deluded men, winch is 
the repreſentation of the apoſtolic character we are 


And this ſaying,” St. Matthew writes, * is commonly 
reported amongſt the Jews until this day.” (xxviii. 15.) The 
evangehſt may be thought good authority as to this point, even 
ty thoſe who do not admit his evidence in every other point; 
and this point is ſufficient to prove that the body was miſſing. 

It has alſo been rightly, I think, obſerved by Dr Tenn 
(Dif. upon the Reſur. p. 126.), that the ſtory of the guards 
carried colluſion upon the face of it: His diſciples came by 
night, and ſtole him away, while we flept? Men in their 
circumſtances would not have made ſuch an acknowledgment 
of their negligence, without previous aſſurances of protection 
and impunity. | 

+ © Eſpecially at the ſull moon, the city ſull of people, many 
« Rey paſſing the whole night, as Jeſus and his diſciples 
had done, in the open air, the ſepulchre ſo near the city a5} 
to be now ineloſed within the walls.” Prieſtley on the Reſur. 
p. 24. 
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how exmmining, no ſuch attempt could be made. 
The preſence and the abfence of the dead body are 
Alike inconſiſtent with the hypotheſis of enthuſiaſm ; 
for if preſent, it muſt have cured their enthuſiaſm 
at once; if abſent, fraud, not enthuſiaſm, muſt have 
carried ir away. | 

But further, if we admit upon the concurrent 
teſtimony of all the hiftories, ſo much of the account 
as ſtates that the religion of Jeſus was ſet up at Jeru- 
falem, and ſet up with aſſerting, in the very place in 
which he had been buried, and a few days after he 
had been huried, his reſurrection out of the grave, 
it is evident, that if his body could have been found, 
the Jews would have produced it, as the ſhorteſt 
and completeſt anſwer poſſible to the whole ſtory, 
The attempt of the apoſtles could not have ſarvived 
this refutation a moment. If we alſo admit, upon 
the authority of St. Matthew, that the Jews were 
advertiſed of the expectation of Chriſt's followers, 
and that they had taken due precaution in conſe- 
quence of this notice, and that the body was in 
marked and public cuſtody, rhe obſet vation receives 
more force ſtill, For notwithſtanding their precau- 
tion, and although thus prepared and forcwarned; 
when the ſtory of the reſurrection came forth, as it 
immediately did: when it was publicly aſſerted by 
his diſciples, and made the ground and baſis of their 
preaching in his name, and collecting followers to 
his religion, the Jews had not the body to produce: 
hut were.obliged to meet the teſtimony of the apoſ- 
tles by an anſwer, not containing indeed any impoſ- 
{ibility in itſelf, but abfolutely inconſiſtent with the 
luppolinion of their integrity; that is, in other words, 
inconſiſtent with the ſuppoſition which would refolve 
their conduct into enthuſiaſm. 
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CHAP. X. 


The Propagation of Chriſtianity. © 


In this argument, the firſt conſideration 
is the fact; in what degree, within what time, and 
to what extent, Chriſtianity aQually -was propa- 
ted. | FT 
The accounts of the matter, which can be collec- 
ted from our books, are as follow: -A few d 
after Chriſt's diſappearance out of the world, we find 
an affembly of diſciples at Jerufalem, to the number 
of * about one hundred and twenty“ ;j* which hun- 
dred and twenty were, probably, a little aſſociation 
of believers, met together, not merely as believers 
in Chriſt, but as perſonally connected with the apoſ- 
tles, and with one another. Whatever was the 
number of belicvers then in Jeruſalem, we have no 
reaſon to be ſurprifed that ſo ſmall a company ſhould 
aſſemble ; for there is no proof that rhe followers 
of Chriſt were yet formed into a fociety, that the 
ſociety was reduced into any order, that it was at 
this time even underſtood that a new religion (in the 
ſenſe which that term conveys to ns) was to be ſet 
up in the world, or how the profeſſors of that reli- 
gion were to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of man- 
kind. The death of Chriſt had left, we may ſup⸗ 
poſe, the generality of his diſciples in great doubr, 
both as to what they were ro do, and concerning 
What was to follow. i 


* Aﬀs:4. © 
T4 This 
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This meeting was held, as we have already ſaid, 
a few days after Chriſt's aſcenſion; for ten days 
after that event was the day of Pentecoſt, when, as 
our hiſtory relates“, upon a ſignal diſplay of divine 
agency attending the perſons of the apoltles, there 
were added to the ſociety ! about three thouſand 
* ſouls.” But here, it is not, I think, to be taken, 
that theſe three thouſand were all converted by this 
ſingle miracle; but rather that many who were be. 
fore believers in Chriſt, became now profeſſors of 
Chriſtianity ; that is to ſay, when they found that a 
religion was to be eſtabliſhed, a ſocicty formed and 
ſet up in the name of Chriſt, governcd by bis laws, 
avowing their belicf in his miſſion, united amongſt 
themſelves and ſeparated from the reſt of the world 
by viſible diſtinctions, in purſuance of their former 
conviction, and by virtue of what they had heard 
and ſeen and known of Chriſt's hiſtory, they pub- 
licly became menibers of it. 

We read in the fourth f chapter of the Ads, that 
ſoon after this, the number of the men,” i. e. of 
the ſociety openly profeſling their belief in Chriſt, 
* was about five thouſand.” So that here is an in- 
creaſe of two thouſand within a very ſhort time. 
And it is probable that there were many, both now 
and afterwards, who, although they believed in 
Chriſt, did not think it-neceſſary to join themſelves 


to this ſociety ; or who waited to fee what was likely + 


to become of it. Gamaliel whoſe advice to the 
Jewiſh council is recorded, Acts iv. 34, appears to 
have been of this deſcription ; perhaps Nicodemus, 
and perhaps alſo Joſeph of Arimathea. Ihis claſs 
of men, their character and their rank, are likewiſe 

ointed out by St. John, in the twelfth chapter of 
i goſpel, © nevertheleſs among the chief rulers alſo 


Acts ii. 1. + Ib. ii. 47. + Verſe 4. 
| * many 
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many believed on him; but becauſe of the Phari- 
© ſees they did not confeſs him, leſt they ſhould be 
put out of the ſynagogue : for they loved the praiſe 
of men more than the praiſe of God.“ Perſons ſuch 
as theſe, might admit the miracles of Chriſt, without 
being immediately convinced that they were under 
obligation to make a public profeſſion of Chriſtianity, 


at the riſk of all that was dear to them in life, and 
even of life itſelf “. 

Chriſtianiry, however, proceeded to inereaſe in 
Jeruſalem by a progreſs equally rapid with its firſt 
ſucceſs; for, in the next 4 chapter of our hiſtory, 
we read that © believers were the more added to the 
Lord, multitudes both of men aud women,” And 
this enlargement of the new ſociety appears in the 
firſt verſe of the ſucceeding chapter, wherein we are 
told, that, when the number of the diſciples was 
multiplied, there aroſe a murmuring of the Grecians 


* « Beſi.les thoſe who profeſſed, and thoſe who rejected and op- 
* poſed Chriſtianity, there were, in all probability, multitudes 
« between both, neither ect Chriitians, nor yet unbelievers. 
* They had a favourable opinion of the goſpel, but worldly 
* conſiderations made them unwilling to own it. There were 
many circumſtances which inclined them to think that Chrilti- 
* anity was a divine revelation, but there were many inconvye- 
* niences which attended the open profeſſion of it; and they 
* could not find in themſelves courage enough to bear them, to 
diſoblige their friends and family, to ruin their fortunes, to 
© loſe their reputation, their liberty, and their life, for the ſake 
* of the new religion. Therefore they were willing to hope, 
that if they endeavoured to obſerve the great N of 
* morality, which Chriſt had repreſented as the prineipal part, 
the ſum and ſubſtance of religion; if they thought honourably 
of the goſpel, if they offered no injury to the Chriſtians, if 
they did x 1d all the ſervices that they could ſafely perform, 
* they were willing to hope that God would accept this, and 
* that he would excuſe and forgive the reſt,” Jortin's Dif. on 
the Chriſt, Rel. p. 91. ed. 4. 

1 Ibid v. 14. 
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againſt the Hebrews becauſe their widows were 
neglefted*.” and, afrerwards in the ſame chapter, 
it is declared expreſsly, that * the number of rhe 
diſciples multiplied in Jeruſalem greatly, and that 
© a great company of the prieſts were obedient to 
© the faith.” | 
This I call the firſt period in the propagation of 
Chriſtianity. It commences with the aſcerfſion of 
Chriſt ; and extends, as may be collected from mei- 
dental notes of tiine , to ſomething more than one 
year after that event. During which term the 
preaching of Chriſtianity, fo far as our documents 
inform us, was confined to the ſingle city of Jern- 
ſalem. And how did it fucceed there? The firſt 
aſſembly which we meet with of Chriſt's diſciples, 
and that a few days after his removal from the 
world, conſiſted of © one hundred and twenty. 
Abour a week after this © three thouſand were added” 
in one day ; and the number of Chriſtians, publicly 
baptized, and publicly aſſociating together, were 
very ſoon increafed to five thouſand,” * Multitudes 
© both of mien and women continued to be added ;' 
© diſciples multiplicd greatly,” and © many of the 
.* Jewiſh prieſthood, as well as others, became obe- 
dient to the faith ;* and this within a ſpace of leſs 
than two years/from the commencement of the in- 
ſtitution. 
By reaſon of a perſecution raiſed againſt the 
church at Jeruſalem, the converts were driven from 
that city, and difperſed throughout the regions of 
110 and Samariaf. Wherever they came, they 
ought their religion wich them; for our hiſtiorian 


Acts vi. i. 3 1 
+ Vide Pearfon's Antiq. I. xvii. c. 7. Benſon's Hiſt of Chriſt 
book i. p. 148. | 
+ Ibid viii. 7. | 
Aid informs 
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informs us“, that they, that were ſcattered abroad, 
went every where preaching the word.“ The 
effect of this preaching comes afterwards to be no- 
ticed, where the hiſtorian is led, in the eourſe of 
his narrative, to obſerve, that then, (i. e. about 
three years + poſterior to this) * the churches had 
« reſt throughout all Judea, and Galilee and Samaria, 
and were cdified, and walking in the fear of the 
Jord, and in the comfort of the Holy Ghoſt, were 
* multiplied.” This was the work of the fecond pe- 
riod, which compriſes about four years. 

Hitherto the preaching of the goſpel had been 
confmed ro Jews, to Jewiſh proſeſytes, and to Sa- 
maritans. And I cannot forbear from ſetting down, 
in this place, an obfervation of Mr. Bryant's which 
appears to me to be perfectly well founded: The 
Jews ſtill remain, hut how ſeldom is it that we can 
make a ſingle proſelyte? There is reafon to think, 
that there were more converted by the apoſtles in 
ore day, than have ſince been won over in the laſt 
* thouſand years .“ eee, 

It was not yet known to the apoſtles, that they 
were at liberty to propoſe the religion to mankind 
at large, That myſtery,” as St. Paul calls ir 8, 
and as it then was, was revealed to Peter by an 
eſpecial miracle. It Appears to have been about 
ſeven years after Chriſt's aſcenſion, that the goſpel 
was preached to the Gentiles of Ceſarea. A year 
after this, a great multitude of Gentiles were con- 
verted at Antioch in Syria. The expreflions em- 
ployed by the hiſtorian are theſe “ a great number 
believed, and turned to the Lord; * mach people 
was added unto the Lord ;* the apoſtles Barnabas 


* Verſe 4. + Benſon, B. J. p. 205. 
Bryant on the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, p. 113. 
$ Eph. iii. 3—6. Eenſon, B. II. p. 236. 
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* and Paul taught much people“. Upon Herod's 
death, which happened in the next year}, it is ob- 
ſerved that the word of God grew and multiplied,” 
Three years from this time, upon the preaching of 
Paul at Iconium, the metropolis of Lycaonia, * a 
great multitude both of Jews and Greeks believ- 
* ed$;' and afterwards, in the courſe of this very 
progreſs, he is repreſented aa making many diſci. 
« ples? at Derbe, a principal city in the ſame diſtrict. 
Three years || after this, which brings us to ſixteen 
after the aſcenſion, the apoſtles wrote a public letter 
from Jeruſalem to the Gentile converts in Antioch, 
Syria, and Cilicia, with which letter Paul travelled 
through theſe countries, and found the churches 
© eſtabliſhed in the faith, and increaſing in number 
daily J.“ From Aſia the apoſtle procceded into 
Greece, where ſoon after his arrival in Macedonia, 
we find him at Theſſalonica; in which city '* ſome 
© of the Jews believed, and of the devout Greeks a 
great multitude **.” We meet alſo here with an ac. 
cidental hint of the general progreſs of the Chriſtian 
miſſion, in the exclamation of the tumultuous Jews 
of Theſſalonica, that they, who had turned the 
world upſide down, were come thither alſo ++.” 
At Berea, the next city at which St. Paul arrives, the 
hiſtorian, who was preſent, informs us that * man 

© of the Jews believed f.“ The next year and half 
of St. Paul's miniſtry was ſpent at Corinth. Of his 
ſucceſs in that city we receive the following intima- 
tions: that many of the Corinthians believed and 
« were baptized,” and that it was revealed to the 
« apoſtle by Chriſt, that he had much people in that 


» Acts xi. 21, 24, 26. + Benſon, B. IT. p. 289. 


t xii. 24- - $ Ib, xiv. 1. 
Benſon's Hiſt. Chriſt, B. III. p. 50 q xvi. 5. 
.. tt Ib. v. 6. tt xvii. 12. 
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city.. Wichin leſs than a year after his departure 
from Corinth, and twenty-five + years after the 
aſcenſion, St. Paul fixed his ſtation at Epheſus, for 
the ſpace of two years | and ſomething more. The 
effect of his miniſtry in that city and neighbourhood, 
drew from the hiſtorian a reflection, how mightily 
grew the word of God and prevailed 5.“ And at 
the concluſion of this period, we find Demetrius at 
the head of a party, who were alarmed by the pro- 
greſs of the religion, complaining, that not only 
« at Epheſus, but alſo throughout all Aſia (i. e. the 
province of Lydia, and the country adjoining to 
, Epheſus) this Pau] hath perſuaded and turned 
„away much people ||. ide theſe accounts, 
there occur, incidentally, mention of converts ar 
Rome, Alexandria, Athens, Cyprus, Cyrene, Ma- 
cedonia, Philippi. * 
This is the third period in the propagation of 
Chriſtianity, ſetting off in the ſeventh year after the 
aſcenſion, and ending at the twenty-eighth. Now, 
lay theſe three periods together, and obſerve how 
the progreſs of the religion by theſe accounts is re- 
preſented, The inſtitution, which probably began 
only after its author's removal from the world, be- 
fore the end of thirty years, had ſpread itſelf throagh- 
out Judea, Galilee, and Samaria, almoſt all rhe'nn- 
numerous diſtri&s of the Leſſer Aſia, through Greece, 
and the iſlands of the Ægean Sea, rhe ſea coaſt of 
Africa, and had extended itſelf to Rome, and into 
Italy. Ar Antioch in Syria, at Joppa, Epheſus, 
Corinth, Theſſalonica, Berea, Iconjium, Derbe, 
Antioch in Piſidia, at Lydda, Saron, the number 
of converts is intimated by the expreſſions * a great 
number, great multitudes,” much people. 


Acts xviii. 8— 10. + Benſon, B. III. p. 160. | 
Ads xix. 10. 6 Id. xix. 20. Ib. v. 26. 
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Converts are mentioned, without any deſignation of 
their number“, at Tyre, Ceſarea, Troas, Athens, 
Philippi, Lyſtra, Damaſcus. During ali this time, 
2 continued not only the centre of the miſ. 

u, but a principal ſeat of the religion; for when 
St. Paul returned thither, at the concluſion of the 
period of which we are pow conſider ing the accounts, 


the other apoſtles pointed out to him, as 2 reaſon 


for his compliance with their advice, how many 
* thouſands (myriads, ten thouſands) there were in 
that city who belicved +.” 

Upon this abſtraft, and the writing from which 
it is drawn, the following obſcryations ſeem material 
to be made : 

I. That the account comes from a perſon who 
was himſelf concerned in a portion of what he re- 
lates, and was contemporary with the whole of it; 


who vilited Jeruſalem, and frequented the ſociery of 


thoſe. who had afted, and were acting, the chief 

arts in the tranſaction. I lay down this point po- 

ively ; for had the ancient atteſtations to this valu- 
able record been leſs ſatis factory than they are, the 
unaffectedueſs and fimplicity with which the author 
notices his preſence upon certain occaſions, and the 
entire abſence of art and deſign from theſe notices, 
would have been ſufficient to perſuade my mind, 


* Conſidering the extreme conciſeneſs of many parts of the 
hiſtory, the ſilence about the numbers of converts is no proof of 
their paucity ; for at Philippi, no mention whatever is made of 
the number, yet St. Paul addreſſed an epiſtle to that church. The 
churches of Galatia, and the affairs of thoſe churches, were con- 
ſiderable enough to be the ſubject of another letter, and of much 
of St. Paul's ſolicitude, yet no account is preſerved in the hiſtory 
of his ſucceſs, or even of his preaching, in that country, except 
the flight notice which theſe words convey: when they had 
gone throughout Pkrygia, and the region of Galatia, they 
* ellayed to go into Bithynia.“ xvi. 6, 

+ Ads i. 20. 
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that, whoever he was, he actually lived in the times, 
and occupicd the ſituation, in which he repreſents 
himſelf to be. When I ſay * whoever he was,” 1 
do not mean to caſt a doubt upon the name, to 
which antiquity bath aſcribed the Acts of rhe Apoſ- 
tles, (for there is no cauſe, that I am acquainted 
with, for queſtioning it) but to obſerve, that in ſuch 
a caſe as this, the time aud ſituation of the author, 
is of more importance than his name; and that zhe/e 
appear from the work itſelf, and in the moſt unſuſ- 
picious form. 

II. That this account is a very incomplete account 
of the preachiug and propagation of Chriſtianity ; I 
mean, that, if what we read in the hiſtory be true, 
much more than what the hiſtory contains muſt be 
true alſo. For, although the narrative from which 
our information is derived has been entitled the Acts 
of the Apoſtles, it is in fact a hiſtory of the twelye 
apoſtles, only during a ſhort time of rheir continuing 
together at Jeruſalem; and even of this period the 
account is very conciſe. The work afterwards con- 
liſts of a few important paſſages of Peter's miniſtry, 
of the ſpeech and dcath of Stephen, of the 9 
ing of Philip the deacon; and the ſequel of the vo- 
lume, that is, two-thirds of the whole, is taken up 
with the converſion, the travels, the diſcourſes and 
hiſtory, of the new apoſtle Paul, in which hiſtory 
alſo large portions of time are often paſſed over with 
very ſcanty notice. 

III. That the account, ſo far as it goes, is for 
this very reaſon more credible. Had it been the 
author's deſign 10 have diſplayed the carly progreſs 
of Chriſtianity, he would undoubtedly have collec- 
ted, or, at lcaſt, have ſet forth, accounts of the 
preaching of the reſt of the apoſtles, who cannot, 
without extreme improbability, be ſuppoſed to have 
remained ſilent and inactive, or not to have met with 


a ſhare 
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a ſhare of that ſucceſs which attended their col- 
leagues. To which may be added, as an obſervation 
of the ſame kind: * N 

IV. That the intimations of the number of con- 
verts, and of the ſucceſs of the preaching of the 
apoſtles, come out for the moſt part incidentally; 
are drawn from the hiſtorian by the occaſion; ſuch 
as the murmuring of the Grecian converts; the reſt 
from perſecution ; Herod's death, the ſending of 
Barnabas to Antioch ; and Barnabas calling Paul to 
his aſſiſtance ; Paul coming to a place and finding 
there diſciples ; the clamour of the Jews ; the com- 
plaint of artificers intereſted in the ſupport of the 
popular religion; the reaſon aſſigned to induce Paul 
to give ſatisſaction to the Chriſtians of Jeruſalem, 
Had it not been for theſe occaſions, it is (probable 
that no notice whatever would have been taken of 
the number of converts, in ſeveral of the paſſages in 
which that notice now appears. All this tends 10 
remove the ſuſpicion of any deſign to exaggerate or 
deceive. 

PARALLEL TESTIMONIES with the hiſtory, arc 
the letters which have come down tq us of St. Paul, 
and of the other apoſtles. Thoſe of St. Paul are 
addreſſed to the churches of Corinth, Philippi, Thef- 
ſalonica, the church of Galatia, and, if the inſcrip- 
tion be right, of Epheſus, his miniſtry at all which 
places is recorded m the hiſtory ; to the church of 
Coloſſe, or rather to the churches of Coloſſe and 
Laodicea jointly, which he had not then viſited. 
They recognize by reference the churches of Judæa, 
the churches of Aſia, and all the churches of the 
* Gentiles *.” In the epiſtle f to the Romans, the 
author is led 10 deliver a remarkable declaration, 
concerning the extent of his preaching, its efficacy, 


* 1 Theſſ. ii. 14. Rom, xvi. 4—16, + xv. 18, 19. 
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and the cauſe to which he aſcribes it, to make 
the Gentiles obedient by word and deed, through 
mighty ſigns and wonders, by the power of the 
* ſpirit of God, ſo that, from Jeruſalem, and round 
* about Illyricum, I have fully preached the goſpel 
of Chriſt.“ In the epiſtle to the Coloſſiaus“, we 
find an oblique, but very ſtrong ſigniſication, of the 
then general ſtate of the Chriſtian miſſion, at leaſt as 
it appeared to St, Paul: If ye continue in the faith, 
grounded and ſettled, and be not moved away from 
the hope of the goſpel, which ye have heard, and 
* which was preached to every creature which is 
* under heaven; which oſpel, he had reminded 
them near the beginning + of his letter, © was preſent 
with them as it was in all the world.” The ex- 
preſſions are hyperbolical ; but they are hyperboles 
which could only be uſed by a writer who enter- 
rained a ſtrong ſenſe of the ſubject. The ſirſt epiſtle 
of Peter accoſts the chriſtians diſperſed throughout 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Aſia and Bythynia, 


IT comes next to be conſidered, how far theſe 
accounts are confirmed, or followed up by orher 
evidence, | 

Tacitus, in delivering a relation, which has already 
been laid before the reader, of the fire which hap- 
pened at Rome in the tenth year of Nero, which 
coincides with the thirtierh year after Chriſt's aſcen- 
ſion, aſſerts, that the emperor, in order to ſuppreſs 
the rumours of having been himſelf the author of 
the miſchicf, procured the Chriſtians to be accuſed. 
Of which Chriſtians, thus brought into his narrative, 
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the following is ſo much of the hiſtorian's account, 
as belongs to our preſent purpole ; © They had their 
* denomination from Chriſtus, who, in the reign of 
* Tiberius, was put to death as a criminal by the 
* procurator Pontius Pilate, This pernicious ſuper- 
„ ſtition, though checked for a while, broke our 


again, and ſpread, not only over Judæa, but reached 


the city alſo. Ar firſt they only were apprehended, 
* who confeſſed themſclves of that feft ; afterwards 
* a v mullitude were diſcovered by them.“ This 


teſtimony to the early propagation of Chriſtianity is 


extremely material. It is from an hiſtorian of great 
reputation, living near the time, from a ſtranger and 
an enemy to the religion; and it joins immediately 


with the period through which the ſcripture ac- 


counts extend, It cſtabliſhes theſe points, that the 
religion began at Jcruſalem, that it ſpread through- 
out judea, that it had reached Rome, and not only 
ſo, but that it had there obtained a great number of 
converts. This was about fix years after the time 
that St. Paul wrote his epiſtle to the Romans, and 
ſomething more than two years after he arrived there 


himſelf. The converts to the religion were then ſo 


numerous at Rome, that of thoſe who were betrayed 
by the information of the perſons firſt profecuted, a 
great multitude (multitudo ingens) were diſcovercd 
and ſeized. 

It ſeems probable, that the temporary check which 
Tacitus repreſents Chriſtianity to have received (re- 
preſla in pratens) referred 10 the perſecution at Je- 
ruſalem, which followed the death of Stephen (Acts 
viii.) ; and which, by diſperſing the converts, cauſed 
the inſtiturion, in ſome meaſure, to difappear. Its 
ſecond eruption at the ſame place, and within a ſhort 
time, has much in it of the character of truth. It 
was the firmncſs and perſeverance of men who knew 
what they relied upon. 

.* Next 
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Next in order of time, and perhaps ſuperior in 
importance, is the teſtimony of Pliny the younger. 
Pliny was the Roman governor of Pontus and Bithy- 
nia, two conſiderable diſtricts in the northern part of 
Aſia Minor, The ſituation in which he found his 
province, led him to apply to the emperor (T 5013 
for his direction, as to the conduct he was to hold 
towards the Chriſtians. The letter, in which this 
application is contained, was written not quite eighty 
years after Chriſt's aſcenſion. The preſident, in this 
letter, ſtates the meaſures he had already purſued, 
and then adds, as his reaſon for reſorting to the em- 
pcror's counſel and authority, the following words : 
—* Suſpending all judicial proceedings, I have re- 
* courſe to you for advice; for it has appeared to 
* me a matter highly deſerving conſideration, eſpe- 
* cially upon account of the great number of perſons 
* who are in danger of ſuffcring : for many of all 
ages, and of every rank, of both ſexes likewiſe, 
© are accuſed, and will be accuſed. Nor has the 
© contagion of this ſuperſtition ſcized cities only, but 
* the leſs towns alſo and the open country. Never- 
* theleſs it ſeemed to me that it may be reſtrained 
and corrected, It is certain that the temples, which 
* were almoſt forſaken, begin to be more frequenred ; 
and the ſacred ſolemnities, after a long intermiſſion, 
are revived, Victims, likewiſe, are every where 
(paſſim) bought up: whereas, for ſome time, there 
were few to purchaſe them. Whence it is eaſy to 
imagine, what numbers of men might be reclaimed, 
if pardon were granted to thoſe that ſhall repent *.” 
It is. obvious io obſerve, that the paſſage of Pliny*s 
letter, here quoted, proves not only that the Chrif- 
tians in Pontus and Bithynia were now numerous, 
but that they had ſubſiſted there for ſome conſidera- 
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ble time. * Ir is certain oe ſays) that the temples, 
« which were almoſt forſaken, (plainly aſcribing this 
* deſerrion of the popular worſhip to the prevalency 
* of Chriſtianity) begin to be more frequented ; and 
the facred ſolemnities, after a long intermiſſion, are 
* revived.* There are alſo two clanſes in the former 
part of the letter which indicate the ſame thing ; one, 
in which he declares, that he had * never been pre- 
* fent at any trials of Chriſtians, and therefore knew 


© not what was the uſual ſubje& of enquiry and pu- 


* niſhmenr, or how far cither was wont to be urged;” 
the ſecond clauſe is the following; others were 
* named by an informer, who, at firſt confeſſed 
* themſelves Chriſtians, and afterwards denied it; 
* the relt ſaid, they had been Chriſtians, ſome three 
« years ago, ſome longer, and ſome above twenty 
years.“ It is alſo apparent that Pliny ſpeaks of the 
Chriftians as a defcription of men well known to the 
perſon to whom he writes. His firſt ſentence con- 
cerning them is, I have never been preſent at the 
„trials of Chriſtians,” This mention of the name 
of Chriſtians, without any preparatory explanation, 
ſhows that it was a term familiar both to the writer 


of the letter, and the perſon to whom it was addreſ- 


fed. Had it not been ſo, Pliny would naturally have 
begun his letter by informing the emperor, that he 
had met with a certain ſet of men in the province 


called Chriſtians. 


Here then is a very ſignal evidence of the progret: 
of the Chriſtian religion in a ſhort ſpace. It was 
not fourſcore years after the crucifixion of Jeſus, 
when Pliny wrote this letter ; nor ſeventy years ſince 
the apoſtles of Jeſus began to mention his name to 
the Gentile world. Bithynia and Pontus were at a 
preat diſtance from Judea, the centre from which 
the religion fpread ; yet in theſe provinces Chriſti- 
anity had long ſubſiſted, and Chriſtians were "_ ' 

nc 
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ſuch numbers, as to lead the Roman governor to 
report to the emperor, that they were found, not 
only in cities, but in villages and in open countries; 
of all ages, of every rank and condition; that they 
abounded ſo much, as to have produced a viſible 
deſertion of the temples ; that beaſts brought to 
market for victims had few purchaſers ; that the 
ſacred ſolemnities were much neglected: circum- 
ſtances noted by Pliny, for the expreſs purpoſe of 
ſhowing to the emperor the effect and prevalcncy of 
the new inſtitntion. | 

No evidence remains, by which it can be proved 
that the Chriſtians were more numerous in Pontus 
and Bitbynia than in other parts of the Roman em- 
pire; nor has any reaſon been offered to ſhow wy 
they ſhould be fo. Chriſtianity did not begin in theſe 
countries, nor near them. I do not know, there- 
fore, that we ought to confine the deſcription in 
Pliny's letter to the ſtate of Chriſtianity in thoſe 
provinces, even if no other account of the ſame 
ſubject had come down to us; but, certainly, this 
letter may fairly be applied in aid and confirmation 
of the repreſentations given of the general ſtate of 
Chriſtianity in the world, by Chriſtian writers of 
that and the next ſuccecding age. 
Juſtin Martyr, who wrote about thirty years after 
Pliny, and one hundred and fix after the aſcenſion, 
has theſe remarkable words: there is not a nation, 
© either of Greek or Barbarian, or of any other name, 
* even of thoſe who wander in tribes, and live in 
* tents, amongſt whom prayers and thankſgivings 
are not offered to the Father and Creator of the 
* univerſe, by the name of the crucified Jeſus®*.” 
Tertullian, who comes about fifty years after Juſtin, 
appeals to the governors of the Roman empire in 
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theſe terms : * we were but of yeſterday, and we 
have filled your cities, iſlands, rowns and bo- 
* roughs, the camp, rhe ſenate, and the forum, 
„They (the heathen adverſaries of Chriſtianity) la- 
ment, that every ſcx, age and condition, and per- 
* ſons of every rank alſo, are converts to that name.“ 
I do allow that theſe expreſſions are looſe and may 
be called declamatory. But even decſa mation hath 
its hounds: this public boaſting upon a ſubject, 
which muſt be known to every reader, was not on] 

uſcleſs but unnatural, unleſs the truth of the caſe, in 
a conſiderable degree, correſponded with the deſcrip. 
tion; at leaſt, unleſs it had been both truc and no- 
torious, that great multitudes of Chriſtians, of all 
ranks and orders, were to be found in moſt parts of 
the Roman empire. The ſame Tertullian, in another 
paſſage, by way of ſetting forth the extenſive diffu- 
ſion of Chriſtianity, enumerates as belonging to 
Chriſt, beſide many other countrics, the © Moors 
and Gotulians of Africa, the borders of Spain, 
* ſeveral nations of France, and parts of Britain in- 
© acccihble to the Romans, the Sarmatians, Daci, 
Germans, and Scythians f:“ and, which is more 
material than the extent of the initirution, the num- 
ber of Chriſtians in the ſeveral countries in which it 


prevailed, is thus expreſſed by him: although ſo 
great a multitude, that in almoſt every city we form 


the greater part, we paſs our time modeſtly and in 
© filence}.” Clemens Alexandrinus, who preceded 
Tertullian by a few years, introduces a compariſon 
berween the ſucceſs of Chriſtianity, and that of the 
moſt celebrated philoſophical inſtitutions ; * The phi- 
* loſophers were confined to Greece, and to their 
particular retainers ; but the doctrine of the maſter 
© of Chriſtianity did not remain in Judæa, as philo- 


* Tertu). Apol. c. 37. + Ad Jud. c. 7. + Ad Scap. c 111. 
« ſophy 
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* ſophy did in Greece, but is ſpread throughout the 
„hole world, in every nation, and village, and city, 
* both of Greeks and Barbarians, converting both 
* whole houſes and ſeparate individuals, having al- 
ready brought over to the truth not a few of the 
« philoſophers themſelves. If rhe Greek philoſophy 
be prohibited, it immediately vaniſhes, whereas, 
from the firſt preaching of our doctrine, kings and 
* tyrants, governors and preſidents, with their whole 
* train, and with the populace on their fide, have 
© enJcavoured with their whole might to exterminate 
© it, yet doth it flouriſh more and more*.” Oripen, 
who follows Tertullian at the diſtance of only thirty 
years, delivers nearly the ſame account: In every 
part of the world (ſays he), throughout all Greece, 
© and in all other nations, there are innumerable and 
* immenſe multitudes, who, having left the laws of 
their country, and thoſe whom they eſteemed gods, 


have given themſclves up to the law of Moſes, and 


the religion of Chriſt; and this, not without the 
bittereſt reſentment from the idolaters, by whom 
they were frequently put to torture, and ſometimes 
* to death : and it is wonderful to obſerve, how, in 
* ſo ſhort a time, the religion has increaſed amidlit 
« puniſhment and death, and every kind of torture f. 
In another paſſage Origen draws the followiag can- 
did compariſon, between the ſtate of Chriſtianity in 
his time, and the condition of its more primitive 
ages: By the good providence of God the Chriſ- 
tian religion has ſo flouriſhed and increaſed conti- 
* nually, that it is now preached freely without mo- 
* leſtation, although there were a thouſand abſtacles 
to the ſpreading of the doctrine of Jeſus in the 
* world, But, as it was the will of God, that the 
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© Gentiles ſhould have the benefit of it, all the coun- 
* cils of men againſt the Chriſtians were defeated ; 
* and by how much the more emperors and governors 
* of. provinces, and the people every where, ſtrove 
to depreſs them, ſo much the more have they in- 
* creaſed and prevailed exceedingly ®*.” 

It is well known, that within leſs than cighty years 
aſter this, the Roman empire became Chriſtian under 
Conſtantine ; and it is probable that Conſtantine de- 
clared himſelf on the ſide of the Chriſtians beciuſe 


they were the powerful party: for Arnobius, who 
| wrote immediately before Conſtantine's acceſſion, 


ſpeaks of the whole world as filled with Chriſt's doc. 


trine, of its diffuſion throughout all countries, of an 


innumerable body of Chriſlians in diſtant provinces, 
of the ſtrange revolution of opinion, of men of the 
greateſt genius, orators, grammarians, rhetoricians, 
lawyers, phyſicians, having come over to the inlti- 
tution, and that alſo in the face of threats, execu- 
tions, and tortures f.“ And not more than twenty 
years alter Conſtantine's entire poſſeſſion of the em- 
pire, Julius Firmicus Maternus calls upon the empe- 
rors Conſtantius and Conſtans to extirpate the relics 
of the ancient religion ; the reduced and fallen con- 
dition of which is deſcribed by our author in the 
following words: Licet adhuc in quibuſdam regi- 
* onibus idololatria morientia palpnent membra, 
© tamen in co res eſt, ut a Chriſtianis omnibus terris 
« peſtiferum hoc malum funditus amputetur ;* and in 
another place, * modicum tantum ſupereſt, ut legibus 
veſtris - extincta idololatriæ pereat funcſta conta- 
* gio}.” It will not be thought that we quote this 


Or. con. Celf, lib. vii. 


+ Arnob. in Gentes, I. 1. p. 27, 9, 24, 42, 44. Ed. Lug. 
Bat. 1650. 


t De Error. Profan. Relig. c. 21. p. 172. Quoted by Lard- 
ner, Vol. VIII. p. 262. 4 QW | 
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writer in order to recommend his temper or his 
judgment, but to ſhow the comparative ſtate of 
Chriſtianity and of heatheniſm at this period. Fifty 
years afterwards, Jerome repreſents the decline of 
paganiſm in language which conveys the ſame idea 
of its approaching extinction: * Solitudinem patitur 
et in urbe gentilitas. Dii quondam nationum, cum 
« bubonibus et noctuis, in ſolis culminibus remanſe- 
* runt*,” Jerome here indulges a triumph, natural 
and allowable in a zealous friend of the cauſe, but 
which could only be ſuggeſted to his mind by the 
conſent and univerſality with which he ſaw the reli- 
gion received. But now (ſays he) the paſſion and 
© reſurreftion of Chriſt are celebrated in the dif- 
© courſes and writings of all nations. I need not 

mention Jews, Greeks and Latins. The Indians, 
* Perſians, Goths and Egyptians, philoſophiſe and 
firmly believe the immortality of the ſoul and fu- 
© ture recompences, which, before, the greateſt 
* philoſophers had denied, or doubted of, or per- 
* plexed with their diſputes. The fierceneſs of 
* 'Thracians and Scythians is now ſoftened by the 
gentle ſound of the goſpel ; and every where Chriſt 
is all in ally.“ Were therefore the motives of 
Conſtantine's converſion ever ſo problematical, the 
eaſy eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, and the ruin of 
heatheniſm under him and his immediate ſucceſſors, 
is of itſelf a proof of the progreſs which Chriſtianity 
had made in the preceding period. It may be added 
alſo, that Maxentius, the rival of Conſtantine, had 
* ſhown himſelf friendly to the Chriſtians. There. 
* fore, of thoſe who were contending for worldly 
power and empire, one actually favoured and flat- 
* tered them, and another may be ſuſpected to have 


fer. ad Lect. ep. 57, + Jer. ep. 8. ad Heliod. 
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joined himſelf to them, partly from conſideration 
© of intereſt ; fo conſiderable were they become under 
external diſadvantages of all forts*.” This at leaſt 
is certain, that throughout the whole tranſaction hi- 
therto, the great ſcemed to follow, not to lead, the 
public opinion. 

It may help to convey to us ſome notion of the 
extent and progreſs of Chriſtianity, or rather of the 
character and quality of many carly Cbriſtians, of 
their learning and their labours, to notice the num. 
ber of Chriſtian ziiters who flouriſhed in theſe ages. 
Er Jerome's catalogue contains fixty-/ix writers with- 
in the three firſt centuries, and the fix firſt years of 
the fourth; and #fty-four between that 
own, viz. A. D. 392. Jerome introdyces his cata- 
lopue with the following juſt remonſtfance :—* Let 
* thoſe, who ſay the church has had fo philoſophers, 
nor eloquent and learned men, obſerve who and 
* what they were, who founded, eſtabliſhed, and 
* adorned it; let them ceaſe to accuſe our faith of 
« ruſticity, and confcſs their miſtake f.. Of theſe wri- 
ters, ſeveral, as Juſtin, Irenzwus, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Tertullian, Origen, Bardeſanes, Hippolitus, 
Euſebius, were voluminous writers. Chriſtian wri- 
rers abounded particularly about the year 178, 
Alexander, Biſhop of Jeruſalem, founded a library 
in that city A. D. 212. Pamphilus, the friend of 
Origen, founded a library at Ceſarca A. D. 294. 
Public defences were alfo ſer forth, by various ad- 
vocates of the religion, in the courſe of its three firſt 
centuries. Within one hundreq years after Chriſt's 
aſcenſion, Quadratus and Ariſtides, whoſe works, 
except ſome few fragments of the firſt, are loſt ; and 


* Lardner, Vol. VII. p. 380. 
+ Jer, Prol. in lib. de fer. ecc. 
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about twenty years afterwards, Juſtin Martyr, whoſe 
works remain, preſented apologies for the Chriſtian 
religion to the Roman emperors; Quadratus and 
Ariſtides to Adrian, Juſtin to Antoninus Pius, and a 
ſecond to Marcus Antoninus. Melito, Biſhop of 
Sardis, and Apollinaris, Biſhop of Hierapolis, and 
Miltiades, men of great reputation, did the ſame to 
Marcus Antoninus twenty years afterwards* ; and 
ten years after this, Apollonius, who ſuffered mar- 
tyrdom under the emperor Commodus, compoſed 
an apology for his faith, which he read in the ſenate, 
and which was afterwards publiſhed. Fourteen 
years. after the apology of Apollonius, Tertullian 
addreſſed the work, which now remains under that 
name, to the governors of provinces in the Roman 
empire; and, about the ſame time, Minucius Felix 
compoſed a defence of the Chriſtian religion, which 
is ſtill extant ; and, ſhortly after the concluſion of 
this century, copious defences of Chriſtianity were 
publiſhed by Arnobius and Lactantius. 


* Euſeb. Hiſt. I. iv. c. 26. See alſo Lardner, Vol. IL 
p. 666, 


+ Lard. Vol. II. p. 687. 
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SECT. II. 


Refloctiont upon the preceding Account. 


IN viewing the progreſs of Chriſtianity, 
our firſt attention is due to the number of converts 
at Jeruſalem, immediately after its founder's death; 
becauſe this ſucceſs was a ſucceſs at the time, and 
upon the /pot, when and where the chief part of the 
hiſtory had been tranſacted. 

We are, in the next place, called upon to attend 
to the early eſtabliſhment of numerous Chriſtian ſo- 
cieties in Judea and Galilee, which countries had 
been the ſcene of Chriſt's miracles and miniſtry, and 
where the memory of what had paſſed, and the 
knowledge of what was alleged, muſt have yet been 
freſh and certain. 

We are, thirdly, invited to recolle& the ſucceſs 
af the apoſtles and of their companions, at the ſe- 
veral places to which they came, both within and 
without Judea ; becauſe it was the credit given to 
original witneſſes, appealing for the truth of their 
accounts to what themſelves had ſeen and heard. 
The effect allo of their preaching, ſtrongly confirms 
the truth of what our hiſtory poſitively and circum- 
ſtantially relates, that they were able to exhibit to 
their hearers ſupernatural atteſtations of their miſ- 
ſion. 

We are, laſtly, to conſider the ſub/equent growth 
and ſpread of the religion, of which we receive ſuc- 
ceſſive intimations, and ſatisfactory, though general 
and occaſional, accounts, until its full and final 
eſtabliſhment. b 

n 
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In all theſe ſeveral ſtages, the hiſtory is without a 
parallel; for it muſt be obſerved, that we have not 
now been tracing the progreſs, and deſcribing rhe 
prevalency, of an opinion, founded upon philoſo- 
phical or critical arguments, upon mere deductious 
of reaſon, or the conſtruction of ancient writings, 
(of which kind are the ſeveral theories which have, 
at different times, gained poſſeſſion of the public 
mind in various departments of ſcience and literature; 
and of one or other of which kind are the tenets alſo 
which divide the various ſe&s of Chriſtianity) ; but 
that we ſpeak of a ſyſtem, the very baſis and poſta. 
latum of which, was a ſupernatural character afcribed 
to a particular perſon ; of a doctrine, the truth 
whereof depended entircly upon the truth of a mat- 
ter of fa& then recent. To eſtabliſh a new religion, 
even amongſt a few people, or in one ſingle nation, 
is a thing in itſelf exceedingly difficult, To reform 
« ſome corruptions which may have ſpread in a reli. 
gion, or to make new regulations in it, is not per- 
* haps ſo bard, when the main and principal parts 
« of that religion are preſerved entire and unſhaken ; 
and yet this very often cannot be accompliſhed, 
* without an extraordinary concurrence of circum- 
* ſtances, and may be attempted a thoufand times 
* without ſucceſs, But to introduce a new faith, a 
* new way of thinking and ang, and to perſuade 
* many nations to quit the religion in which their 
« anceſtors had lived and died, which had been deli- 
vered down to them from time immemorial, to 
* make them forſake and deſpiſe the deities which 
they had been accuſtomed to reverence and wor- 
* ſhip ; this is a work of ſtill greater difficulty“. The 
* reſiſtance of education, worldly policy, and ſuper- 
« (tition, is almoſt invincible.” 


* Jortiu's Diſ. on the Chriſt, Rel. p. 107. ed. IV. 
Iz 
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If men in theſe days, be Chriſtians in conſequence 
of their education, in ſubmiſſion to authority, or in 
compliance with faſhion, let us recolle& that it wag 
not ſo from the beginning. The firſt race of Chriſ- 
tians, as well as millions who ſucceeded them, be- 
came ſuch in formal oppoſition to all theſe motives, 
to the whole power and ſtrength of this influence, 
Every argument therefore, and every inſtance, which 
ſets forth the prejudice of education, and the almoſt 


irreſiſtible effects of that prejudice (and no perſons 


are more fond of expatiating upon this ſubject than 
deiſtical writers) in fact confirms the evidence of 
Chriſtianity. 

But, in order to judge of the argument which is 
drawn from the carly propagation of Chriſtianity, I 
know no fairer way of proceeding, than to compare 
what we have ſcen of the ſubject, with the ſucceſs 


of Chriſtian miſſions in modern ages. In the Eaſt- 


India miſſion, ſupported by the ſociety for promoting 
Chriſtian knowledge, we hear ſometimes of thirty, 
ſometimes of forty, being baptized in the courſe of 
a year, and theſe principally children. Of converts 
properly ſo called, that is, of adults voluntarily em- 
bracing Chriſtianity, the number is extremely ſmall. 
* Notwithſtanding the labour of miſſionaries for up- 
* wards of two hundred years, and the eſtabliſhments 
© of different Chriſtian nations who ſupport them, 
© there are not twelve thouſand Indian Chriſtians, 
and thoſe almoſt entirely outcaſts *,” | 

I lament, as much as any man, the little progreſs 
which Chriſtianity has made in theſe countrics, and 
the inconſiderable effect that has followed the la- 
bours of its miſſionaries, but I ſee in it a ſtrong 


Sketches relating to the hiſtory, learning. and manners 
of the Hindoos, p. 48. quoted by Dr. Robertſon, Hiſt, Dif. 
concerning ancient India, p, 236. | 


proof 
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oof of the divine origin of the religion. What 
Fad the apoſtles to aſſiſt them in propagating Chriſ- 
tianity, which the miſſionaries have not? If piety 
and zeal had been ſufficient, I doubt not but that 
our miſſionaries poſſeſs theſe qualities in a high de- 
gree, for nothing, except piety and zeal, could en- 
gage them in the undertaking. If ſanctity of life 
and manners was the allurcment, the conduct of 
theſe men is unblameable. If the advantage of edu- 
cation and learning be looked to, there is not one 
of the modern miſſionaries, who is not, in this re- 
ſpect, ſuperior to all the apoſtles ; and that not only 
abſolutely, but, what is of more importance, rela- 
tively, in compariſon, that is, with thoſe amongſt 
whom they exerciſe their oſſice. If the intrinſic ex- 
cellency of the religion, the perfection of its mora- 
lity, the purity of its precepts, the eloquence or ten- 
derneſs or ſublimity of various parts of its writings, 
were the recommendations by which it made its way, 
theſe remain the ſame. If the character and circum- 
ſtances, under which the preachers were introduced 
to the countries in which they taught, be accounted 
of importance, this advantage is all on the fide of 
the modern miſſionaries. They come from a coun- 
try and a people, to which the Indian world look 
up with ſentiments of deference. The apoſtles came 
forth amongſt the Gentiles under no other name 
than that of Jews, which was preciſely the character 
they deſpiſed and derided. If it be diſgraceful in 
India to become a Chriſtian, it could not be much 
leſs ſo to be enrolled amongſt thoſe, * quos per flagi- 
© tia inviſos, vulgus Chriſtianos appellabat. If the 
religion which they had to encounter be conſidered, 
the difference, I apprehend, will not be great. The 
theology of both was nearly the ſame, © what is ſup- 
* poled to be performed by the power of Jupiter, 
* of Neptune, of Tolus, of Mars, of Venus, accord- 
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ing to the mythology of the weſt, is aſcribed, in 


the eaſt, to the agency of Agrio, the god of fire, 
* Varoon, the god of oceans, Vayoo, the god of 
« wind, Cama, the god of love*.” The ſacred rites 
of the weſtern polytheiſm were gay, feſtive, and li. 
centious ; the rites of the public religion in the caſt 
partake of the ſame character, with a more avowed 
indecency. In every function performed in the 
* pagodas, as well as in every public proceſſion, it 
* js the office of theſe women (i. e. of women pre- 
y ben by the Brahmins for the purpoſe) to dance 
before the idols, and to ſing hymns in his praiſe ; 
and it is difficult ro ſay, whether they treſpaſs moſt 
* azainſt decency by * geſtures they exhibit, or 
* by the verſes which they recite. The walls of the 
* pagodas were covered with paintings in a ſtyle no 
© leſs indelicate 1. 

On both ſides of the compariſon the popular reli- 
gion had a ſtrong eſtabliſhment. In ancient Greece 
and Rome it was ſtrictly incorporated with the ſtate, 
The magiſtrate was the prieſt, The bigheſt offices 
of government bore the moſt diſtinguiſhed part in 
the celebration of the public rites. In India, a pow- 
erful and numerous caſt poſſeſs excluſively the admi- 
niſtration of the eſtabliſhed worſhip; and are, of 
conſequence, devoted to its ſervice, and attached to 
its intereſt, In both, the prevailing mythology was 
deſtitue of any proper evidence, or rather, in both 


the origin of the tradition is run up into ages, long 


2 Baghvat Geeta, p. 94, quoted by Dr. Robertſon, Ind. 
iſ. p. 306. 
+ © ers of the deitics of the Eaſt are of an auſtere and 
loomy character, to be propitiated by victims, ſometimes by 
| 4h ſacrifices, and by voluntary torments of the moſt excru- 
ciating kind. 
- 4 Voyage de Gentil. Vol. I. p. 244—260. Preface to Code 
of Gentoo Laws, p. 57, quoted by Dr. Robertſon, p. 320. 
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anterior to the exiſtence of credible hiſtory, or of 
written language. The [ndian chronology computes 
eras by millions of years, and the life of man 

thouſands ; and in theſe, or prior to theſe, is placed 
the hiſtory of their divinities. In both, the eſta- 
bliſhed ſuperſtition held the ſame place in the public 
opinion; that is to ſay, in both it was credited 

the bulk of the people t, but by the learned and 
philoſophic part of the community, either derided, 


„ © The Suffec Jogue, or age of purity, is ſaid to have 
© laſted three millions two hundred thouſand years, and they 
hold that the lite of man was extended in that age to one hun- 
« dred thouſand yt ars; but there is a difference amongſt the 
Indian writers of ſix millions of years in the cgmputation of 
this ra. Ib. 3 
+ How abſurd ſoever the articles of faith may be, which 
« ſuperſtition has ad pted, or how unhallowed the rites which it 
* preſcribes, the former are received, in every age and country, 
« with unheſitating aſſent, by the great body of the people, and 
© the latter obſerved with ſcrupulous exactneſs. In our reaſon- 
« ings concerning opinions ar d TN which differ widely 
from our own, we are extremely apt to err. Having been 
© inſtructed ourſelves in the principles of a religion, worthy, in 
© every reſpect, of that divine wiſdom by which they were dic» 
© tated, we frequently expreſs wonder at the credulity of na- 
tions, in embracing ſyſtems of belief which appear to us ſo 
directly repugnant to right reaſon ; and ſometimes ſuſpect, 
* that tenets ſo wild and extravagant do not really gain credit 
with them. But experience may ſatisfy us, that neither our 
* wonder nor ſuſpicions are well founded. No article of the 
public religion was called in queſtion by thoſe people of an- 
« cient Europe, with whoſe hiſtory we are beſt acquainted ; and 
no practice, which it enjoined, appeared improper to them. 
On the other hand, every opinion that tended to diminiſh the 
* reverence of men for the gods of their country, or to alienate 
them from their worſhip, excited, among the Greeks and 
Romans, that ind! t zeal, which is natural to every peo- 
* ple attached to their religion by a firm perſuaſion of its truth.” 
Ind, Diſ. p. 321. | | 


A a or 
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or regarded by them as only fit to be upholden for 
the ſake of its political uſes . | 

Or if it ſhould be allowed, that the ancient hea. 
thens believed in their religion leſs generally than 
the preſent Indians do, I am far from thinking that 
this circumſtance would afford any facility ro the 
work of the apoſtles, aboye that of modern miſſion. 
aries. To me it appears, and I think it material to 
be remarked, that a diſbelief of the eſtabliſhed reli. 
gion of their country (I do. not mean a rejection of 
ſome of its articles, but a radical diſbelief of the 
whole) has vo tendency to diſpoſe men for the re. 
ception of another; but that, on the contrary, it 
generates a ſettled contempt of all religious preten- 
ſions whatever. General infidelity is the hardeſt ſoil 
which the propagators of a new religion can have 
to work upon. Could a methodiſt or moravian pro- 
miſe himſelf a better chance of ſucceſs with a French 
eſprit fort, who had been accuſtomed to laugh at 
the popery of his country, than with a believing 
Mahometan or Hindoo? Or are our modern unbe- 
lievers in Chriſtianity, for that reaſon, in danger of 
becoming Mahometans or Hindoos? It does not 
appear that the Jews, who had a body of hiſtorical 
evidence to offer for their religion, and who at that 
time undoubredly entertained and held forth the cx- 
pectation of a future ſtate, derived any great advan- 
tage, as to the extenſion of their ſyſtem, from the 
diſcredit into which the popular religion had fallen 
with many of their heathen neighbours. 


* That the learned Brahmins of the Eaſt are rational cheiſts, 
and ſecretly reject the eſtabliſhed theory, and contemn the rites 
that were founded upon them, or rather conſider them as con- 
trivances to be ſupported for their political uſes, ſee Dr. Ro- 
bertſon's Ind. Dil. p. 324—334- 


We 
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We have particularly directed our obſervations to 
the ſtate and progreſs of Chriſtianity amongſt rhe 
inhabitants of India; but the biſtory of the Chriſtian 
miſſion in other countries, where the efficacy of the 
miſſion is left ſolely to the conviction wroughr by 
the preaching of ſtrangers, preſcnts the ſame idea, 
as the Indian miſſion does of the feebleneſs and in- 
adequacy of human means About twenty-five years 
ago, was publiſhed in England, a tranſlation from 
the Dutch of a hiſtory of Greenland, and a relation 
of the miſſion, for above thirty years carried on in 
that country, by the Unitas Fratrum, or Moravians. 
Every part of that relation confirms the opinion we 
have ſtared. Nothing could ſurpaſs, or hardly 
equal, the zeal and patience of the miſſionaries. 
Yet their hiſtorian, in the concluſion of his narra- 
tive, could find place for no reflections more encou- 
razing than the following: —“ A perſon that had 
* known the heathen, that had ſeen the little 
benefit from the great pains hitherto taken with 
them, and conſidered that one after another had 
* abandoned all hopes of the converſion of thoſe in- 
* fidels (and ſome thought they would never be con- 
* verred, till they ſaw miracles wronght as in the 
* apoſtles days, and this the Greenlanders expected 
and demanded of their inſtructors): one that con- 
* ſidered this, I ſay, would not ſo much wonder at 
the paſt unfruitfulneſs of theſe young beginners, as 
* at their ſteadfaſt perſeverance in the midſt of no- 
thing but diſtreſs, difficulties and impediments, in- 
* ternally and externally : and that they never deſ- 
* ponded of the converſion of thoſe poor creatures 
* amid{t all ſceming impoſſibilities“.“ 


* Hitt, of Greenland; Vol. II. p. 376. 
Aa 2 | From 
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From the widely diſproportionate effects, which 
attend the preaching of modern miſſionaries of Chriſ. 
tiavity, compared with what followed the miniſtry 
of Chriſt and his apoſtles, under circumſtances either 
alike, or not ſo unlike as to account for the differ. 
ence, a concluſion is fairly drawn, in ſupport of what 
our hiſtories deliver concerning them, that they poſ- 
ſeſſed means of conviction, which we have not; that 
they had proofs to appeal to, which we want. 


Of the Religion of Mahomet. 


Tux only event in the hiſtory of the 
human ſpecies, which admits of compariſon with the 
propagation of Chriſtianity, is the ſucceſs of Maho- 
metaniſm. The Mahometan inſtitution was rapid 
in its progreſs, was recent in its hiſtory, and was 
founded upon a ſupernatural or prophetic character 
aſſumed by its author. In theſe articles the reſem- 
blance with Chriſtianity is confeſſe 
points of difference, which ſepara 
the two caſes entirely, 

I. Mahomcet did not found his pretenſions upon 
miracles, properly ſo called ; that is, upon proofs of 
ſupernatural agency, capable of being known and 
atteſted by others. Chriſtians are warranted in this 
aſſertion by the evidence of the Koran, in which 
Mahomet not only does not affe& the power of 
working miracles, but expreſsly diſclaims it. The 

following 


But there are 


we apprehend, 
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following paſſages of that book furniſh dire& proofs 


of the truth of what we allege : —* The infidels ſay, 


« unleſs a ſign be ſent down unto him from his lord, 
we will not believe; thou art a preacher only“. 
Again, nothing hindered us from ſending thee 
with miracles, except that the former nations have 
charged them with impoſture .. And laſtly, they 
* ſay, unleſs a ſign be ſent down unto him from his 
© lord, we will not believe; anfwer, ſigns are in the 
* power of God alone, and I am no more than a 


b public preacher, Is it not ſufficient for them, 


that we have ſent down unto them the book of 
the Koran, to be read unto them. Beſide theſe 
acknowledgments, I have obſerved thirteen diſtin& 
places, in which Mahomet puts the obje&ion (unleſs 
a ſign, &c.) into the mouth of the unbeliever, in not 
one of which does he allege a miracle in reply. His 
anſwer is, that God giveth the power of workin 
* miracles when, and to whom, he pleaſeth ;* that 
if he ſhould work miracles, they would not be- 
* lieve || ;* that they had before rejected Moſes and 
« Jeſus and the prophets, who wrought miracles I; 
that the Koran itſelf was a miracle ““. 

The only place ip the Koran, in which it can be 
pretended that a ſenſible miracle is referred to (for I 
do not allow the ſecret viſitations of Gabriel, the 
night journey of Mahomet to heaven, or the preſence 
in battle of inviſible hoſts of angels, to deſerve the 
name of ſenſible miracles) is the beginning of the 
fifty. fourth chapter. The words are theſe—* The 
* hour of judgment approacheth, and the moon hath 
* been ſplit in ſunder, but if the unbelievers ſee a ſign, 
* they turn aſide, ſaying, this is a powerful charm.” 


* Sale's Koran, c. xiii. p. 201. Ed. quarto. 


+ C, xvii. p. 232. + ID. . xxix. p. 328. 
6 C. v. x. xiii. twice. C. vi. 
JC. iii. xxi. xxviii, 2 C. xvi. 
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The Mahometan expoſitors diſagree in their inter. 
pretation of this paſſage ; ſome explaining it to be a 
mention of the ſplitting of the moon, as one of the 


ſuture ſigns of the approach of the day of judgment; 


others referring it to a miraculous appearance which 
had then taken place“. It ſeems ro me not impro- 
bable, that Mzhomet may have taken advantage of 
ſome extraordinary halo, or other unuſual appear. 
ance of the moon, which had happened about this 
time; and which ſupplied a foundation both for this 
paſſage, and for the ſtory which in after times had 
been raiſed out of it. | 

After this more than ſilence ; after theſe authentic 
confeſſions of the Koran, we are not to be moved 
with miraculous ſtories rclated of Mahomet by Atul. 
feda, who wrote his life above ſix hundred years 
aſter his death, or which are found in the legend of 
Al Jannabi, who came two hundred years later+. 

On the contrary, from comparing what Mahomet 
himſelf wrote and faid, with what was afterwards 
reported of him by his followers, the plain and fair 
concluſion is, that, when the religion was eſtabliſhed 
by conqueſt, then, and not till then, came out the 
ſtories of his miracles, 

Now this diſference alone conſtitutes, in my opi- 
nion, a bar to all reaſoning from one caſe to the 
other. The ſucceſs -of a religion founded upon a 
miraculous hiſtory, ſhows the credit which was given 
to the hiſtory; and this credit, under the circum- 


* Vide Sale in loe, 


+ It does not, I think, appear, that theſe hiſtorians had any 
written accounts to appeal to, more ancient than the 8onnah, 
which was a collection of traditions, made by order of the Ca- 
liphs, two hundred years after Mahomet's death. Mahomet 
died A. D. 632; Al. Bochari, one of the fix doors who com- 
1 the Sonnah, was born A. D. 809, died 869. Prideaux's 

iſe of Mahomet, p. 192, ed. 7th. 
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ſtances in which it was given, i. e. by perſons capa- 
ble of knowing the truth, and intereſted to enquire. 
after it, is evidence of the reality of the hiſtory, and, 
by conſequence, of the truth of the religion. Where 
a miraculous hiſtory is not alleged, no part of this 
argument can be applied. We admit, that multi- 
tudes acknowledged the pretenſions of Mahomet; 
but theſe pretenſions being deſtitute of miraculous 
evidence, we know that the grounds upon which 
they were acknowledged, could not be ſecure grounds 
of perſuaſion to his followers, nor their example any: 
authority to us. Admit the whole of Mahomet's 
authentic hiſtory, ſo far as it was of a nature capable 
of being known or witneſſed by others, to be true, 
(which is certainly to admit all that the reception of 
the religion can be brought to prove), and Maho- 
met might (till be an impoſtor, or enthuſiaſt, or an 
union of both. Admit to be true almoſt any part of 
Chriſt's hiſtory, of that, I mean, which was public, 
and within the cognizance of his followers, and he 
muſt have come from God. Where matter of fact 
is not in queſtion, where miracles are not alleged, 1 
do not ſee that the progreſs of a religion is a better 
argument of its truth, than the prevalency of any 
ſyſtem of opinions in natural religion, -morality,” or 
phyſics, is a proof of the truth of thoſe opinions. 
And we know that this ſort of argument is inadmiſ- 
ſible in any branch of philoſophy whatever. 

But it will be ſaid, if one religion could make its 
way without miracles, why might not another? Ta 
which I reply, firſt, that this is not the queſtion: the 
proper queſtion is not, whether a religious inſtitn- 
tion could be ſet up without miracles, but whether a 
religion, or a change of religion, ſounding itſelf in 
miracles, could ſucceed without any reality to reſt 
upon. I apprehend theſe two caſes to be very diſ- 
ferent ; and I apprchend Mahomet's not taking this 
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courſe, to be one proof amongſt others, that the thing 
is difficult, if not impoſſible, to be accompliſhed: cer. 
tainly it was not from an unconſciouſneſs of the value 
and importance of miraculous evidence, for it is very 
obſervable, that in the ſame volume, and ſometimes 
in the ſame chapters, in which Mahomet ſo repeat- 
edly diſclaims the power of working miracles himſelf, 
he is inceſſantly referring to the miracles of preceding 
prophets. One would imagine, to hear ſome men 
talk, or to read ſome books, that the ſerting up of a 
religion, by dint of miraculous pretences, was a thing 
of every day's experience; whereas, | believe, that, 
except the Jewiſh and Chriſtian rcligion, there is no 
tolerably well authenticated account of any ſuch thing 
having — accompliſned. 

II. Secondly, the eſtabliſhment of Mahomet's 
religion was effected by cauſes, which, in no degree, 
appertained to the origin of Chriſtianity. | 

During the firſt twelve years of his miſſion, Ma- 
homet had recourſe only to perſuaſion. This is 
allowed. And there is ſufficient reaſon from the 
eſſect to believe, that if he had confined bimfſelf to 
this mode of propagating his religion, we of the 
preſent day ſhould never have heard either of him 
or it. Three years were ſilently employed in the 
converſion of fourteen proſelytes. For ten years 
the religion advanced with a flow and painful progreſs 
within the walls of Mecca, The number of proſe- 
lytes in the ſeventh year of his miſſion, may be 
eſtimated by the. abſence of eighty-three men and 
eighteen women, who retired to Ethiopia“. Yer 
this progreſs, ſuch as it was, appears to have been 
aided by ſome very important advantages, which 
Mahomet found in his fituation, in his mode of con- 
ducting his deſign, and in his doctrine. 


* Gibbon's Hiſt, Vol. IX. p. 244, et ſeq. Ed, Dub. 
| 1, Ma- 
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1. Mabomet was the grandſon of the moſt power · 
ful and honourable family in Mecca ; and although 
the early death of his father had not left him a pa- 
trinony ſuirable to his birth, he had, long before 
the commencement of his miſſion, repaired this defi- 
ciency by an opulent marriage. A. perſon conſider- 
able by his wealth, of high deſcent, and nearly allied 
to the chiefs of his country, taking upon himſelf the 
character of a religious teacher, would not fail of 
attracting attention and followers. | 

2. Mahomet conducted his deſign, in the outſet, 
eſpecially, with great art and prudence. He con- 
ducted it as a politician would conduct a plot. His 
firſt application was to his own family. This gained 
him his wife's uncle, a conſiderable perſon in Mecca, 
together with his conſin Ali, afterwards the cele- 
brated Caliph, then a youth of great expectation, 
and even already diſtinguiſhed by his attachment, 
impetuoſity and courage“. He next addreſſed him- 
ſelf to Abu Beer, a man amongſt the firſt of the 
Korciſh in wealth and influence. The intereſt and 
example of Abu Beer drew in five other principal 
perſons in Mecca, whoſc ſolicitations prevailed upon 
five more of the ſame rank. This was the work of 
three years, during which time every thing was 
tranſacted in ſecret, Upon the ſtrength of theſe 
allies, and under the powerful protection of his 
family, who, however ſome of them might diſap- 
prove his enterpriſe, or deride his pretenſions, would 


> 


* Of which Mr Gibbon has preſerved the following ſpeci- 
men :—* When Mahomet called out in an ailembly of his fa- 
* mily, who among you will be my companion, and my vizir ? 
* Ali, then only in the fourteenth year of his age, ſuddenly 
* replied, O prophet, I am the man; whoſoever riſes againlt 
* thee, I will daſh out his teeth, tear out his eyes, break his 
© legs, rip up his belly. O prophet, I vill be thy viz r over 
them.“ Vol. IX. p. 245. f 
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not ſuffer the orphan of their houſe, the relict ot 
their favourite brother, to be infulted, Mahomer 
now commenced his public preaching. And the 
advance which he made, during the nine or*ten re- 
maining years of his pcaccable miniſtry, was by no 
means greater than what, with theſe advantages, and 
with the additional and ſingular circumſtance of there 
being no e/tabliſhed religion at Mecca, at that time, 
to contend with, might reaſonably have been ex- 
pected. How ſoon his primitive adherents were let 
into the ſecret of his views of empire, or in what 
ſtage of his undertaking theſe views firſt opened 
themſelves to his own mind, it is not now eaſy to 
determine, "The event however was, that theſe his 
firſt proſelytes all ultimately attained to riches and 
honours, to the command of armics, and the govern- 
ment of kingdoms “. | 

3. The Arabs deduced their deſcent from Abra— 
am, through the line of Ihmacl. The inhabitants 
of Mecca, in common probably with the other Ara- 
bian tribes, acknowledged, as, I think, may clearly 
be collected from the Koran, one ſupreme deity, but 
had affociated with him many objects of idolatrous 
worſhip. The great doctrine, with which Mahomet 
ſet out, was the {trift and excluſive unity of God. 
Abraham, he told them, their illuſtrious anceſtor ; 
Iſhmael, the father of their nation; Moſes, the law- 
river of the Jews; and Jeſus, the author of Chriſ- 
tianity, had all aſſerted the ſame thing; that their 
followers had univerſally corrupred the truth, and 
that He was now commiſſioned to reſtore it to the 
World. Was it to be wondered at, that a doctrine 
ſo ſpecious, and authoriſed by names, ſome or other 
of which were holden in the higheſt veneration, by 
every deſcription of his hearers, ſhould, in the hands 


„Gib. Vol. IX. p. 244. . 
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of a popular miſſionary, prevail ro the extent in 
which Mahomet ſucceeded by his pacific miniſtry? 
4. Of the inſtitution which Mahomer joined with 
this fundamental doctrine, and of the Koran in which 
that inititution is delivered, we diſcover, I think, 
two purpoſes that pervade the whole, viz. to make 
converts, and to make his converts ſoldiers. The 
following particulars, amongſt others, may be confi» 
dered as pretty evident indications of theſe deſigns : 

1. When Mahomet began to preach, his addrefs 
to the Jews, the Chriſtians, and to the Pagan Arabs, 
was, that the religion which he raught, was no other 
than what had been originally their own, © We be- 
© lieve in God, and that which hath been ſent down 
© unto us, and that which hath been ſent down 
* unto Abraham, and Iſmacl and Iſaac, and Jacob, 
© and the tribes, and that which was delivered unto 
« Moſes and Jeſus, and that which was delivered 
© nnto the prophets from the lord; we make no diſ- 
« tintion between any of them“ .“ © He hath or- 
dained you tne religion which he commanded Noah, 
and which we have revealed unto thee, O Moham- 
© med, and which we commanded Abraham, and 
* Moſes, and jcſus, frying, obſerve this religion, 
and be not divided therein+.* © He hath: choſen 
© you, and hath not impoſed on you any difficulty in 
the religion which he hath given you, the religion 
* of your father Abraham}.” 

2. The author of the Koran never ceaſcs from 
deſcribing the future anguiſh of unbelievers, their 
deſpair, regret, penitence, and torment. It is the 
point which he labours above all others. And theſe 
deſcriptions are conceived in terms, which will appear 
in no ſmall deyree impulſive, even to the modern 


„ Sale's Koran. c. ii. p. 17. + Ib. c. Ali. p. 393. 
+ Ib. c. xxii. p. 281. 
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reader of an Engliſh tranſlation. Doubtleſs they would 
operate with much greater force upon the minds of 
thoſe to whom they were immediately directed. The 
terror which they ſeem well calculated to inſpire, 
would be to many tempers a powerful application. 

3. On the other hand, his voluptuous paradiſe ; 
his robes of ſilk, his palaces of marble, his rivers 
and ſhades, his groves and couches, his wines, his 
dainties; and, above all, his ſeventy-two virgins aſ- 
ſigned to each of the faithful, of reſplendent beauty 
and eternal youth; intoxicated the i imaginations, and 
ſeized the paſſions, of his Eaſtern followers. 

4. But Mahomet's higheſt heaven, was reſerved 
for t thoſe who fought his battles, or expended their 
fortunes in his cauſe, © Thoſe believers who fit ſtill 
at home, not having any hurt, and thoſe who em- 

* ploy their fortunes and their perſons for the reli. 
gion of God, ſhall not be held equal. God hath 
preferred thoſe who employ their fortunes and their 
« perſons in that cauſe, to a degree above thoſe who 
* fir at home. God hath indeed promiſed every one 
* Paradiſe, but God hath preferred thoſe who fight 
* for the faith, before thoſe who ſit ſtill, by adding 
* unto them a great reward; by degrees of honour 
* conferred upon them from him, and by granting 
them forgiveneſs and mercy*.” Again, Do 
* reckon the giving drink to the pilgrims, and t : 
«viſiting of the holy temple, to be actions as merito- 
< rious as thoſe performed by him who believeth in 
God and the laſt day, and 4 hteth for the religion 
* of God? they ſhall not be 10 d equal with G 
They who have believed, and fled their country, 
* and employed their ſubſtance and their perſons in 
the defence of God's true religion, ſhall be in the 
© higheſt degree of honour with God; and theſe are 


* Sale's Koran, c. iv. p. 73. 
; they 
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they who ſhall be happy. The Lord ſendeth them 

good tidings of mercy from him, and of good will, 

* and of gardens wherein they ſhall enjoy laſting 

© pleaſures. They ſhall continue therein forever, for 

* with God is a great reward*.* And, once more, 

© Verily God hath purchaſed of the true believers 
their ſouls and their ſubſtance, promiſing them the 
* enjoyment of Paradiſe, on condition that they fight 
for the cauſe of God, whether they ſlay or be lain, 
the promiſe for the ſame is aſſuredly due, by the 
law and the goſpel and the Koran f . 

5. His doctrine of predeſtination was applicable, 
and was applied by him, to the ſame purpoſe of for- 
ringing and of exalting the courage of his adherents, 
If any thing of the matter had happened unto us, 
© we had not been ſlain here. Anſwer, if ye had 
© been in your houſes, verily they would have gone 
« forth to fight, whoſe ſlaughter was decreed to the 
places where they died 5. 

6. In warm regions, the appetite of the ſexes is 
ardent, che paſſion for inebriating liquors moderate. 
In compliance with this diſtinction, although Maho- 
met laid a reſtraint upon the drinking of wine, in 
the uſe of women he allowed an almoſt unbounded 
indulgence. Four wives, with the liberty of chang- 
ing them at pleaſure||, together with the perſons of 
all his captives, was an irreſiſtible bribe to an 


+ * Sale's Koran, c. ix. p 151, + Ib. p. 164. 


t * The ſword (faith Mahomet) is the key of heaven and of 
hell; a drop of blood ſhed in the cauſe of God; a night ſpent 
* in arms, is of more avail than two months of faſting or prayer. 
* Whoſoever falls in battle, his ſins are forgiven at the day of 
« judgment ; his wounds ſhall be reſplendent as vermilion, and 
* odoriferous as muſk, and the loſs of his limbs ſhall be ſupplied 
. by the wings of angels and cherubim.“ Gibb, Vol. IX. p. 
256, 


C. iii. 54. C. iv. p. 63. q Gibb. p. 255. 
Arabian 
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Arabian warrior. God is minded,“ ſays he, ſpeak. 
ing of this very ſubject, to make his religion light 


© unto you, for man was -reated weak,” How dif. 


ferent this from the unaccommodating purity of the 
goſpel ? How would Mahomet have ſucceeded with 
the Chriſtian leſſon in his mouth, Whoſoever look. 


eth on a woman to luſt after her, hath committed 


* adultery with her already in his heart.“ It muſt 
he added, that Mahomet did not venture upon the 
prohibition of wine, till the fourth year of the He- 


gira, or the feventeenth of his miſhon “, when his 


military ſucceſſes had completely eſtabliſhed his au- 
thority. The ſame obſervation holds of the faſt of 
the Ramadan+, and of the moſt laborious part of 
his inſtitution, the pilgrimage to Meccat. 

What has hitherto been collected from the re- 
cords of the Muſſulman hiſtory, relates to the twelve 


or thirteen years of Mahomet's peaccable preaching, 


which part alone of his life and enterpriſe admits of 
the ſmalleſt compariſon with the origin of Chriſti- 
anity. A new ſcene is now unfolded. The city of 
Medina, diſtant about ten days journey from Mecca, 
was at that time diſtracted by fl 

tions of two hoſtile tribes. Theſe feuds were exaſ- 


perated by the mutual perſecutions of the Jews and 


Chriſtians, and of the different Chriſtian ſe&s by 


which the city was inhabited ||]. The religion of 
Mahomet preſented, in ſome meaſure, a point of 
union or compromiſe to theſe divided opinions. It 


* Mod, Un. Hiſt. Vol. I. p. 126, 4 Ib. p. 112. 
This latter, however, already prevailed — the Arabs, 
and had grown out of their exceſhve veneration for the Caaba. 


Mahomet's law, in this reſpect, was rather a compliance than 


an innovation 5. 


Mod. Un. Hiſt. Vol. I. p. 100. 


5 Sale's Prelim. p. 112. 
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embraced the principles which were common to them 
all, Each party ſaw in it an honourable acknow- 
ledgment of the fundamental truth of their own ſyſ- 
tem. To the Pagan Arab, ſomewhat imbued with 
the ſentiments and knowledge of his Jewiſh or Chriſ- 
tian fellow citizen, it offered no_oftenſive, or very 
improbable theology. This recommendation pro- 
cured to Mahometaniſm a more favourable reception 
at Medina, than its author had been able, by twelve 
years painful endeavours, to obtain for it at Mecca. 
Vet, after all, the progreſs of the religion was in- 
conſiderable, His miſſionary could only collect a 
congregation of forty perſons*. It was not a reli- 
gious, but a political aſſociation, which ultimately 
introduced Mahomet into Medina. Haraſſed, as it 
ſhould ſeem, and diſguſted by the long continuance 
of factions and diſputes, the inhabitants of that city 
| ſaw an the admiſſion of the prophet's authority, a 
reſt from the miſeries which they had ſuffered, and 
a ſuppreſſion of rhe violence and fury which they 
had learnt to condemn. After an embaſly therefore, 
compoſed of believers and unbelievers, and of per- 
ſons of both tribes, with whom a ircaty was con- 
cluded of ſtrict alliance and ſupport, Mahomet made 
his public entry, and was received as the ſovereign 
of Medina. 
From this time, or ſoon after this time, the im- 
poſtor changed his language and his conduct. Ha- 
ving now a town at his command, where to arm his 
party, and to head them with ſecurity, he enters 
upon new councils. He now pretends that a divine 
commiſſion is given to him to attack the infidels, to 
_ deſtroy idolatry, and to ſet up the true faith by the 
ſword f. An early victory over a very ſuperior force, 


* + Mod, Un. Hiſt, Vol. I. p.85. © Ib. p. 88. 
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atchieved by conduct and bravery, eſtabliſhed the 


renown of his arms, and of his perſonal character “. 
Every year after this was marked by battles or aſſaſ- 
ſinations. Thc nature and activity of Mahomet's 
future exertions may be eſtimated from the compu. 
tation, that, in the nine following years of his life 
he commanded his army in perſon in eight genera 
engagements , and undertook, by himſelf or his 
lieutenants, fifty military enterpriſes. 

From this time, we have nothing left to account 
for, but that Mahomet ſhould collect an army, that 
his army ſhould conquer, and that his religion ſhould 
proceed together with his conqueſts. The ordinary 
experience of human affairs, leaves us little to won- 

der at, in any of theſe effects; and they were like- 
wiſe each aflited by peculiar facilities. From all 
ſides, the roving Arabs crouded around the ſtandard 
of religion and plunder, of freedom and victory, of 
arms and rapine. Beſide the highly painted joys of 


a carnal paradiſe, Mahomet rewarded his followers 


in this world with a liberal diviſion of the ſpoils, and 
with the perſons of their female captives}. The 
condition of Arabia, occupied by ſmall independent 
tribes, expoſed it to the progreſs of a firm and reſo- 
lute army. After the reduction of his native penin- 


ſula, the weakneſs alſo of the Roman provinces on 


the North and the Weſt, as well as the diſtracted 
ſtate of the Perſian empire on the Eaſt, facilitated 
the ſucceſsful invaſion of neighbouring countries. 
That Mahomet's conqueſts ſhould carry his religion 
along with them, will excite little ſurpriſe, when we 
know the eonditions which he propoſed to the van- 
quiſhed. Death or converſion was the only choice 


* Victory of Bedr. ib. p. 106. 
+ Un. Hiſt, Vol. I. p. 25. 1 Gibb. Vol. IX. p. 255. 
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offered to idolaters. * Strike off their heads; ſtrike 
off all the ends of their fingers ; * kill the idolaters, 
* whereſoever ye ſhall find them.“ To the Jews 
and Chriſtians was left the ſomewhat milder alterna- 
tive, of ſubjcction and tribute, if they perſiſted in 
their own religion, or of an equal participation in 
the rights and liberty, the honours and privileges, 
of the faithful, if they embraced the religion of their 
conquerors, * Ye Cbriſtian dogs, you know your 
option; the Koran, the tribute, or the ſword}.” 
The corrupt ſtate of Chriſtianity in the ſeventh cen- 
tury, and the contentions of its ſets, unhappily fo 
fell in with men's care of their ſafety, or their for- 
tunes, as to induce many to forſake its profeſſion. 
Add to all which, that Mahomet's victories not only 
operated by the natural eſſect of conqueſt, but that 
they were conſtantly repreſented, bath to his friends 
and enemies, as divine declarations in his favour. 
Succeſs was evidence, Proſperity carried with it not 
only influence but proof. Ye have already,“ ſays 
he, after the battle of Bedr, had a miracle ſhown 
you, in two armies which attacked each other; 
one army fought for God's true religion, but the 
other were infidels$.* Again, © ye flew not thoſe 
© who were ſlain at Bedr, but God flew them. If 
© ye deſire a deciſion of the matter between us, now _ 
* bath a deciſion come unto you ||.” os 

Many more paſſages might be collected out of the 
Koran to the ſame effect. But they are unneceſſary. 
The ſucceſs of Mahomctaniſm during this and indeed 
every future period of its hiſtory, bears ſo little re- 
ſemblance to the carly propagation of Chriſtianity, 


* BSale's Koran, c. viii, p. 140. f Ib. e. ix. p. 149, + 

t Gibd. ib. p. 337. Sale's Kor. c. iii. p. 30. 
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that no inference whatever can juſtly be drawn from 
it to the prejudice of the Chriſtian argument. For 
what are we comparing ? A Galilean peaſant, accom- 
panied by a few fiſhermen, with a conqueror at the 
head of his army. We compare Jeſus, without 
force, without power, without ſupport, without 
one external circumſtance of attraction or influence, 
1 againſt the prejudices, the learning, the 
nerarchy of his country, againſt the ancient religious 
opinions, the pompous religious rites, the philoſo- 
phy, the wifdom, the authority of the Roman em- 
pirc, in the moſt poliſhed and enlightened period of 
Its exiſtence, with Mahomet making his way amongſt 
Arabs ; collecting followers in the midſt of conqueſts 
and triumphs, in the darkeſt ages and countries of 
the world, and when ſucceſs in arms not only ope- 
rated by that command of men's wills and perſons 
which attends proſperous undertakings, but was 
conſidered as a ſure teſtimony of divine approbation. 
That multitudes, perſuaded ty this argument, ſhould 
join the train of a victorious chief; that (till greater 
multitudes ſhould, without any argument, bow down 
before irreſiſtible power, is a conduct in which we 
cannot ſce much to ſurpriſe us; in which we can 
ſee nothing that reſembles the cauſes, by which the 
eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity was effected. 

'The ſucceſs therefore of Mahometaniſm ſtands not 
in the way of this important concluſion, that the 
propagation of Cy in the manner and under 
the circumſtances in which it was propagated, is an 
unique in the hiſtory of its ſpecies. A Jewiſh peaſant 
overthrew the religion of the world. | 

I have, nevertheleſs, placed the prevalency of 
the religion amongſt the auxillary arguments of its 
truth ; becauſe, whether ir had prevailed or not, or 
whether its prevalency can or cannot be accounted 

| | for, 
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for, the direct argument remains ſtill. It is ſtill 
true, that a great number of men, upon the ſport, 
perſonally connected with the hiſtory and with the 
author of the religion, were induced by what they 
heard and ſaw and knew, not only to change their 
former opinions, but to give up their time and facri- 
fice their eaſe, to traverſe ſeas and kingdoms withour 
reſt and without wearineſs, to commit themſelves to 
extreme dangers, to undertake inceſſant toils, to 
undergo grievous ſufferings, and all this, ſolely in 
- conſequence, and in ſupport, of their belief of 
fats, which, if true, eſtabliſh the truth of rhe reli- 
gion 3 which, if falſe, they muſt have known to 
be ſo. 


Bb 2 PART 
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A BRIEF CONSIDERATION OF SOME POPULAR 
OBJECTIONS. 


o 


CHAP. 1. 


The Diſcrepancies between the ſeveral Goſpels. 


I KNOW not a more raſh or unphilo- 
ſophical conduct of the underſtanding, than to reject 
the ſubſtance of a ſtory, by reaſon of ſome diverſity 
in the circumſtances with which it is related. The 
uſual character of human teſtimony is ſubſtantial 
truth under circumſtantial variety. This is what the 
daily experience of courts of juſtice teaches, When 
accounts of a trauſaction come from rhe mouths of 
different witneſſes, it is ſeldom that it is not poſſible 
to pick out apparent or real inconſiſtencies between 
them. Theſe inconſiſtencies are ſtudioufly diſplayed 
by an adverſe pleader, but oftentimes with little im- 
preſſion upon the minds of the judges. On the con- 
trary, a cloſe and minute agreement induces the ſuſ- 
picion of confederacy and fraud. When written 
hiſtories touch upon the ſame ſcenes of action, the 
compariſon almoſt always affords ground for a like 

Bb 3 reEection. 
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refleftion, Numerous, and ſometimes important, 
variations preſent themſelves ; not ſeldom alfo, ab- 
ſolute and final contradictions; yet neither one nor 
the other are deemed ſufficient to ſhake rhe credibi. 
liry of the main fact. The embaſly of the Jews 10 
deprecate the exccution of Claudian's order to place 
his ſtatue in their temple, Philo places in harveſt, 
Joſephus in ſeed time; both contemporary writers. 
No reader is led by this inconſiſtency to doubt, whe- 
ther ſuch an embaſſy was ſent, or whether ſuch an 
order was given. Our own hiſtory ſupplies exam- 
ples of the fame kind. In the account of the Mar. 
quis of Argyle's death in the reign of Charles the 
Second, we have a very remarkable contradiction. 
Lord Clarendon relates that he was condemned to 
be hanged, which was performed the ſame day; on 
the contrary, Burner, Woodrow, Heath, Echard, 
agree that he was beheaded ; and that he was con- 
demned upon the Saturday, and executed upon the 
Monday“. Was any reader of Engliſh hiſtory ever 
ſceptic enough, to raiſe from hence a queſtion, 
Whether the Marquis of Argyle was execured, or 
not? Yet this ought to be left in uncertainty, ac- 
cording to the principles upon which the Chriſtian 


hiſtory has ſometimes been attacked. Dr. Middle- 


ron contended, that the different hours of the day 
aſſigned to the crucifixion of Chriſt by John and the 
other evangeliſts, did not admit of the reconcilement 
which learned men had propoſed ; and then con- 
cludes the diſcuſſion with this hard remark ; We 
* muſt be forced, with ſeveral of the critics, to leave 
© the difficulty juſt as we found it, chargeable with 
all the conſequences of manifeſt inconſiſtency f. 


„ See Biog. Britan. 


+ Middleton's Reflections anſwered by Benſon. Hiſt. Chriſ. 
Vol, III. p. 50. 


But 
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But what are theſe conſequences? by no means the 
diſcrediting of the hiſtory as to the principal fact, by 
a repugnancy (even ee that repugnancy not 
to be reſolvable into different modes of computation) 
in the time of the day, in which it is {aid to have 
taken place. | 

A great deal of the diſcrepancy, obſervable in 
the goſpels, ariſes from omiſſiun; from a fact or a 
paſſage of Chriſt's life being noticed by one writer, 
which is unnoticed by another. Now omiſhon is 
at all times a very uncertain ground of objection. 
We perceive it, not only in the compariſon of dif- 
ferent writers, but even in the ſame writer, when 
compared with himſelf. There are a great many 
particulars, and ſome of them of importance, men- 
tioned by Joſcphus in his antiquities, which, as we 
ſhould have ſuppoſed, ought to have been put down 
by him in their place in his Jewiſh wars“. Sucto- 
nius, Tacitus, Dio Caſſius, have, all three, written 
of the reign of Tiberius. Each has mentioned many 
things omitted by the reſt f, yet no objection is from 
thence taken to the reſpective credit of their hiſtories. 
We have in our own times, if there were not ſome- 
thing indecorous in the compariſon, the life of an 
eminent perſon, written by three of his friends, in 
which there is very great variety in the incidents 
ſelected by them, ſome apparent, and perhaps ſome 
real contradictions; yet without any impeachment 
of the ſubſtantial truth of their accounts, of the au- 
thenticity of the books, the competent information 
or general fidelity of the writers, # 

But theſe diſcrepancies will be ſtill more numerous, 
when men- do not write hiſtories, but memoirs; 
which is perhaps the true name, and proper deſcrip- 
tion of our goſpels: that is, when they do not un- 


* Lard, Part I. Vol. II. p. 735, etſeq. + Ib. p. 743. 
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derrake, or even meant to deliver, in order of time, 
a regular and complete account of all the things of 
importance, which the perſon, who is the ſubject 
of rheir hiſtory, did or ſaid ; but only, out of many 
ſimilar ones, to give ſuch paſſages, or ſuch actions 
and diſcourſes, as offered themſelves more immedi- 
ately to their attention, came in the way of their 
enquiries, occurred to their recollection, or were 
ſuggeſted by their particular deſign at the time of 

writing. | 
This particular deſign may appear ſometimes, but 
not always, nor often. Thus 1 think that the par- 
ticular defign which Sr. Matthew had in view whillt 
he wos writing the hiſtory of the reſurrection, was 
to atteſt the faithful performance of Chriſt's promiſe 
to his diſciples to go before them into Galilee ; be- 
cauſe he alone, except Mark, who ſeems to have 
taken it from him, has recorded this promiſe, and 
he alone has confined his narrative to that ſingle ap- 
pearance to the diſciples which fulfilled it. It was 
the preconcerted, the great and moſt public man- 
feſtation of onr Lord's perfon, It was the thing 
which* dwelt upon St. Marthew's mind, and he 
adapted his narrative ro it. But, that there is no- 
thing in St. Matthew's language, which negatives 
other appearances, or which imports that this his 
appearance to his diſciples in Galilee, in purſuance 
of his promiſe, was his firſt or only appearance, is 
made pretty evident by St. Mark's gofpel, which 
uſed the ſame terms concerning the appearance in 
Galilee as St. Matthew uſes, yet itſelf records two 
other appearances prior to this: Go your way, tell 
his difciples and Peter, that he goeth before you 
into Galilee, then ſhall ye ſee him as he ſaid unto 
© you.” (xvi. 7.) We might be apt to infer from 
theſe words, that this was the firſt time they were 
to ſce him: at leaſt, we might infer it, with as — 
6 reaſon 
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reaſon as we draw the inference from the ſame words 
in Matthew; yet the hiſtorian himſelf did not per- 
ccive that he was leading his readers to any ſuch 
concluſion; for, in the twelfth and two following 
verſes of this chapter, he informs us of two ap- 
pearanc:s, which, by comparing the order of events, 
are ſhewn to have been prior to the appearance in 
Galilee. © fle appeared in another form unto two 
of them, as they walked, and went into the 
country; and they went and told it unto the re- 
« fidue, neither believed they them: afterwards he 
© appeared unto the eleven as they far at meat, 
and upbraided them with their unbelief, beeauſe 
© they belicved not them that had ſeen him after he 
vas riſen, 

Probably the fame obſervation, concerning the 
particular deſign which guided the hiſtorian, may 
be of uſe in comparing many other paſſuges of the 
goſpels. We | 


CHAP. IE 


Erroneous Opinions imputed to the Apoſtles. 
* | 


A SPECIES of candour which is ſhewn 
towards every other book, is ſometimes refuſed to 
the ſcriptures ; and that is, the placing of a diftinc- 
tion between judgment and teſtimony. We do not 
uſually queſtion the credit of a writer, by reaſon of 
any opinion he may have delivered upon ſabjects, 
unconnetted with his evidence; and even upon fub-. 
jets, connected with his account, or mixed with it 

in 
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in the ſame diſcourſe or writing, we naturally ſepa- 
rate facts from opinions, teſtimony from obſervation, 
narrative from argument. 
Io apply this equitable conſideration to the Chrif. 
tian records, much controverſy, and much objection 
has been raiſed, concerning the quotations of the 
Old Teſtament found in the New; ſome of which 
quotations, it is ſaid, are applied in a ſenſe, and to 
events, apparently different ſrom that which they 
bear, and from thoſe to which they belong, in the 
original. It is probable to my apprehenſion, that 
many af thoſe quotations were intended by the wri- 
ters of the New Teſtament as nothing more than 
accommodations, They quoted paſſages of their 
ſcripture, which ſuited, and fell in with, the occa- 
fion before them, without always undertaking to 
aſſert, that the occaſion was in the view of the au- 
thor of the words. Such accommodations of paſ- 
ſages from old authors, from books eſpecially, which 
are in every one's hands, are common with writers 
of all countries; but in none, perhaps, were more 
to be expected, than in the writings of the Jews, 
whoſe literature was almoſt entirely confined to their 
ſcriptures. Thoſe prophecies which are alleged 
with more ſolemnity, and which are accompanied 
with a preciſe declaration, that they originally re- 
ſpeed the event then related, are, I think, truly 
alleged. But were it otherwiſe ; is the judgment of 
the writers of the New Teſtament, in interpreting 
paſſages of the Old, or ſometimes, perhaps, in re- 
ceiving eſtabliſhed interpretations, ſo conneQted, 
either with their veracity, or with their means of 
information concerning what was paſſing in rheir 
own times, as that a critical miſtake, even were it 
clearly made out, ſhould overthrow their hiſtorical 
credit — Does it diminiſh it? Has it any thing to 
do with it ? 

Another 
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Another error, imputed to the firſt Chriſtians, 
was the expected approach of the day of judgment. 
I would introduce this objection, by a remark, upon 
what appears to me a ſomewhat ſimilar example. 
Our Saviour, ſpeaking to Peter of John, ſaid, If 
„ will that he tarry till 1 come, what is that to 
© thee*.” Theſe words, we find; have been ſo mil- 
conſtrued, as that a report' from thence, went 
abroad among the brethren, that that diſciple: 
© ſhould not die.” Suppoſe that this had come down 
to us amongſt the prevailing opinions of the early 
Chriſtians, and that the particular circumſtance, 
from which the miſtake ſprung, had been loſt (which 
humanly ſpeaking was moſt likely to have been the 
caſe) ſome, at this day, would have been ready to 
regard and quote the error, as an impeachment of 
the whole Chriſtian ſyſtem. Yet with how little 
juſtice ſuch a concluſion would have been drawn, or 
rather ſuch a preſumption taken up, the information, 
which we happen to poſſeſs, enables us now to per- 
ceive. To thoſe who think that the ſcriptures lead 
us to believe, that the carly Chriſtians, and even 
the apoſtles, expected the approach of rhe day of 
judgment in their own times, the ſame reflection will 
occur, as that which we have made, with reſpe& 
to the more partial perhaps and temporary but {till 
no leſs ancient error, concerning the duration of St. 
John's life. It was an error, it may be likewiſe ſaid, 
which would effectually hinder thoſe, who entertain- 
ed it, from acting the part of impoſtors. 

The difficulty which attends the ſabje& of the 
preſent chapter, is contained in this queſtion; if we 
once admit the fallibility of the apoſtolic judgment, 
where are we to ſtop, or in what can we rely upon 
it? 'To which queſtions, as arguing with unbelievers, 


* John xzi. 23. 
and 
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and as arguing for the ſubſtantial truth of the Chriſ. 
tian hiſtory, and for that alone, it is competent to 
the advocare of Chriſtianity to reply, Give me the 
apoſtles” teſtimony, and I do not ſtand in need of 
their judgment; give me the facts, and I have com- 
plete ſecurity for cvery concluſion I want. 

But, although I think, that it is competent to the 
Chriſlian apologiſt to return this anſwer ; I do nor 
think that it is the only anſwer which the objection 
is capable of receiving. The two following cautions, 
founded, I apprehend, in the moſt reaſonable dif- 
tinct ioos, will exclude all uncertainty upon this head, 
which can be attended with danger. 

Firſt, to ſeparate what was the object of the apoſ- 
tolic miſſion, and declared by them to be ſo, from 
what was extrancous to it, or only incidentally con- 
need with it. Of points clearly extrancous to the 
religion, nothing need be ſaid. Of points inciden- 
tally connected with it, ſomething may be added, 
Demoniacal poſſeſhon is one of theſe points: con- 
cerning the reality of which, as this place will not 
admit the examination, or even the production of 
the arguments, on either ſide of the queſtion, it 
would be arrogance in me to deliver any judgment. 
And it is unneceflary. For what I am concerned to 
obſerve is, that even they, who think that it was a 
general, but erroneous opinion, of thoſe times; and 
that the writers of the New Teſtament, in common 
with other Jewiſh writers of that age, fell into the 
manner of ſpeaking and of thinking upon the ſubject, 
which then univerſally prevailed ; need not be alarm- 
ed by the conceſſion, as though they had any thing 
to fear from it, for the truth of Chriſtianity. The 
doftrine was not what Chriſt brought into the world. 
It appears in the Chriſtian records, incidentally and 
accidentally, as being the ſubſiſting opinion of the 
age and gountry in which his miniſtry was * 

t 
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It was no part of the object of his revelation, to 
regulate men's opinions, concerning the action of 
ſpiritual ſubſtances upon animal bodies. At any rate, 
it is unconnected with teſtimony. If a dumb perſon 
was by a word reſtored to the uſe of his ſpeech, it 
ſignifies little to what cauſe the dumbneſs was aſcribed: 
and the like of every other cure, wrought upon thoſe 
who are ſaid to have been poſſeſſed. The malady 
Was real, the cure was real, whether the popular 
explication of the cauſe was well founded, or not. 
The matter of fact, the change, ſo far as ir was an 
obj-& of ſenſe, or of teſtimony, was in either caſe 
the ſame. | 
Secondly, that, in reading the apoſtolic wricings, 
we diſtinguiſh between their doctrines and their argu- 
ments. Their doctrines came to them by revelation, 
properly ſo called ; yer, in propounding theſe doc- 
rrines in their writings or diſcourſes, they were wont 
ro illuſtrate, ſupport and enforce them, by ſach ana- 
Jogies, arguments, and conſiderations, as their own 
thoughts ſuggeſted, Thus the call of the Gentiles, 
that is, the admiſſion of the Gentiles to the Chriſtian 
profeſſion without a previous ſubjection to the law of 
Moſes, was imparted to the apoſtles by revelation; 
and was atteſted by the miracles which attended the 
Chriſtian miniſtry amongſt them, The apoſtles* own 
aſſurance of the matter, reſted upon this foundation. 
Nevertheleſs, St. Paul, when treating of the ſubje&; 
offers a great variety of topics in its proof and vin- 
dication. Ihe doctrine itſelf muſt be received ; but 
is it neceſſary, in order to defend Chriſtianity, to 
defend the propricty of every compariſon, or the 
validity of every argument, which rhe apoſtle has 
brought into the diſcuſſion? The ſame” obſervation 
applies to ſome other inſtances; and is, in my opi- 
nion, very well founded. When divine writers 
* argue upon any point, we are always hound to 


believe 
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© believe the concluſions that their reaſonings end in, 
as parts of divine revclation ; but we are not bound 
to be able to make out, or even to aſſent to, all 


the premiſes made uſe of by them, in their whole 


extent, unlcſs it appear plainly, that they affirm 
© the premiſes as expreſ. ly as they do the concluſions 
proved by them“. 


CHAP. II. 


The connection of Chriſtianity with the Jewiſh 
| Hiſtory. 


oss, our Saviour aſſumes 
the divine origin of the Moſaic inſtitution: and, 
independently of his authority, I conceive it to be 
very difficult to aſſign any other cauſe for the com- 
mencement or exiſtence of that inſtitution ; eſpe- 
cially for the ſingular circumſtance of the Jews ad- 
hering to the unity, when every other people flid 
into polytheiſm ; for their being men in religion, 
children in every thing elſe ; behind other nations 
in the arts of peace and war, ſuperior to the moſt 
improved, in their ſentiments and doctrines relating 


to the deityf. Undoubtedly, alſo, our Saviour 


recognizes the prophetic character of many of their 


* Burnet's Expoſ. art. 6. 
+ * In the doctrines, for example, of the unity, the eternity» 
* the omnipotence, the omniſcience, the omnipreſence, the wiſ- 
dom and the goodneſs of God; in their opinions concerning 
* providence, and the creation, preſervation and government 
* of the world,” Campbell on Mir, p. 207. 
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ancient writers. So far, therefore, we are bound, 
as Chriſtians, to go. But ro make Chriſtianity an- 
ſwerable, with its life, for the circumſtantial truth 
of each ſeparate paſſage of the Old Teſtament, the 
genuineneſs of every book, the information, fidelity, 
and judgment of every writer in it, is to bring, I 
will not ſay great, but unneceſlary difficulties, into 
the whole ſyſtem. Theſe books were univerſally 
read and received by the Jews of our Saviour's time. 
He and his apoſtles, in common with all other Jews, 

referred to them, alluded to them, uſed them. Vet, 
except where he expreſsly aſeribes a divine authority 
to particular predictions, 1 do not know that we can 
ſtrictly draw any concluſion from the books being ſo 
uſed and applied, beſide the proof, which it unqueſ- 
tionably is, of their notoriety and reception at that 
time. In this view, our ſcriptures afford a valuable 
teſtimony to thoſe of the Jews. But the nature of 
this teſtimony ought to be underſtood. It is ſurely 
very different from, what it is ſometimes repreſented 
to be, a ſpecific ratification of cach particular fa& 
and opinion; and not only of each particular fact, 
but of the motives aſſigned for every action, together 
with the judgment of praiſe or diſpraiſe beſtowed 
upon them. St. James, in epiſtle“, ſays, * Ye have 
heard of the patience of Job, and have ſeen the 
© end of the Lord.“ Notwithſtanding this text, the 
reality of Job's hiſtory, and even the exiſtence of 
ſuch a perſon, has been always deemed a fair ſubje& 
of enquiry and diſcuſſion amongſt Chriſtian divines. 
St. James's authority is conſidered as good evidence 
of the book of Job at that time, and of its reception 
by the Jews, and of nothing more. St. Paul, in 
t.is ſecond cpiitle to Timothy+, has this ſimilitude, 
Now, as Jannes and Jambres withſtood Moſes, ſo 


. + iii. 8. 


do 
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+ do theſe alſo reſiſt the truth, Theſe names arc 
not found in the Old Teſtament, And it is uncertain, 
whether St. Paul took them from ſame apocryphal 
writing then extant, or from tradition, But no one 
ever imagined that St. Paul is here aſſerting the 
authority of the writing, if it was a written account 
which he quoted, or making himſelf anſwcrable for 
the authenticity of the tradition ; much leſs, that he 
ſo involves himſelf with either of theſe queſtions, as 
that the credit of his own hiſtory and miſſion ſhould 
depend upon the fact, Whether Jannes and Jim res 
withſtood Moſcs, or not. For what reaſon a more 
rigorous interpretation ſhould be put upon other 
references, it is difficult to know. I do not mean, 
that other paſſages of the Jewiſh biſtory ſtand upon 
no better evidence than the hiſtory of Job, or of 
Jannes and Jambres, (I think much otherwiſe), but 
mean, that a reference in the New Teſtament, to 
a paſſage in the Old, does not ſo fix its autho- 
rity, as to exclude all enquiry into its credibility, or 
into the ſeparate reaſons upon which that credibility 
is founded; and that it is an unwarrantable, as well as 
unſafe rule to lay down concerning the Jewiſh hiſtory, 


what was never laid down concerning any other, that 


either every particular of it muſt be true, or the 
whale falſe. 

I have thought it neceſſary to ſtate this point ex- 
plicitly, becauſe a faſhion revived by Voltaire, and 
purſued by the diſciples of his ſchool, ſeems to have 
much prevailed of Jate, of attacking Chriſtianity 
through the ſides of Judaiſm. Some objections of 
this claſs are founded in miſconiirudtion, ſome in 
exaggeration ; but all proceed upon a ſuppoſition, 
which has not been made out by argument, that the 
atteſtation, which the author and firſt teachers of 
Chriſtianity gave to the divine miſſion of Moſes and 
the prophets, extends to every point and portion pf 
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the Jewiſh hiſtory ; and ſo extends, as ro make Chriſ- 
tianity reſponſible, in its own credibility, for the 
circumſtantial truth, I had almoſt ſaid, for the critical 


exactneſs, of every narrative contained in the Old 
Teſtament. 


CHAP. IV. 


Rejection of Chriſtianity. 


Wa acknowledge that the Chriſtian 
religion, although it converted great numbers, did 
not produce an univerſal, or even a general convic- 
tion in the minds of men, of the age and countries 
in which it appeared. And this want of a more 
complete and extenſive ſucceſs, is called the rejedion 
of the Chriſtian hiſtory and miracles; and has been 
thought by ſome, to form a ſtrong obje&ion to the 
reality of the facts which the hiſtory contains. 

The matter of the objection divides itſelf into 
two parts, as it relates to the Jews, and as it relates 
to Heathen nations; becauſe the minds of theſe two 
deſcriptions of men, may have been, with reſpect to 
Chriſtianity, under the influence of very different 
cauſes, The caſe of the Jews, inaſmuch as our 
Saviour's miniſtry was originally addreſſed to them, 
offers itſelf firſt to our conſideration. 

Now, upon the ſubje& of the truth of the Chriſ- 
nan religion, with us there is but one queſtion, viz. 
whether the miratles were actually wrought ? From 
acknowledging the miracles, we paſs inſtantancouſly 
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to the acknowledoament of the whole. No doubt 
lies betycen the premiſes and the concluſion. If we 
believe the works, or any one of them, we believe in 
Jeſus. And this order of reaſoning is become fo 
univerſal and familiar, that we do not —_ appre- 
hend how it could ever have been otherwiſe. Yet 
it appears to me perfectly certain, that the ſtate of 
thought, in the miad of a Jew of our Saviour's age, 
was totally different from this. After allowing the 
reality of the miracle, he had a great deal to do to 
perſuade himfelf that Jeſns was the Meſſiah. This 
is clearly intimated by various paſſages of the goſpel 
hiſtory. It appears that, in the apprehenſion of the 
writers of the New Teſtament, the miracles did not 
irrefiſtibly carry, even thoſe who ſaw them, to the 
concluſion intended to be drawn from them; or fo 
compel aſſent, as 10 leave no room for ſuſpence, for 
the excerciſe of candour, or the effects of prejudice. 
And to this point at leaſt, the evangeliſts may be 
allowed to be good witneſſes; becauſe it is a point, 
in which exaggeration or diſguiſe would have been 
the other way. Their accounts, if they could be 
ſuſpected of falſhood, would rather have magnified, 
than diminiſhed; the effects of the miracles. 

John vii. 21, 31. »Jeſus anſwered, and ſaid unto 
them, Il have done one work, and ye all marvel— 
if a man on the Sahbath-day receive circumciſion; 
that the law of Mofes ſhould not be broken, are ye 
angry at me, becauſe I have made a man every whit 
whole on the Sabbath-day ? Judge not according to 


the appearance, but judge righteous judgment. Then 


ſaid ſome of them of Jeruſalem, is not this he whom 
they ſeek to kill? but lo, be fpeaksth boldly, and 
they ſiy nothing to him; do the rulers know indeed 
that this is the very Chriſt? howbeit toe kno this 
man, whence he is; but, when Chri/t cometh, no 
nan knoweth whence? he is. Then cried Jeſus in the 
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temple as he taught, ſaying, ye both know me, and 
ye know whence Tam; and I am not come of myſelf, 
but he that ſent me is true, whom ye know not; but 
know him, for I am from him, and he hath ſeut 
me. Then they ſought to take him, but no man 
laid hands on him becauſc his hour was not yet come; 
and many of the people believed on him, and ſaid, 
when Chriſt cometh, will he do more miracles than 
thoſe which this man hath done? 

Ibis paſſage is very obſervable, Ir exhibits the 
. reaſoning of different ſorts of perſons upon the occa- 
ſion of a miracle, which perſons of all forts are re- 
preſented to have acknowledged as real, One ſort 
of men thought, that there was ſomething very ex- 
traordinary in all this; hut that {till Jeſus could not 
be the Chriſt, becauſe there was a circumſtance in 
his appearance which militated with an opinion 
concerning Chriſt, in which they had been brought 
up, and of the truth of which, it is probable, they 
had never entertained a particle cf doubt, viz. that 
* when Chriſt cometh no man knoweth whence: he 
* is.” Another ſort were inclined to believe him io 
be the Meſſiah. But even theſe did not argue as we 
ſhould ; did not conſider the miracle as of itſelf deci- 
live of the queition, as what, if once allowed, ex- 
cluded all farther debate upon the ſubject, but found- 
cd their opinion upon a kind of comparative reaſon- 
ing, when Chriſt cometh, will he do more miracles 
than thoſe which this man hath done ?” 

Another paſſage in the ſame evangeliſt, and ob- 
ſcrvable for the ſame purpoſe, is that, in which he 
relates the reſurrection of Lazarus: * Jefus,” he tells 
us, (xi. 43, 44.) when he had thus ſpoken, cried 
* with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth; and he, 
© that was dead, came forth, bound hand and foot 
with grave clothes, and his face was bound about 
* with a napkin, Jeſus faith unto them, looſe him 
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and let him go.” One might have expected, that 
at leaſt all thoſe who ſtood by the ſepulchre, when 
Lazarus was raiſed, would have believed in Jeſus, 
Vet the evangeliſt does not ſo repreſent it. Then 
many of the Jews which came to Mary, and had 
© ſeen the things which jeſus did, believed on him; 
but ſome of them went their ways to the Phariſces, 
and told them what things Jeſus had done.” We 
cannot ſuppoſe that the evangeliſt meant, by rhis 
account, to leave his readers to imagine that any of 
the ſpectators doubted about the truth of the miracle. 
Far from it. Unqueſtionably he ſtates the miracle 
to have been fully allowed: yet the perfons who 
allowed it, were, according to his repreſentation, 
capable of retaining hoſtile ſentiments towards Jeſus. 
* Believing in Jeſus' was not only to believe that he 
wrought miracles, but that he was the Meſſiah. 
With ns there is no difference between thefe two 
things; with them there was the greateſt, And the 
difference is apparent in this tranſaction. If Sr. John 
has repreſented the conduct of the Jews upon this 
occaſion truly (and why he ſhould not I cannot tell, 
for it rather makes againſt him than for him) it ſhews 
clearly the principles upon which their judgment 
proceeded, Whether he has related the matter truly 
or not, the relation itſelf difcovers the writer's own 
opinion of thoſe principles, and that alone poſſeſſes 
conſiderable authority. In the next chapter, we 
have a refleQion of the evangeliſt, entirely ſuited to 
this (tate of the caſe; but though he had done ſo 
* many miracles before rhem, yet believed they not 
on him“.“ The evangeliſt does not mean to im- 
pute the defect of their belief to any doubt about 
the miracles, but to their nor perceiving, what all 
now ſufficiently perceive, and what they would have 
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perceived had not their underſtanding been govern- 
cd by ſtrong prejudices, the infallible atteſtation, 
which the works of Jeſus bore to the truth of his 
enſions. 

The ninth chapter of St. John's goſpel, contains 
a very circumſtantial account of the cure of a blind 
man; a miracle ſubmitted to all the ſcrutiny and ex- 
amination which a ſcepric could propoſe. If a mo- 
dern unbeliever had drawn up ihe interrogatories, 
they could hardly have been more critical or ſearch- 
ing. The account contains alſo a very curious con- 
ference between the Jewiſh rulers and the patient, 
in which the point for our preſent notice, is their 
reſiſtance of the force of the miracle, and of the 
concluſion to which it led, after they had failed in 
diſcrediting its evidence, * We know that God 
* ſpake unto Moſes, but as for this fellow we know 
not whence he is.“ That was the anſwer which 
ſet their minds at reſt, And by the help of much 
prejudice, . and great unwillingneſs to yield, it might 
do ſo. In the mind of the poor man reſtored to 
ſight, which was under no ſuch bias, felt no ſuch 
reluctance, the miracle had its natural operation. 
* Herein,” ſays he, is a marvellous thing, that ye 
* know not 85 whence he is, yet he hath opened 
mine eyes. Now we know that God heareth not 
* ſinners ; but if any man be a worſhipper of God, 
and docth his will, him he heareth. Since the 
* world began was it not heard, that any man opened 
* the eyes of one that was born blind, If this man 
* were not of God he could do nothing.“ We do 
not find, that the Jewiſh rulers had any other reply 
to make to this defence, than that which authority 
is ſometimes apt to make to argument, doeſt thou 
teach us ?” 

If it ſhall be enquired how a turn of thought, ſo 
different from what prevails at preſent, ſhould ob- 
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rain currency with the ancient Jews, the anſwer is 
found in two opinions, which are proved to have 
ſubſiſted in that age and country. The one was, 
their expectation of a Meſſiah, of a kind totally con- 
trary to what the appcarance of Jeſus beſpoke him 
to be; the other, their perſuaſion of the agency of 
demons in the production of ſupcrnatural effects. 
Theſo opinions are not ſuppoſed by us for the purpoſe 
of argument, but are evidently recognized in the 
Jewiſh writings, as well as in ours, And it ought 
Moreover to be conſidered, that in theſe opinions 
the Jews of that age had been from their infancy 
brought up; that they were opinions the grounds 
of which they had probably few of them enquired 
into, and of the truth of which they entertained no 
doubt. And I think that theſe two opinions con- 
jointly afford an explanation of their conduct. The 
firſt put them upon ſecking out ſome cxcuſe to them- 
ſelves, for not receiving Jcſus in the character in 
which he claimed to be received; and the ſecond 
ſupplied them with juſt ſuch an excuſe as they want- 
ed, Let Jeſus work what miracles he would, ſtill 
the anſwer was in readineſs, * that he wrought them 
by the aſſiſtance of Beelzebub.” And to this an- 
{wer ro reply could be made, but that which our 
Saviour did make, by ſhowing that the tendency of 
his miſſion was ſo adverſe to the views with which 
this Being was, by the objectors themſelves, ſuppoſed 
to act, that it could not reaſonably be ſuppoſed that 
he would aſſiſt in carrying it on. The power dif- 
played in the miracles did not alone refutc the Jewiſh 
ſolution, becauſe, the interpoſition of inviſthle agents 
being once admitted, it is impoſhible to aſcertain the 
limits by which their efficiency is circumſcribed. We 
of this day may be diſpoſed, poſſibly, to think ſuch 
opinions too abſurd, ro have been ever ſeriouſly en- 
tertamed, I am not bound to contend for the cre- 
dibility 
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dibility of the opinions. They were ar leaſt as rea- 
{onable as the belief in witchcraft, - They were opi- 
nions in which rhe Jews of that age had from their 
infancy been inſtructed: and thoſe: who cannot ſee 
enough in the force of this reaſon, to account for 
their conduct towards our Saviour, do not ſuſhciently 
confider how ſuch opinions may ſometimes become 
very general in a country, and with What pertinacity; 
when once become fo, they are, for that reaſon 
alone, adhered to. In the ſuſpenſe which rheſe no- 
tions, and the prejudices reſulting from them, might 
occaſion, the Lr and docile and humble minded 
would probably decide in Chriſt's favour; the proud 
and opſtinate, together with the giddy and the 
thoughtlefs, almoſt univerſally againſt him. 

This ſtate of opinion diſcovers to us alſo the rea 
ſon of what ſome chooſe to wonder at, why the 
Jews ſhould rcje& miracles when they ſaw them, yet 
rely ſo much upon the tradition of them in their own 
hiſtory, It does not appear, that it had ever entered 
into the minds of thoſe who lived in the time of 
Moſes and the prophets, to aſcribe their miracles to 
the ſupernatural agency of evil beings, Ihe ſolu- 
tion was not then invented. And the authority of 
Moſes and the prophets being eſtabliſhed, and be- 
come the foundation ef the national policy and reli- 
gion, it was not probable that the later Jews, 
brought up in a reverence for that religion, and the 
ſabjeQs of that policy, ſhould apply to their hiſtory 
a reaſoning which tended to overthrow : the founda- 
tion of both. 

II. The infidelity of the gentile world, and that 
more eſpecially of men of rank and learning in it, 
is reſolvable into a principle, which, iu my judg- 
ment, will account for the ineſſicacy of any argument 
or any evidence whatever, viz. contempt prior to 
cxamination. The ſtate of religion amongſt the 
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Greeks and Romans had a natural tendency to in- 
duce this diſpoſition, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſonſis 
remarks, that there were fix hundred different kinds 
of religions or ſacred rites exerciſed at Rome“. 
The ſuperior claſſes of the community treated them 
all as fables. Can we wonder then, that Chriſti. 
anity was included in the number, without enquiry 
into its ſeparate merits, or the particular grounds of 
its pretenſions ? It might be either true or falſe for 
any thing they knew about it. The religion had 
nothing in its character which immediately engaged 
their notice, Ir mixed with no politics. Ir produced 
no fine writers. It contained no curious ſpeculations. 
When it did reach their knowledge, I doubt not 
but that it appeared to them a very ſtrange ſyſtem — 
ſo unphiloſophical—dealing ſo little in arguinent and 
diſcuſſion, however in ſuch arguments and diſcuſſions 
as they were accuſtomed to entertain, What is ſaid 
of Jekus Chriſt, of his nature, office, and miniſtry, 
would be, in the higheſt degree, alien from the 
conceptions of their theology. The redeemer, and 
the deſtined judge, of the human race, a poor young 
man executed at Jeruſalem with two thieves upon a 
croſs! Still more, the language in which the Chriſ- 
tian doctrine was delivered, would be diſſonant and 
barbarous to their ears. What knew they of grace, 
of redemption, of juſtification, of the blood of 
Chriſt ſhed for the ſins of men, of reconcilement, of 
meditation ? Chriſtianity was made up of points they 
had never thought of, of terms which they had 
never heard. 

It was preſented alſo to the imagination of the 
learned heathen, under additional diſadvantage, by 
reaſon of its real, and ſtill more of its nominal, con- 

nection with Judaiſm. It ſharcd in the obloquy and 
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ridicule, with which that people and their religion 
were treated by the Greeks and Romans. They 
regarded Jehovah himſelf only as the idol of the 
Jewiſh nation, aud what was related of him, as of 
a piece with what was told of the tutelar deities of 
other countiies: nay, the Jews were in a particular 
manner ridiculed for being a credulous race; ſo that 
whatever reports of a miraculous nature came out 
of that country, were looked upon by the heathen 
world as falſe and ſrivolous. When they heard of 
Chriſtianiry, they heard of it as a quarrel amongſt 
this people, about ſome articles of their own ſuper- 
ſtition. Deſpiſing therefore, as they did, the whole 
ſyſtem, it was not probable that they would enter, 
with any degree of ſeriouſaels or attention, into the 
detail of its diſputes, or the merits of either fide. 
How little they knew, and wich what careleſſneſs 
they judged of theſe matters, appears, I think, pretty 
olazaly from an example of no leſs weight, than that 
of Tacitus, who in a grave and profeſſed diſcourſe 
upon the hiſtory of the Jews, ſtates that they wor- 
ſhipped the eſſigy of an ais“. The paſſage is a proof, 
how prone the learned men of thoſe times were, 
and upon how little evidence, to heap together ſto- 
ries, which might increaſe the contempt and odium 
in which that people was held. The ſame fooliſh 
charge is alſo confidently repeated by Plutarch+. 

It is obſervable, that all theſe conſiderations are 
of a nature to operate with the greateſt force upon 
the higheſt ranks; upon men of education, and that 
order of the public from which writers are princi- 
pally taken: I may add alſo, upon the philoſophical 
as well as the libertine character: upon the Anto- 
. nines or Julian, not leſs than upon Nero or Domi- 
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tian; and, more particularly, upon that large and 
poliſhed claſs of men, who acquieſced in tlie general 
perſuaſion, that ail they had to do was to practiſe 
the duties of moraluy, and to worſhip the deity 
more patrio; a habit of thinking, liberal as it may 
appear, Which ſhuts the door againſt every argument 
for a new religion. Ihe conſiderations above-men- 
tioned, would acquire alſo ſtrengih, from the pre- 
judice Which inen“ of rank nd learning univertally 
entertain againſt any thing that originates wich the 
vulgar and Hirerate ; which prejudice is known to 
be as obſtmate as any preudice wharevcr. 

Vet Chriſtianity was ſtill making its way : and, 
amidſt ſo many impediments to its progreſs, ſo much 
difficulty in procuring, audience and attention, its 
actual fuceels is more to be wondered at, than that 
it ſhould nor have univerſally conquered ſcorn and 
indfterence, fixed the Jevity of a voluptuous age, 
or, through a cloud of adverſe prejudications, opened 
ſor itſelf a paſſage, to the hearts and 1 
of the ſcholars of the age. 

And the cauſe which is here aſſigned for the re- 
jection of Chriſtianity, by men of rank and learning 
among the heathens, namely, a ſtrong antecedent 
contempt, accounts alſo ſor their {lence concerning 
it. If they had rejected it upon examination, they 
would have written about it. They would have 
given their reaſons, Whercas what men repudiate 
upon the ſtrength of ſome prefixed--perſuaſion, or 
from a ſcrtled contempt of the ſubject, of the per- 
ſons who propoſe it, or of the manner in which 
it is propoted, they do not. naturally write books 
about, or notice much in what they write n 
other ſubjects. | 

The letters of the younger Pliny ates an exam- 
ple of this filence, and let us, in ſome meaſure, into 
the cauſe of it. From his celebrated * 
Wit 
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with Trajan, we know that the Chriſtian religion 
prevailed in a very conſiderable degree in the pro- 
vince over which he preſided ; that it had excited 
his attention ; thar he had enquired into the matter, 
juſt ſo much as a Roman magiſtrate might be ex- 
pected to enquire, viz. whether the religion contaſu- 
ed any opinions dangerous to government; but that 
of its doctrincs, its evidences, or its books, he had 
not taken the trouble to inform himſelf with any de- 
gree of care or correctneſs. But although Pliny had 
viewed Chriſtianity in a nearer poſition than moſt 'of 
his learned countrymen ſaw it in; yet he had regard- 
ed the whole with ſuch negligence and diſdain, (far- 
ther than as it ſeemed to concern adminiſtration). 
that, in more than two hundred and forty letters of 
his which have come down to us, the ſubject is never 
once again mentioned. If our of this: number the 
two letters between him and Trajan had been joſt, 
with what ce nfidence would the obſcurity of the 
Chriſtian reli in have been argued from Pliny's 
ſilence abou and with how little truth? | 
The name and character, which Tacitus hath 
given to Chriſtianity, © exitiabilis ſuperſtitio,“ (a per- 
nicious ſuperſtition), and by which two words he 
diſpoſes of the whole queſtion of the merits or deme- 
rits of the religion, afford a ſtrong proof how little 
he knew, or concerned himſelf to know, about the 
matter. I apprehend that I ſhall not be contradicted, 
when I take upon me to aflert, that no unbeliever 
of the preſent age would apply this epither ro the 
Chriſtianity of rhe New Teſtament, or not allow 
that it was entirely unmerited. Read the inſtructions 
given by a great teacher of the religion, to thoſe 
very Roman converts, of whom Tacitus ſpeaks ; 
and given alſo a very few years before the time of 
which he is ſpeaking ; and which are not, let it be 
obſerved, a collection of fine ſayings, brought _ 
ther 
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ther from different parts of a large work, but ſtand 
in one entire paſſage of a public letter, withour the 
intermixture of a ſingle thought, which is frivolous 
or exceptionable. © Abhor that which is evil, cleave 
to that which is good. Be kindly affectioned one 
* to another with brotherly love, in honour prefer- 
* ring one another. Not ſlothful in buſineſs, fervent 
in ſpirit, ſerving the Lord, rejoicing in hope, pa- 
* tient in tribulation, continuing inſtant in prayer, 
* diſtributing to the neceſſity of ſaints, given to hoſ- 
* pitality, Bleſs them which perſecute you; bleſs, 
and curſe not; rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
* and weep with them that weep. Be of the ſame 
mind one towards another: mind not high things, 
* but condeſcend to men of low eſtate. Be not wife 
in your own conceits. Recompenſe to no man evil 
for evil. Provide things honeſt in the fight of all 
men. If it be poſſible, as much as lieth in you, 
« ive peaceably wich all men. Avepge not your- 
© ſelves, but rather give place unto wrath, fur it is 
written, vengeance is mine, I will repay, faith the 
* Lord: therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed 
him; if he thirſt, give him drink; for in ſo doing, 
thou ſhalt heap coals of fire on his head. Be not 

overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.“ 
Let every ſou] be ſubject unto the higher pow- 
ers, for there is no power but of God; the powers 
that be are ordained of God; whoſoever therefore 
« refiſteth the power, reſiſteth the ordinance of God; 
and they that reſiſt ſhall receive unto themſelves 
* damnation. For rulers are not a terror to good 
* works, but to the cvil. Wilt thou then not be 
* afraid of the power ? Do that which is good, and 
* thou ſhalt have praiſe of the ſame, for he is the 
* miniſter of God to thee for good; but if thou do 
* that wlkich is evil, be afraid, for he beareth not 
the ſword in vain; for he is the miniſter of God, 
© a revenger 
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© a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth 
© evil Wherefore ye muſt needs be ſubjeft not 
* only for wrath, but alſo for conſcience ſake : 
for this cauſe, pay ye tribute alſo, for they are 
God's minilter's, attending continually. upon this 
very thing. Render, therefore, to all their dnes 
tribute, to whom tribute is due; cuſtom, ro whom 
* cuſtom; fear, to whom fear; honour, to whom 
* honour.” 

* Owe no man any thing, but to love one another; 
© for he that loveth another hath fulfilled the law: 
© for this, thou ſhalt nor commit adultery, thou ſhalt 
* not kill, thou ſhalt not bear falſe witnefs, thou 
© ſhall nor covet, and if there be any other command- 
ment, it is briefly comprehended in this ſaying, thou 
< ſhalt loye thy neighbour as thyſelf, Love worketh 
© no ill to his neighbour, therefore love is the ful- 
filling of the law.” | : 

And that, knowing the time, that now it is 
© high time to awake out of ſleep: for now is our 
« falvation nearer than when we believed. The night 
is far ſpent, the day is at hand; let us therefore 
© caſt off the works of darkneſs, and let us put on 
© the armour of light. Let us walk honefily as in 
© the day, not in rioting and drunkenneſs, not in 
* chambering and wantonneſs, not in ſtrife and en- 
c mg *.” 

— this, and then think of exitiabilis ſupenſti- 
tio! —Or if we be not allowed, in contending with 
heathen authorities, to produce our books againſt 
theirs, we may at leaſt be permitted ro confront 
theirs with one anorher.—Of this © pernicious ſuper- 
* ſtirion,” what could Pliny find to blame, when he 
was led by his office, to inſtitute ſomething like an 
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examination iuto the conduct and principles of the 
ie! He diſcovered nothing, but that they were 
wour to mect together on a ſtated day before it was 
light, aud ſing among themſelves a hymn to Chriſt 
as a God, and to bind rhemſclves by an oath nor to 
the commiſſion of any wickedneſs, but not to be 
guilty of theſt, robbery, or adultery; never to fal- 
fify their word, nor to deny a pledge commited to 
them, when called upon to return it, koh; 
Upon the words of Tacitus we may build the fol- 
lowiug obſervations : | f 
Firſt, That we are well warranted in calling the 
view, under which the learned men of that age be- 
held Chriſtianity, an obſcure and diſtant view. Had 
Tacitus known more of Chriſtianny, of its precepts, 
duties, conſtitution, or deſign, however he had diſ- 
credited the flory, he would have reſpected the prin- 
ciple. He would have deſcribed the religion differ- 
ently, though he had rejected it. It has been very 
ſatisſactorily ſhown, that the * ſuperſtition? of the 
Chriſtians conſiſted, in worſhipping a perſon un- 
known to the Roman calendar; and that the perni- 
ciouſneſs with which they were reproached, was 
nothing eiſe but their oppoſition to the eſtabliſhed 
jap! paging and this view of the mattcr, was juſt 
ſuch a one, as might be expected to occur to a mind, 
which held the fe& in too much contempt, to con- 
cern felt about the grounds and reaſons: of their 

conduct, 0 
Secundly, We may from hence remark, how little 
reliance can be placed upon the moſt acute judg- 
ments, in ſubjects which they are pleaſed to deſpiſe; 
and which, of courſe, they from the ſirſt confider, 
as unworthy to be enquired into. Had not Chriſti- 
anity ſurvived to tell its own ſtory, it muſt have gone 
cown to poſterity as a © pcrnicicus ſuperſtition ;? * 
that 
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that upon the credit of Tacitus's account, much 
ſtrnathened, I doubt not, by the name of the writer, 
and e reputation of his ſagacity. 

Tinrdty, That this contempt prior to examination, 
is an intellectual vice, from which the greateſt facul- 
ties of mind are not free. I know not, indeed, 
hecher men of rhe greateſt faculties of mind, ure 
not the moſt ſubject to it. Such men feel themſelves 
ſeaied upon an eminence. Looking down from 
their height upon the follies of mankind, they be- 
hold contending tenets, waſting their idle ſtrength 
upon one another, with a common diſdain of the 
abſurdity of them all. This habit of thought, how- 
evcr comfortable to the mind which enterrains it, or 
however natural to great parts, is extremely dan- 
gerous; and more apt, than almoſt any other diſpo- 

ſition, to produce haſty and contemptuous, and, by 
conſequence, crroncous Judgments, both of perſons 
and opinions. 

Fourthly, We need not be ſurpriſed at many wri- 
ters of that age not mentioning Chriſtianity at all, 
when they, who did mention it, appear to have en- 
tirely miſconceived its nature and character; and, 
in conſequence of that miſconception, o have re- 
garded it with neghgence and contempt. 

To the knowledge of the greateſt part of the 
learned heathens, the facts of the Chriſtian hiſtory 
could only come by report. The books, probably, 
they had never looked into. The ſettled habit of 
their minds was, and long had been, an indiſcrimi- 
nate rejection of all reports of the kind. With theſe 
ſweeping concluſions truth hath no chance. It de- 
pends upon diſtinction. If they would not enquire, 
how ſhould they be convinced? It might be founded 


in truth, though they, who made no ſearch, might 
not diſcover it. 


Men 


© Men of rank and fortune, of wit and abilicies, 
© are often found, even in Chriſtian countries, to be 
* ſurpriſingly ignorant of religion, and of every thing 
that relates to ii. Such were many of the heathens. 
Their thoughts were all fixed upon other things, 
* upon reputation and glory, upon wealth and power, 
upon luxury and pleaſure, upon buſineſs or learn- 
ing. They thought, and they had reaſon to think, 
that the religion of their country was fable and for- 
* gery, an heap of inconſiſtent lies, which inclined 
* them to ſuppoſe that other religions were no 
better. Hence it came to paſs, that when the 
* apoſtles preached the goſpel, and wrought mira- 
cles in confirmation of a doctrine every way wor- 
* thy of God, many gentiles knew little or nothing 
* of it, and would not take the leaſt pains to inform 
* themſelves about it. This appears plamly from 
ancient hiſtory *.” | 

I think it by no means unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that the heathen public, eſpecially that part which 
was made np of men of rank and edacation, were 
divided into two clafles ; thoſe who deſpifed Chriſ- 
tianity beforehand, and thoſe who received it. In 
correſpondency with which diviſion of character, the 
writers of that age would alſo be of two claſles, thoſe 
who were ſilent about Chriſtianity, and rhoſe who 
were Chriſtians, * A good man, who attended ſuf. 
* ficiently to the Chriſtian affairs, would become a 
* Chriſtian ; after which his teſtimony ceaſed to be 
* pagan, and became Chriſtian.” 

I muſt alſo add, that I think it ſufficiently proved, 
that the notion of magic was reſorted to by the hea- 
then adverſaries of Chriſtianity, in like manner as 


®* Tortin's Dif. on the Chriſ. Rel. p. 66. ed. 4th. 
+ Hartley, obſ. p. 119. 
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that of diabolical agency had before been by the 
Jews. Juſtin Martyr * this as his reaſon for 
arguing from prophecy, rather than from miracles. 
Origen imputes this evaſion to Celſus; Jerome to 
Porphyry ; and Lactantius to the heathen in general. 
The ſeycral paſlages which contain theſe teſtimonies, - 
will be produced in the next chapter. It being dif- 
ficult however to aſcertain, in what degree this no- 
tion prevailed, eſpecially amongſt the ſuperior ranks 
of the heathen communities, another, and I think 

an adequate cauſe, has been aſſigned for their infj- 


delity. It is probable that in many caſes the two 
cauſes would operate together. | 


CHAP. NV. 


That the Chriſtian miracles are not recited, or ap- 
pealed to, by early Chriſtian writers themſelves, 
/o fully or frequently as might have been enpected. 


1 SHALL conſider this objection, firſt, 
as it applies to the letters of the apoſtles, preſerved 
in the New Teſtament ; and ſecondly, as it applies 
to the remaining writings of other early Chriſtians, 

The epiſtles of the apoſtles are cither tio | 
or argumentative. So far as they were occupied, 
in delivering leſſons of duty, rules of public order, 
admonitions againſt certain prevailing corruptions, 
againſt vice, or any particular ſpecies of it, or m 
fortifying and encouraging the conſtancy of the, dif 
ciples under the trials to which they were expoſed, 
| "De : here: 
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there appears to be no place or occaſion for more of 
_ theſe references than we actually find. 

So far as the epiſtles are argumentative, the na- 
ture of the argument which they handle, accounts 
for the infrequency of theſe alluſions. Theſe epiſ- 
tles were not written to prove the truth of Chriſti. 
anity. The ſubject under conſideration, was not 
that which the miracles decided, the reality-of our 
Lord's miſſion ; but it was that, which the miracles 
did not decide, the nature of his perſon or power, 
the deſign of his advent, its effects, and of thoſe 
effects the value, kind, and extent. Still I maintain, 
that miraculous evidence lies at the bottom of the 
argument. For nothing could be ſo prepoſterous, 
as for the diſciples of Jeſus to diſpute amongſt them- 
ſelves, or with others, concerning his office or cha- 
rafter, unleſs they believed that he had ſhown, by 
ſupernatural proofs, that there was ſomething extra- 
ordinary in both. Miraculous evidence, therefore, 
forming not the texture of theſe arguments, but the 
ground and ſubſtratum, if it be occaſionally diſcern- 
ed, if it be incidentally appealed to, it is exactly ſo 
much as ought to take place, ſuppoſing the biſtory 
to be true. | 


As a further anſwer to the pn; that the 


apoſtolic epiſtles do not contain ſo frequent, or ſuch 
direct and circumſtantial recitals of miracles as might 
be expected, I would add, that the apoſtolic epiſ- 
tles reſemble in this reſpe& the apoſtolic ſpeeches, 
which ſpeeches are given by a writer, who diſtinctly 
records numerous miracles, wrought by theſe apoſ- 
tles themſelves, and by rhe founder of the inſtitution 
in their preſence; that it is unwarrantable to con- 
tend, that the omiſſion, or infrequency of ſuch reci- 
tals in the ſpeeches of the apoſtles, negatives the 
. exiſtence of the miracles, when the ſpecches are 

given 
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given in immediate conjunction with the hiſtory of 
thoſe miracles; and that a concluſion which cannot 
be inferred from the ſpeeches, without contradicting 
the whole tenor of the book which contains them, 
cannot be inferred from letters, which, in this re- 
ſpe, are ſimilar only to the ſpeeches. 

To prove the ſimilitude which we allege, it may 
be remarked, that although in St. Luke's 8 
the apoſtle Peter is repreſented to have been preſent 
at many deciſive miracles wrought by Chriſt; and 
although the ſecond part of the ſame hiſtory aſcribes 
other deciſive miracles to Peter himſelf, particularly 
the cure of the lame man, at the pate of the temple, 
(Acts iii. 1.), the death of Ananias and Sapphira, 
(Acts v. 1.), the cure of Eneas, (Acts ix. 40.), 
the reſurrection of Dorcas, (Acts ix. 34.); yet out 
of ſix ſpeeches of Peter, preſerved in the Acts, I 
know but two, in which reference is made to the 
miracles wrought by Chriſt, and only one in which 
he refers to miraculous powers poſſeſſed by himſelf. 
In his ſpeech upon the day of Pentecoſt, Peter ad- 
drefles his audience with great ſolemnity thus: Ve 
men of Ifrael, hear theſe words; Jeſus of Naza- 
* reth, a man approved of God among you, by mi- 
* racles and wonders and ſigns, which God did b 
* him in the midſt of you, as ye yourſelves alſo 
* know, &c*,* In his ſpeech upon the con- 
verſion of Cornelius, he delivers his teſtimony to 
the miracles performed by Chriſt in theſe words : 
We are witneſſes of all things which he did, both 
in the land of the Jews, and in Jeruſalem4.* But 
in this latter ſpeech no alluſion appears to the mira- 
cles wrought by himſelf, notwithſtanding that the 
miracles above enumeratcd, all preceded the time in 
which it was delivered. In his ſpeech upon the 
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election of Matthias“, no diſtin reference is made 
to any of the miracles of Chriſt's hiſtory, except his 
reſurrect on. The ſame alſo may be obſerved of his 
ſpeech upon the cure of the lame man at the gate of 
the temple ; the ſame in his ſpeech before the San- 
hedrimf; the fame in his ſecond apology in the 
preſence of that aſſembly. Stephen's long ſpeech 
contains no refcrence whatever to miracles, though 
it be expreſsly related of him, in the book which 
preſerves the ſpecch, and almoſt immediately before 
the ſpeech, * that he did great wonders and mira- 
cles among the people 5.“ Again, although mira- 
eles be expreſsly attributed to St. Paul in the Acts 
of the Apoſtles, firſt generally, as at Iconium, (Acts 
xiv. 3.), during the whole tour through the Upper 
Aſia, (xiv. 27. xv. 12.), at Epheſus, (xix. 11, 12.); 
ſecondly, in ſpecific inſtances, as the blindneſs of 
Elymas at Paphos, the cure of the cripple at Lyſ- 
tra F, of the Pythonefs at Philippi **, the miracu- 
lous liberation from priſon in the ſame city 4+. the 
reſtoration of Eutychus ff, the predictions of his 
ſhipwreek FF, the viper at Melita, the cure of 
Publius's father T; at all which miracles, except 
the two firſt, the hiſtorian himſelf was preſent : 
notwithſtanding, I ſay, this poſitive aſcription of 
miracles to St. Paul, yet in the ſpeeches delivered 
by him, and given as delivered by him, in the ſame 
book in which the miracles are related, and the mi- 
raculous powers aſſerted, the appeals to his own 
miracles, or indeed to any miracles at all, are rare 
and incidental. In his ſpeech at Antioch in Piſi- 
dia ***, there is no alluſion, but to the reſurrection. 


* Ads i, 15. + Ib, ii. is; f i. 9. vi. 8, 
xiii. 7 iv. 8. „ xVi. 16. 1 xvi. 26, 
t xx. 10. 6 xxvii. 1. |] xxviti. 6. 
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In his diſcourſe at Miletus“, none to any miracle; 
none in his ſpeech before 1 none in his ſpeech 
before Feſtus ]; except to Chriſt's reſurrection, and 
his own converſion. 

Agreeably hereunto, in thirteen letters aſcribed 
to St. Paul, we have inceſſant references to Chriſt's 
reſurre&ion, frequent refcrences to his own conver- 
ſion, three indubirable references to the miracles 
which he wroughtF, four other references to the 
ſame, leſs direct yet highly probable|]]; but more 
- copious or circumſtantial recitals we have not. The 
conſent, therefore, between St. Paul's ſpeeches and 
letters, is in this reſpe& ſufficiently exact: and the 
reaſon in both is the ſame ; namely, that the mira- 
culous hiſtory was all along preſuppoſed, and that 
the queſtion which occupied the ſpeaker's and the 
writer's thoughts, was this : whether, allowing the 
hiſtory of Jeſus to be true, he was upon the ſtrength 
of it, to be received as tne promiſed Meſſiah; and, 
if he was, what were the conſequences, what was 
the object and benefit of his miſſion ? | 

The general obſervation which has been made 
upon the apoſtolic writings, namely, that the ſubje&, 
of which they treated, did not lead them to any di- 
rect recital of the Chriſtian hiſtory, belongs alſo to 
the writings of the apoſtolic fathers. The epiſtle of 
Barnabas is, in its as and general compoſition, 
much like the epiſtle of the Hebrews ; an allegorical 
application of divers paſſages of the Jewiſh hiſtory, 
of their law and ritual, to thoſe parts af the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation, in which the author perceived a reſem- 
blance. The epiſtle of Clement was written, for 
the ſole purpoſe of quieting certain diſſenſions that 


” I-17. + xxiv. 10. t _ 8, 
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had ariſen amongſt the members of the church of 
Corinth ; and of reviving, in their minds, that tem- 
and ſpirit of which their predeceſſors in the goſ- 
el had left them an example. The work of Hermas 
is a viſion; quotes neither the Old Teſtament nor 
the New; and merely falls now and then into the 
language, and the mode of ſpeech, which the author 
had read in our goſpels. The epiſtles of Polycarp 
and Ignatius had, for their principal object, the 
order and diſcipline of the churches which they ad- 
dreſſed. Yet under all theſe circumſtances of diſad- 
vantage, the great points of the Chriſtian hiſtory 
are fully recognized. This hath been ſhown in its 
proper place“. 

There is, however, another claſs of writers, to 
whom the anſwer above given, viz. the unſuitable- 
neſs of any ſuch appeals or references as the objec- 
tion demands, to the ſubjects of which the writings 
treated, does not apply; and that is, the claſs of 
ancient apologi/ts, =. declared deſign it was, to 
defend Chriſtianity, and to jive the reaſons of their 
own adherence to it. It is neceſſary, therefore, to 
enquire how the matter of the objection ſtands in 
theſe. 

The moſt ancient apologiſt, of whoſe works we 
have the the ſmalleſt knowledge, is Quadratus. 

uadratus lived about ſeventy years after the aſcen- 
ſion, and preſented his apology to the emperor 
Adrian. From a paſlage of this work, preſerved in 
Euſebius, it appears, that the author did directly 
and formally appeal to the miracles of Chriſt, and in 
terms as expreſs and confident as we could deſire. 
The paſſage, (which has been once already ſtated), 
is as follows: The works of our Saviour were 
always conſpicuous, for they were real: both they 
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© that were healed, and they that were raiſe1 from 
the dead, were ſcen, not only when they were 
© healed or raiſed, but for a long time afterwards ; 
not only whilſt he dwelled on this earth, but alſo 
* after his departure, and for a good while after it; 
inſomuch as that ſome of them have reached to our 
* times*,” Nothing can be more rational or ſatis» 
factory than this. 

Juſtin Martyr, the next of the Chriſtian apologiſts 
whoſe work is not loſt, and who followed Quadratus 
at the diſtance of about thirty years, has touched 
upon paſſages of Chriſt's hiſtory in ſo many places, 
that a tolerably complete account of Chriſt's life, 
might be collected out of his works. In the follow- 
ing quotation, he afſerts the performance of miracles 
by Chriſt, in words as ſtrong and poſitive as the 
language poſſeſſes : * Chriſt healed thoſe who from 
© their birth were blind, and deaf, and la ne; cauſing 
© by his word, one to leap, another to hear, and a 
© third 10 ſec; and having raiſed the dead, and cauſed 
them to live, he by his works excited attention, and 
induced the men of that age to know him. Who, 
© however, ſceing theſe things done, ſaid that it was 
© a magical appearance; and dared to call him a 
* magician and a decciver of the people.“ 

In his firſt apologyt, Juſtin expreſsly aſſigns the 
reaſon for his having recourſe to the argument from 
prophegy, rather than alleging the miracles of the 
Chriſtian hiſtory : which reaſon was, that the perſons 
with whom he contended, would aſcribe theſe mira- 
cles to magic; *© leſt any of our opponents ſhould 
* ſay, what hinders, but that he who is called Chriſt 
by us, being a man ſprung from men, performed 
the miracles which we attributed to him by magical 


* Euſ., Hiſt, I. iv. c. 3. + Juſt. dial. p. 252, Ed, Thirlby. 
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art.“ The ſuggeſting of this reaſon meers, as 1 
apprehend, the very point of the preſent objection; 
more eſpecially, when we find Juſtin followed in it, 
by other writers of that age. Irenæus, who came 
about forty years after him, notices the ſame evaſion 
in the adverſaries of Chriſtianity, and replies to it b 
the ſame argument; But, if they ſhall ſay, that the 
Lord performed theſe things by an illuſory appear- 
* ance, (er,. leading theſe objectors to the pro- 
phecies, we will ſhow from then, that all things were 
thus predicted concerning him, and ſtriftly came to 
„ paſs*,” Lactantius, who lived a century lower, 
delivers the ſame ſentiment, upon the fame occaſion. 
He performed miracles--we might have ſuppoſed 
him to have been a magician, as ye ſay, and as the 
© Jews then ſuppoſed, if all the prophets had not 
with one ſpirit forctold, that Chriſt would perform 
« theſe very things f. 

But to return to the Chriſtian apologiſts in their 
order; Tertullian—“ That perſon, whom the Jews 
had vainly imagined from the meanneſs of his T: 
* pearance, to be a mere man, they afterwards, in 
© conſequence of the power he exerted, conſidered 
* as a magician, when he, with one word, cjected 
© devils out of the bodies of men, gave ſight to the 
blind, cleanſed the leprous, ſtrengrhened the nerves 
* of thoſe that had the palſy, and laſtly, with one 
* command, reſtored the dead to life ; when he, I 
* ſay, made the very elements obey him, aſſuaged 
the ſtorms, walked upon the ſeas, demonſtrating 
* himſelf to be the word of God.” 

Next in the catalogue of profeſſed apologiſts we 
may place Origen, who, it is well known, publiſhed 
a formal defence of Chriſtianity, in anſwer to Celſus, 
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a heathen, who had written a diſcourſe againſt it, 1 
know no expreſſions, by which a plainer or more 
poſitive appeal to the Chriſtian miracles could be 
made, than the expreſhons uſed by Origen ; * Un- 
* doubtedly we do think him to be the Chriſt, and 
© the ſon of God, becauſe he healed the lame and 
© the blind; and we are the more confirmed in this 
* perſuaſicn, by what is written in the prophecies, 
© then ſhall the eyes of the blind be opened, and the 
© ears of the deaf ſhall hear, and the lame wan ſhall 
© Jeap as an hart. But that he alſo raiſed the dead, 
© and that it is not a fiction of thoſe who wrote the 
© poſpels, is evident from hence, that, if it had been 
© a fiction, there would have been many recorded to 
© be raiſed up, and ſuch as had been a long time in 
their graves. But, it not being a fiction, fr 
have been recorded; for inſtance, the daughter of 
© the ruler of a ſynagogue, of whom I do not know 
© why he ſaid, ſhe is not dead but fleepeth, expreſ- 
* ſing ſomething peculiar to her, not common to all 
dead perſons; and the only fon of a widow, on 
* whom he had compaſlion, and raiſed him to life, 
© he had bid the bearer of the corpſe to ſtop ; and 
the third, Lazarus, who had been buried four days.” 
This is poſitively to aſſert the miracles of Chriſt, and 
it is alſo to comment upon them, and that with a 
conſiderable degree of accuracy and candour. 

In another paſſage of the ſame author“, we meer 
with the old ſolution of magic, applied to the mira- 
cles of Chriſt by the adverſaries of the religion. 
* Celfus,” ſaith Origen, well knowing what great 
© works may be alleged to have been done by Jeſus, 
© pretends to grant that the things related of him are 
© true; ſuch as healing diſcaſes, raiſing the dead, 
feeding multitudes with a few loaves, of which 


Or. con, Celſ. lib. ii. ſec. 48. 
large 
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© large fragments were left.“ And then Celſus gives, 
it ſeems, an anſwer to theſe proofs of our Lord's 
miſſion, which, as Origen undcrſtood it, reſolved the 
phenomena into magic ; for Origen begins his reply, 
by obſerving, * You ſee that Celſus, in a manner, 
* « /ows that there is ſuch thing as magic.“ 

It appears alſo from the teſtimony of St. Jerome, 
that Porphyry, the moſt learned and able of the 
heathen writers againſt Chriſtianity, reſortcd to the 
ſame ſolution ; © Unleſs,” ſays he, ſpeaking to Vigi- 
lantius, according to the manner of the gentiles, 
and the profane, of Porphyry and Eunomius, you 
pretend that theſe are the tricks of demons.+' 

This magic, theſe demons, this illuſory appear- 
ance, this compariſon with the tricks of jugglers, by 
which many of that age accounted ſo caſily for the 
Chriſtian miracles, and which anſwers the advocates 
of Chriſtrianity often thought it neceflary to refute 
by arguments drawn from other topics, and particu- 
larly from prophecy, to which, it ſeems, theſc ſolu- 
tions did not apply, we now perceive to be groſs 
ſubrerfuges. "That ſuch reaſons were ever ſcriouſly 
urged, and ſeriouſly reccived, is only a proof, what 
a gloſs and varniſh faſhion can give to any opinion. 

It appears, therefore, that the miracles of Chriſt, 
underſtood, as we underſtand them, in their literal 
and hiſtorical ſenſe, were poſitively and preciſcly 
aſſerted and appealed to by the apologiſts for Chriſ- 
tianity ; which anſwers the allegation of the objec- 
tion. 

I am ready, however, to admit that the ancient 
Chriſtian advocates did not inſiſt upon the miracles 
in argument, ſo frequently as I ſhould have done. 
It was their lot to contend with notions of magical 


* Lard, Jewiſh and Heath, Teſt, Vol, II. p. 294, ed. quarto. 
+ Jerome Con. Vigil, 
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agency, againſt which the mere production of the 
facts was not ſufficient for the convincing of their 
adverſaries ; I do not know whether they themſelves 
thought it quite deciſive of the controverſy. But 
ſince it is proved, I conceive, with certainty, that 
the ſparingneſs with which they appealed to mira- 
cles, was owing, neither to their ignorance, nor their 
doubt of the facts, it is, at any rate, an objection, 


not to the truth of the hiſtory, but to the judgment 
of its defenders. 


CHAP. VI. 


Want of univerſality in the knowledge and reception 


of Chriſtianity, and of greater clearneſs in the 
evidence. 


£ 


Or a revelation which came from God, 
the proof, it has been ſaid, would in all ages be ſo 
public and manifeſt, that part of the human ſpecies 
would remain ignorant of it, no underſtanding could 
fail of being convinced by it. 

The advocates of Chriſtianity do not pretend, 
that the evidence of their religion poſſeſſes theſe 
qualities. They do not deny, that we can conceive 
it to be within the compaſs of divine power, to have 
communicated to the world a higher degree of aſſu- 
rance, and to have given to his communication a 
ſtronger and more extenſive influence. For an 
thing we are able to diſcern, God could have 5 
formed men, as to have perceived the truths of reli- 
gion intuitively; or to have carried on a communi- 
cation with the other world whillt they lived in this ; 


or 
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or to hay* ſeen the individu-ls of the ſpecies, inſtead 
of dying, paſs to hcaven by a ſenfible tranſlation, 
He could have pre'enied a ſeparate miracle to each 
man's ſenſes. He could have eſtabliſhed a ſtanding 
miracle, He could have cauſed miracles to be 
ruht in every different age and country. Theſe, 
and many more methods, which we may imagine, if 
we once give looſe to our imaginations, are, fo far 
as we can judge, all practicable. 

The queſtion, therefore, is not, whether Chrif- 
tianiiy poſſeſſes the higheſt poſſible degree of evi- 
dence, but Whether the not having more evidence, 
2 a ſufficient reaſon for rejecting that which we 

avec. 

Now, there appears to be no fairer method of 
judging, concerning any diſpenſation which is al- 
— to come from God, when a queſtion is made 
whether ſuch a diſpenſation could come from God or 
not, than by comparing it with other things, which 
are acknowledged to proceed trom the ſame council, 
and to be produced by the ſame agency. If the 
diſpenſation in queſtion labour under no other de- 
fects, than what apparently 'elong to other diſpen- 
ſations, theſe ſeeming deſects do not juſtify us, in 
ſetting aſide the proofs which arc offered of its au- 
thenticity, if they be otherwiſe entitled to credit. 

Throughout that order then of nature, of which 
God is the author, what we find is a ſyſtem of bene- 
ficente, but we are ſeldom or ever able to make out 
a ſyitem of optimiſm. I mean, that there are ſew 
caſes in which, if we permit ourſelves to range in 
poſſibilities, we cannot ſuppoſe ſomething more per- 
fect, and more unobjeftionable, than what we fee, 
The rain which deſcends from heaven, is conſeſſedly 
amongſt the contrivances of the Creator, for the 
ſuſtentation of the animals and vegetables which ſub- 
fiſt upon the ſurface of the earth. Yet how * 

an 
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and irregularly is it ſupplied? How much of it falls 
upon the ſea, where it can be of no uſe; how often is 
it wanted where it would be of the greateſt? What 
tracts of continent are rendered deſerts by the ſcarcity 
of it? Or, not to ſpeak of extfeme cal.s, how much, 
ſometimes, do inhabited countries ſuffer by its deſici- 
ency or delay ?—We could imagine, if :o imagine 
were our buſineſs, the matter to be otherwiſe regu- 
lated. We could imagine ſhowers to fall, juſt where 
and when they would do good; always ſeaſonable, 
every where ſufficicnt; fo diſtributed as not to leave 
a field upon the face of the globe ſcorched by drought, 
or cven a plant withering for the lack of moiſture. 
Yet, does the difference between the real caſe and 
the imagined caſe, or the ſeeming inferiority of the 
one to the other, authorize us to ſay, that the pre- 
ſent diſpoſition of the atmoſphere, is not amongſt the 
productions or the deſigns of the Deity? Does it 
check the inference which we draw from the con- 
feſſed beneficence ot the proviſion ? or does it make 
us ccaſe to admire the contrivance The obſerva» 
tion, which we have cxcm;lified in the ſingle inſtance 
of the rain of heaven, may be repeated concerning 
moſt of the phenomena of nature: and the true 
concluſion to which it leads 1s this, that to enquire, 
what the Deity might have done, could have done, 
or, as we even ſometimes preſume to ſpeak, ought 
to have done, or, in hypothetical caſes, would have 
done, and to build any propoſitions upon ſuch en- 
quirics againſt evidence of facts, is wholly unwar- 
rantable. It is a mode of reaſoning which will not 
do in natural hiſtory, which will not do in natural 
religion, which cannot therefore be applied with 
ſafety to revelation. It may have ſome foundation, 
in certain ſpeculative a priori ideas of the divine 
attributes; bur it has none in experience, or in ana- 


logy. The general character of the works of nature 
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is, on the one hand, goodneſs both in deſign and 
effeft; and, on the other hand, a liability to diffi- 
culty, and to objections, if ſuch objections be allowed, 
by reaſon of ſeeming incompleteneſs or uncertainty in 
attaining their end. Chriſtianity participates of this 
character. The true ſimilitude between nature and 
revelation, conſiſts in this; that they each bear 
ſtrong marks of their original; that they each alſo 
bear appearances of irregularity and defect. A ſyſ- 
tem of ſtrict optimiſm may nevertheleſs be the real 
ſyſtem in both caſes. But what I contend is, that 
the proof is hidden from us; that we ought not to 
expect to perceive that in revelation, which we 
hardly perceive in any thing; that beneficence, of 
which we can judge, ought to ſatisfy us, that opti- 
miſm, of which we cannot judge, ought not to be 
ſought after. We can judge of beneficence, becauſe 
it depends upon effects which we experience, and 
upon the relation between the means which we ſee 
acting, and the ends which we ſee produced. We 
cannot judge of optimiſm, becauſe it neceſſarily im- 
plies a compariſon of that which is tried, with that 
which is not tried; of conſequences which we - 
with others which we imagine, and concerning many 
of which, it is more probable we know nothing ; 
concerning ſome, that we have no notion. 

If Chriſtianity be compared with the ſtate and 
progreſs of natural religion, the argument of the 
objector will gain nothing by the comparifon. I 
remember hearing an unbeliever ſay, that, if God 
had given a revelation, he would have written it in 
the ſkies. Are the truths of natural religion written 
in the ſkies, or in a language which every one reads? 
or is this the caſe with the moſt uſeful arts, or 
the moſt neceſſary ſciences of human life? An 
Otaheitean or an Eſquimaux knows nothing of 
Chriſtianity ; does he know more of the * 
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of deiſm or morality ? which, notwithſtanding his 
ignorance, are neither untrue, nor unimportant, nor 
uncertain. The exiſtence of the Deity is left to be 
collected from obſervations, which every man does 
not make, which every man, perhaps, is not capa- 
ble of making. Can it be argued, that God does 
not exiſt, becauſe, if he did, he would let us ſee him- 
ſelf, or diſcover himſelf to mankind by proofs, (ſuch 
as, we may think, the nature of the ſubje& merit- 
ed), which no inadvertency could miſs, no prejudice: 
withſtang ? 

If Chriſtianity be regarded as a providential in- 
ſtrument for the melioration of mankind, its progreſs 
and diffuſion reſembles that of other cauſes, by 
which human life is improved. The diverſity is not 
greater, nor the advance more flow in religion, than 
we find it to be in learning, liberty, government, 
laws. The Deity hath never touched the order of 
nature in vain. The Jewith religion produced great 
and permanent effects: the Chriſtian religion hath 
done the ſame. It hath diſpoſed the world to amend- 
ment, it hath put things in a train. It is by no 
means improbable, that it may become univerſal ; 
and that the world may continue in that ſtate ſo 
long, as that the duration of its reign may bear a 

vaſt proportion to the time of its partial influence, 
When we argue concerning Chriltianity, that it 
muſt neceſſarily be true, becauſe it is beneficial, we 
go perhaps too far on one fide: and we certainly g0 
too far on the other, when we conclude that it muſt 
be falſe, becauſe it is not ſo efficacious as we could 
have ſuppoſed. The queſtion of its truth is to be 
tried upon its proper evidence, without referring 
much to this ſort of argument, on cither ſide. * The 
evidence,“ as Biſhop Butler hath rightly obſerved, 
depends upon the judgment we form of human 

conduct, under given circumſtances, of which it 


* may 
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may be preſumed that we know ſomething ; the 
- © objettion ſtands upon the ſuppoſed conduct of the 


* Deity, under relations with which we are not ac- 


© quainted,” 


What would be the real effect of that overpow- 


ering evidence which our adverſaries require in a 
revelation, it is diſhcult to foretcl ; at leaſt, we muſt 
ſpeak of it as of a diſpenſation, of which we have 
no expericnce. Some conſequences however would, 
it is probable, attend this ceconony, which do not 
ſeem to befit a revclation that proceeds from God. 
One is, that irreſiſtible proof would reſtrain the vo- 
luntary powers too much; would not anſwer the 
purpoſe of trial and probation; would call for no 
exerciſe of candour, ſeriouſneſs, humility, enquiry ; 
no ſubmiſſion. of paſſions, intereſts, and prejudices, 
to moral evidence and to probable truth ; no habits 
of reflection; none of that previous deſire to learn, 
and to obey the will of God, which forms perhaps 
the teſt and merit of the virtuous principle, and 
which induces men to attend, with care and reve- 
rence, to every credible intimation of that will, and 
to reſign preſent advantages and preſent pleaſures to 
any reaſonable expectation of propitiating his fayour. 
Men's moral probation may be, whether they will 
* take due care to inform themſclves by impartial 
conſideration; and, afterwards, whether they will 
act as the caſc requires, upon the evidence which 
they have, And this, we find by experience, is 
often our probation in our temporal capacity“. 
II. Theſe modes of communication would leave 
no place for the admiſſion of internal evidence ; 
which ought, perhaps, to bear a conſiderable part 
in the proof of every revelation, becauſe it is a ſpe- 
cies of evidence, which applies itſelf to the know- 


* Butler's analogy, Part ii, c. vi. 
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ledge, love, und practice of virtue, and which ope- 
rates in proportion to the degree of thoſe qualities 
which it finds in the perſon whom it addreſſes. Men 
of good diſpoſitions, amongſt Chriſtians, are greatly 
affected by the impreſhon which the ſcriptures them- 
felves make upon their minds. Their conviction is 
much ſtrengthened by theſe impreſſions. And this 
perhaps was intended to be one effect to be produced 
by the religion. It is likewiſe true, to whatever 
cauſe we aſcribe it, (for | am not in this work at 
liberty to introduce the Chriſtian doctriue of grace 
or aſſiſtance, or the Chriſtian promiſe, * that, if any 
© man will do his will, he (hall know of the doctrine, 
* whether it be of God“), it is true, I ſay, that 
they who ſincerely act, or ſincerely endeavour to 
aft, according to what they believe, that is, accord» 
ing to the jult reſult of the probabilities, or, if you 
pleaſe, the poſſibilities in natural and revealed reli. 
gion, which they rhemſelves perceive, and accord- 
ing to a rational eſtimate of conſequences,” and, 
above all, according to the juſt effect of choſe prin- 
ciples of gratitude and devotion, which even the 
view of nature generates in a well ordered mind, 
ſeldom fail of proceeding farther. This alſo may 
have been exactly what was deſigned. 

Whereas may it not be ſaid, that irreſiſtible evi- 
dence would confound all characters, and all diſpo- 
ſions? Would ſubvert, rather than promote, the 
true purpoſe of the divine councils, which is not to 
produce obedience by a force little ſhort of mecha- 
nical conſtraint, (which obedience would be regula- 
rity not virtue, and would hardly perhaps differ from 
that which inanimate bodies pay to the laws impreſſ- 
ed upon their nature), but to treat moral agents 
agreeably to what they are; which is done, when 


John vii. 19. 
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light and motives are of ſuch kinds, and are impart- 
ed in ſuch meaſures, that the influence of them de- 
pends upon the recipients themſelves? * It is not 
* meet to govern rational free agents m via by ſight 
* and ſenſe, It would be no trial or thanks to the 
* moſt ſenſual wretch to forbear ſinning if heaven 
and hell were open to his ſight, That ſpiritual 
* viſion and fruition is our ſtate in patria.” (Bax- 
ter's reaſons, p. 357.) There may be truth in this 
thought, though roughly expreſſed. Few things 
are more improbable than that we (the human ſpe- 
cies) ſhould be the higheſt order of beings in the 
univerſe ; that animated nature ſhould aſcend from 
the loweſt reptile io us, and all at once ſtop there. 
If there be claffes above ns of rational intelligences, 
clearer manifeſtations may belong to them. This 
may be one of the diſtinctions. And it may be one, 
to which we ourſclves hereafter ſhall attain. 

III. But thirdly ; may it not alſo be aſked, whe- 
ther the perfect diſplay of a future ſtate of exiſtence, 
would be compatible with the activity of civil life, 
and with the fucceſs of human affairs? I can caſily 
conceive that this impreſſion may be overdone ; that 
it may ſo ſcize and fill the thoughts, as to leave no 
place for the cares and offices of men's ſeveral ſta- 
tions, no e for wordly proſperity, or even for 
a worldly proviſion, and, by conſequence, no ſuffi- 
cient ſtimulus to ſecular induſtry. Of the firſt Chriſ- 
tians we read, that all that believed were together, 
and had all things common; and fold their poſſeſ- 
„ſions and goods, and parted them to all men, as 
+ every man had need; and continuing daily, with 
one accord in the temple, and breaking bread from 
* houſe ro houſe, did eat their meat with gladneſs 
and ſingleneſs of heart®*.” I his was extremely 


* Acts ii. 44—46. 
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natural, and juſt what might be expected, from mi- 
raculous evidence coming with full force upon the 
ſenſes of mankind : but I much doubt, whether, if 
this ſtate of mind had been univerſal, or long conti- 
nued, the buſineſs of the world could have gone on. 
The neceſſary arts of ſocial life would have been 
little cultivated. The plough and the loom would 
have ſtood ſtill. Agriculture, manufactures, trade, 
and navigation, would not, I think, have flouriſhed, 
if they could have been exerciſed at all. Men would 
have addicted themſelves to contemplative and aſcetic 
lives, inſtead of lives of buſineſs and of uſeful in- 
duſtry. We obſerve that St. Paul found it neceſ- 
ſary, frequently to recal his converts to the ordinary 
labours and domeſtic duties of their condition; and 
to give them, in his own example, a leſſon of con- 
tented application to their worldly employments. 

By the manner in which the religion is now pro- 
poſed, a great portion of the human ſpecies is ena- 
bled, and of theſe, multitudes of every generation 
are induced to ſeek and to effectuate their ſalvation 
through the medium of Chriſtianity, without inter- 
ruption of the proſperity, or of the regular courſe of 
human affairs. 
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CHAP. VI. 
The ſuppoſed Effedts of Chriſtianity. 


| Trar a religion, which, under every 
form in which it is taught, holds forth the final re- 
ward of virtue, and puniſhment of vice, and pro- 
poſes thoſe diſtinctions of virtue and vice, which the 
wiſeſt and moſt cultivated part of mankind confeſs to 
be juſt, ſhould not be believed, is very. pollible ; 
but that, ſo far as it is believed, it ſhould not pro- 
duce any good, but rather a bad effect upon public 
happineſs, is a propoſition, which it requires very 
ſtrong evidence to renter credible. Yet many have 
been found to contend for this paradox, and very 
confident appeals have been made to hiſtory, and to 
obſervation, for the truth of it, 

In the concluſions, however, which theſe writers 
draw, from what they call experience, two ſources, 
I think, of miſtake, may be perceived. 

One is, that they look for the influence of religion 
in the wrong place : 

The other, that they charge Chriſtianity with 
many confequences, for which it is not reſponſible. 

1. The influence of religion is not to be ſought 
for, in the councils of princes, in the debates or re- 
ſolutions of popular aſſemblies, in the conduct of 
governmcuts towards their ſubjects, or of ſtates and 
ſovereigns towards one another, of conquerors at 
the head of their armies, or of partics intriguing 
for power at home, (topics, which alone almoſt oc- 
cupy the attention, and fill the pages of hiſtory), 

but 
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but muſt be perceived, if perceived at all, in the 
ſilent courſe of private and domeſtic life. Nay more; 
even there its influence may not be very obvious 10 
obſervation. If it check, in fome degree, perſonal 
diſſoluteneſs, if it beget a general probity in the 
tranſaction of buſineſs, if it produce ſoft and humane 
manners in the maſs of the community, and occaſional 
excrtions of laborious or expenſive benevolence in a 
few individuals, it is all the effect which can offer 
itſelf to external notice. The kingdom of Heaven 
1s within us. That which is the ſubſtance of the 
religion, its hopes and conſolations, its intermixture 
with the thoughts by day and by night, the devotion 
of the heart, the control of appetite, the ſteady 
dire&ion of the will to the commands of God, is 
neceſſarily inviſible. Vet upon theſe depends the 
virtuc, and the happineſs, of millions. This cauſe 
renders the repreſentations of hiſtory, with reſpect 
to religion, defeftive and fallacious, in a greater 
degree than they are upon any other ſubject. Reli- 
gion operates moſt upon thoſe of whom hiſtory 
knows the leaſt ; upon fathers and mothers in their 
families, upon men ſervants and maid ſervants, upon 
the orderly tradeſman, the quiet villager, the manu- 
facturer at his loom, the huſbandman in his fields. 
_ Amongſt ſuch its influence collectively may be of 
incſtimable value, yet its effects in the mean time 
little, upon thoſe who figure upon the ſtage of the 
world. They may know nothing of it; they may 
believe nothing of it; they may be actuated by mo- 
tives more impetuous than thoſe which religion is 
able to excite, It cannot, therefore, be thought 
ſtrange, that this influence ſhould elude the graſp 
and touch of public hiſtory ; for what is public hiſ- 
tory, but a regiſter of the ſucceſſes and diſappoint- 
ments, the vices, the follies, and the quarrels, of 


thoſe who engage in contentions for power ! 
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I will add, that much of this influence may be ſelt 
in times of public diſtreſs, and little of it in times of 
public wealth and ſecurity. This alſo increaſes the 
uncertainty of any opinions that we draw from hiſ- 
torical repreſentations. The influence of Chriſti- 
anity is commenſurate with no effects which hiſto 
ſtates. We do not pretend that it has any ſuch ne- 
ceſſary and irreſiſtible power over the affairs of na- 
tions, as to ſurmount the force of other cauſes. 

The Chriſtian religion alſo acts upon public uſages 
and inſtitutions, by an operation which is only ſecon- 
dary and indirect. Chriſtianity is not a code of civil 
law. Ir can only reach public inſtitutions through 
private character. Now its influence upon private 
character may be conſiderable, yet many public 
uſages and inſtitutions, repugnant to its principles 
may remain. To get rid of theſe, the reigning part 
of the community muſt act, and act together. But 
it may be long before the perſons, who compoſe 
this body, be ſufficiently touched with the Chriſtian 
character, to join in the ſuppreſſion of practices, to 
which they and the public have been reconciled, by 
that which will reconcile the human mind to any 
thing, habit and intereſt. Nevertheleſs, the effects 
of Chriſtianity, even in this view, have been impor- 
tant. It has mitigated the conduct of war, and the 
treatment of captives. It has ſoftened the adminiſ- 
tration of deſpotic, or of nominally deſpotic govern- 
ments. It has aboliſhed polygamy. It has reſtrain- 
ed the licentiouſneſs of divorces. It has put an end 
to the expoſure of children, and the immolation of 
ſlaves. It has ſuppreſſed the combats of gladiators *, 


* Lipſius affirms, (Sat. B. I. c. 12.) that the gladiatorical 
ſhows ſometimes colt Europe twenty or thirty thouſand lives 
in a month; and that not only the men, but even the women 
of all ranks, were paſſionately fond of theſe ſhows, See Biſhop 
Porteus's Sermon XIII. 
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and the impurities of religious rites. It has baniſh- 
ed, if not unnatural vices, at leaſt the toleration of 
them. It has greatly mcliorated the condition of 
the laborious part, that is to ſay, of the maſs of 
every community, by-procuring for them a day of 
weckly reſt, In all countries, in which it is profeſſ- 
ed, it has produced numerous eſtabliſhments for the 
relief of ſickneſs and poverty; and, in ſome, a re- 
gular and general proviſion by law. It has tri- 
umphed over the ſlavery cſlabliſkcd in the Roman 
empire; it is contending, and, 1 truſt, will one 
day prevail, againſt che worſe flavery of the Weſt 
Indies. 

A Chriſtian writer“, ſo early as in the ſecond 
century, has teſtified the reſiſtance, which Chriſti- 
anity made to wicked and licentious practices, though 
eſtabliſhed by law and by public uſage. Neither 
in Parthia, do the Chriſtians, though Parthians, 
© uſe polygamy ; nor in Perſia, though Perſians, do 
they marry their own daughters; nor, among the 
© Bactri or Galli, do they violate the ſanity of mar- 
* riagez; nor, wherever they are, do they ſuffer 
£ themſelves to be overcome, by ill-conſtizured laws 
and manners.” 

Socrates did not deſtroy the idolatry of Athens, 
or produce the lighteſt revolution in the manners 
of his country. | 

But the argument to which I recur is, that the 
benefit of religion being felt chiefly in the obſcurity 
of private ſtations, neceſſarily efcapes the obſervation 
of hiſtory. From the firſt general notification of 
Chriſtianity to the preſent day, there have been in 
every age many millions, whoſe names were never 
heard of, made better by it, not only in their con- 
duct, but in their diſpoſition ; and happier, not fo 


* Bardeſanes ap. Euſeb, præp. evang. vi. 10. 
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much in their external circumſtanees, as in that 
which is inter precordia, in that which alone de- 
ſerves the name of happineſs, rhe tranquility and 
conſolation of their thoughts. It has been, fince 
its commencement, the author of happinefs and vir- 
tue, to millions and millions of the human race. 
Who is there that would not wiſh his ſon to be a 
Chriſtian ? 

Chriſtianity alſo, in every country, in which it is 
profeſſed, hath obtained a fenſible, although not a 
complete influence, upon the public judgment of 
morals. - And this is very important. For without 
the occaſional correction which public opinion re- 
ceives, by referring to ſome fixed ſtandard of mora- 
lity, no man can foretel into what extravagancies it 
might wander, Aſſafhnation might become as ho- 
nourable as duelling. Unvatural crimes be account- 
ed as venial as fornication. - In this way it is poſſible, 
that many may be kept in order by Chriſtianity, 
who are not themſelves Chriſtians. They may be 
guided by the rectitude which it communicates to 
public opinion. I heir confciences may ſuggeſt their 
duty truly, and they may aſcribe thefe ſuggeſtions 
to a moral ſenſe, or to the native capacity of the 
human intellect, when in fact they are nothing more, 
than the public opinion reflected from their own 
minds; an opinion, in a conſiderable degree, modi- 
fied by the leſſons of Chriſtianity. Certain it is, 
and this is a great deal to ſay, that the generality, 
even of the meaneſt and moſt vulgar and ignorant 
« people, have truer and worthier notions of God, 
more juſt and right apprehenſions concerning his 
attributes and perſections, a deeper ſenſe of the 
difference of good and evil, a greater regard to 
moral obligations and to the plain and moſt neceſ- 
* ſary duties of life, and a more firm and univerſal 
* expectation of a future ſtate of rewards and pu- 
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* niſhments, than, in any heathen country, 2 
* conſiderable number of men were found to have 
hade. | | 
After all, the value of Chriſtianity is not ta be 
appreciated by its temporal effects. The object of 
revelation is to influence human conduct in this life; 
but what is gained to happineſs by; that influence, 
can only be eſtimated by taking in the whole of hu- 
man exiſtence. Then, as hath already been ob- 
ſerved, there may be alſo great conſequences” of 
Chriſtianity, which do not belong to it as a revela- 
tion. The effects upon human falvation, of the 
miſſion, of the death, of the preſent, of the future 
agency of Chriſt, may be univerſal, though the reli- 
gion be not univerfally known. | 
Secondly, 1 aſſert that Chriſtianity is charged 
with many conſequences, for which it is not reſpon- 
ſible. I belicve that religious motives have had no 
more to do, in the formation of nine-renths of the 
intolerant and perſecuting laws, which in different 
countries have been eſtabliſhed upon the ſubje& of 
religion, than they have had to do in England wich 
the making of the game laws. "Theſe meaſures, al- 
though they have the Chriſtian religion for their 
ſubject, are reſolvable into a principle, which Chrif- 
tianity certainly did not plant, (and which Chriſti- 
anity could not univerſally condemn, becauſe it is 
not univerſally wrong), which principle is no other 
than this, that they who are in poſſeſſion of power 
do what they can to keep it, Chriſtianity is anſwer- 
able for no part of the miſehief which has been 
brought upon the world by perſecution, except that 
which has ariſen from conſcientious perſecutors.— 
Now theſe perhaps have never been, either nume- 
rous, or powerful. Nor is it to Chriſtianity that 


Clark, cv. nat. rev. p. 208. ed. :.. 
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even their miſtake can be fairly imputed. They 
have been miſled by an crror, not properly Chriſtian 
or religious, but by an error in their moral philoſo- 
phy. They purſucd the particular, without advert- 
ing to the general conſequence. Believing certain 
articles of faith, or a certain mode of worſhip, to 
be highly conducive, or perhaps eſſential to ſalvation, 
they thoughr themſelves bound, to bring all they 
could, by every means, into them. And this they 
thought, without conſidering what would be the 
effect of ſuch a concluſion, when adopted amongſt 
mankind as a general rule of conduct. Had there 
heen in the New Teſtament, what there arc in the 
Koran, precepts authorizing coercion in the propa- 
pagation of the religion, and the uſe of violence to- 
wards unbelievers, the caſe would have been differ- 
ent, This diſtinction could not have been taken, or 

this defence made. | 
I apologize for no ſpecies nor degree of perſccu- 
tion, but I think that even the fact has becn exag- 
gerated, Ihe flave trade deſtroys more in a year, 
than the inquiſition docs in a hundred, or perhaps 
hath done fince its foundation. | 
If it be objected, as 1 apprehend it will be, that 
Chriſtianity is chargeable with every miſchicf, of 
which it has been the occaſion, though not the mo- 
tive; I anſwer, that, if the malevolent paſſions be 
there, the world will never want occaſions. The 
noxious element will always find a conductor. Any 
point will produce an exploſion. Did the applauded 
intercommunity of the pagan theology preſerve the 
peace of the Roman world? Did it prevent oppreſ- 
ſions, proſcriptions, maſſacres, devaſtations? Was 
1 bigotry that carried Alexander into the Eaſt, or 
brought Ceſar into Gaul? Are the nations of the 
world, into which Chriſtianity hath not found its 
way, or from which it hath been baniſhed, ſree from 
| conten- 
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contentions? Arc their contentions leſs ruinous and 
ſanguinary ; Is it owing to Chriſtianity, or to the 
want of it, that the fineſt regions of the Eaſt, the 
countries inter quatuor maria, the peninſula of 
Greece, together with a great part of the Mediter- 
ranean coaſt, are at this day a deſert ; that the banks 
of the Nile, whoſe conſtantly renewed fertility is not 
to be impaired by negle&, or deſtroyed by the ra- 
vages of war, ſerves only for the ſcene of a fero- 
cious anarchy, or the ſupply of unceaſing holtilitics. 
Europe itſelf has known no rcligious wars for ſome 
centuries, yet has hardly ever been without war. 
Are the calamitics, which at this day afflict it, to be 
imputed to Chriſtianity ? Hath Poland fallen by a 
Chriſtian cruſade ? Hath the overthrow in France, 
of civil order and ſecurity, been effected by the vo- 
taries of our religion, or by the foes? Amongſt the 
awful leſſons, which the crimes and the miſeries of 
that country afford ro mankind, this is one, that, in 
order to be a perſecutor it is not neceſſary to be a 
bigot ; that in rage and cruelty, in miſchicf and de- 
ſtruction, fanaticiſm irfelf can be outdone by inſi- 
delity. 

Finally, if war, as it is now carried on between 
nations, produce leſs miſery and ruin than formerly, 
we are indebted perhaps to Chriſtianiiy for the 
change, more than ro any other cauſe. Viewed 
therefore even in its relation to this ſubject, it ap- 
pears to have been of advantage to the world, It 
hath humaniſed the conduct of wars; it hath ceaſed 
to excite them. 

The differences of opinion, that have in all ages 
prevailed amongſt Chriſtians, fall very much within 
the alternative which has been ſtared. If we poſleſ- 
ſed the diſpoſition, which Chriſtianity labours, above 
ail other qualities, to incvlcate, theſe differences 
would do little harm. If that 4ſpoſition be wanting, 
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other cauſes, even were theſe abſent, would conti- 
nually riſe up, to call forth the malevolent paſſions 
into action. Differences of opinion, when accom- 
panied with mutual _ which Chriſtianity for- 
bids them to violate, are for the moſt part innocent, 
and for ſome purpoſes uſeful. "They promote en- 
quiry, ' diſcuſſion, and knowledge. They help to 
keep up an attention to religious ſubjects, and a 
concern about them, which might be apt to dis away 
in the calm and ſilence of univerſal agreement. I 
do not know that it is in any degree true, that the 
influence of religion is the greateſt, where there arc 
the feweſt diſſenters, 


— — 


CHAP. VII. 


The Concluſion. 


I N religion, as in every other ſubje& of 
human reaſoning, much depends upon the order in 
which we diſpoſe our enquiries. A man who rakes 


up a ſyſtem of divinity with a previous opinion that 


either every part muſt be true, or the whole falſe, 
approaches the diſcuſſion with great diſadvantage. 
No other ſyſtem, which is founded upon moral evi- 
dence, would bear to be treatcd in the fame manner. 
Nevertheleſs, in a certain degrec, we are all intro- 
dnced to our religious ſtudies under this prejudica- 
tion; and it cannot be avoided. The weakneſs of 
the human judgment in the carly part of youth yet 
ns_ extreme ſuſceptibility of impreſſion, renders it 

| neceſſary 
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neceſſary to tarniſh it with ſome opinions, and with 
ſomc principles, or other. Or indeed, without 
much expreſs care, or much endeavour for this pur- 
poſe, the rendency of the mind of man, to aflimilate 
itſelf to the habirs of thinking and ſpeaking which 
prevail around him, produces the ſame eſſect. That 
indiffcrency and ſuſpenſe, that waiting and equili- 
brium ot the judgment, which ſome require in reli- 
gious matters, and which ſome would wiſh to be 
aimi at in the conduct of education, are impoſſible 
to be preſerved, They are not given to the condi- 
tion of human life, | 

It is a conſequence of this fituation that the doc- 
triges of religion come to us before the proofs; and 
come to us with that mixture of explications and in- 
ferences from which no public creed is, or can be, 
free; And the effect which too frequently follows, 
from Chriſtianity being preſented to the underſtand- 
ing in this form, is, that when any articles, Which 
appear as parts of it, contradi& the apprehenſion of 
the perſons to whom it is propoſed, men of raſh and 
confident tempers, haſtily and indiſcriminately reject 
the whole. Bur is this to do juſtice, either to them- 
ſelves, or to the religion! The rational way of 
treating a ſubject of ſuch acknowledged importance 
is to attend, in the firſt place, io the general and 
ſubſtantial truth of its principles, and to that alone. 
When we once feel a foundation, when we once 
perceive a ground of credibility in its hiſtory, we 
ſhall proceed with ſafety to enquire into the inter- 
pretation of its records, and into the doctrines which 
have been deduced from them. Nor will it either 
endanger our faith, or diminith or alter our motives 
for obedience, if we ſhould diſcover that theſe con- 
clufions are formed with difterent degrees of im- 
portance, 
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This conduct of the underſtanding, dictated by 
every rule of right rcaſoning, will uphold perſonal 
Chriſtianity, even in thoſe countries in which it is 
eſtabliſhed under forms, the moſt liable to difliculty 
and objection. It will alſo have the further effeft of 
guarding us againſt the prejudices which are wont to 
ariſe in our minds to the diſadvantage of religion, 
from obſerving the numerous controverſies which 
are carried on amongſt its profeſſors, and likewiſe of 
inducing a ſpirit of lenity and moderation in our 
judgment, as well as in our treatment, of thoſe, who 
ſtand, in ſuch controverſies, upon ſides oppoſite to 
ours, What is clear in Chriſtianity, we ſhall find to 
he ſufficient, and to be infinitely valnable ; what is 
dubious, unneceſſary to be decided, or of very ſub- 
ordinate importance; and what is moſt obſcure, will 
teach us io bear with the opinions which others may 
have formed upon the ſame ſubject. We ſhall ſay to 
thoſe who the moſt widely diſſent from us, what Au- 
guſtine ſaid to the worſt herctics of his age; Illi 
ijn vos ſæviant, qui neſciunt, cum quo labore verum 
inveniatur, ct quam difficile caveantur errores 
gqui neſciunt, cum quanta diſſicultate ſanetur oculus 
© interioris hominis —qui neſciunt, quibus ſuſpiriis et 
gemitibus fiat, ut ex quantulacunque parte poſſit 
* intelligt Deus *.” 

A judgment, morcover, which is once pretty well 
ſatisfied of the general truth of the religion, will 
not only thus diſcriminate in its doctrines, but will 
poſſeſs foflicient ſtrength to overcome the reluctance 
of the imagination to admit articles of faith which 
are attended with difficulty of apprehenſion, if ſuch 
articles of faith appear to be truly parts of the reve- 
lation. It was to be expected beforchand, that what 
related to the ceconomy, and to the perſons, of the 
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inviſible world, which revelation profeſſes to do, and 
which, if true, it actually does, ſhould contain ſome 
points remote from our analogies, and from the 
comprehenſion of a mind which hath acquired all its 
ideas from ſenſe and from experience, | 

It hath been my care, in the preceding work, to 
preſerve the ſeparation between evidences and doc- 
trines as inviolable as I could; to remove from the 
primary queſtion, all conſiderations which have been 
unneceſſarily joined with it ; and to offer a defence 
of Chriſtianity, which every Chriſtian might read, 
without ſeeing the tenets in which he had been 
brought up attacked or decried: and it always af- 

forded a ſatisfaction to my mind, to obſerve that this 
was practicable ; that few or none of our many con- 
troverſies with one another, affect or relate to the 
proofs of our religion ; that the rent never deſcends 
to the foundation, 

The truth of Chriſtianity depends upon its leading 
fas, and upon them alone. Now, of theſe we have 
evidence which ought to ſatisfy us, at leaſt, until ir 
appear that mankind have ever been deceived by the 
ſame. We have ſome unconteſted and inconteſtible 

oints, to which the — of the human ſpecies 
Rach nothing ſimilar to offer. A Jewilh peaſant 
changed the religion of the world, and that, withour 
force, without power, without ſupport ; without one 
natural ſource or circumſtance of attraction, influ- 
ence or ſucceſs. Such a thing hath not happened in 
any other inſtance. Ihe companions of this perſon, 
after he himſclf had been put to death for his attempt, 
aſſerted his ſupernatural character, founded upon his 
ſupernatural operations; and, in teſtimony of the 
truth of their aſſertions, i. e. in conſequence of their 
own belief of that truth, and, in order to communi- 
cate the knowledge of it to others, voluntarily en- 
tered upon lives of toil and hardſhip, and, with a 
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full experience of their danger, committed them- 
ſelves to the laſt extremitics of perſecution. This 


hath not a parallel, More particularly, a very few 


days after this perſon had bcen publicly executed, 
and in the very city in which he was buried, theſe 
his companions declared with one voice, that his 
body was reſtored to life; that they had ſcen m, 
handled him, cat with him, converſcd with him: nd, 
in purſuance of their perſuaſion of the truth of hat 
they told, preached his religion, with this ſtrange 
fact as the — — of it, in the face of thoſe who 
had kitled him, who were armed with the rower of 
the country, and neceſſarily and naturally diſpoſed 
to treat his followers as they had treated himſelf ; 
and having done this upon the ſpot where the event 
took place, carried the intelligence of it abroad, in 
deſpite of diſficulties and oppoſition, and where the 
nature of their errand gave them nothing to expect 
bur derifion, infult, and outrage, his is without 
example. "Theſe three facts, I think, are certain, 
and would have been nearly ſo, if the goſpels had 
never been written, The Chriſtian ſtory, as to theſe 
points hath never varied. No other hath been ſct 
up againſt it, Every letter, every diſcourſe, every 
controverſy amongſt the followers of the religion; 
every book written by them, from the age of its 
commencement to the preſent time, in every part of 
the world in which it hath been profeſſed, and with 
every ſect into which it hath been divided, (and we 
have letters and diſcourſes written by contempora- 
ries, by witneſſes of the tranſaction, by p-rſons them- 
ſelves bearing a ſhare in it, and other writings 
following that age in regular ſucceſſion) concur in 
repreſenting theſe facts in this manner. A religion, 
which now poſſeſſes the greateſt part of the civilized 
world, unqueſtionably ſprang up at Jeruſalem at this 
mime, Some account muſt be given of its OW 
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ſome cauſe aſſigned for its riſe. All the accounts of - 
this origin, all the explications of this cauſe, whether 
raken from the writings of the carly followers of the [ 
religion, in which, and in which perhaps alone, it 
could be expected that they ſhould be diſtinctly un- | 
folded, or from occaſional notices in other writings, 
of that or the adjoining age, either expreſsly allege 
the facts above . as the means by which the 
religion was ſet up, or advert to its commencement 
in a manner which agrees with the ſuppoſition of 
theſe facts being true, which renders them probable, 
according to the then ſtate of the world, and which 
teſtifies their operation and effects. 
Theſe propoſitions alone, lay a foundation for our 
faith ; for they prove the * of a tranſaction, 
which cannot, even in its moſt general parts, be ac- 1 
counted for upon any reaſonable ſuppoſition, except 
that of the truth of the miſſion, But the particulars, 
the detail of the miracles or miraculous pretences 
(for ſuch there neceſſarily muſt have been) upon 
which this unexampled tranſaction reſted, and for 
which theſe men acted and ſuffered, as they did act 
and ſuffer, it is undoubtedly of great importance to 
us to know. We have this detail from the fountain 
head, from the perſons themſelves; in accounts 
written ” eye-· witneſſes of the ſcene, by contempo- 
raries and companions of thoſe who were ſo ; not in 
one book, but four, each containing enough for the 
verification of the religion, all agreeing in the fun- 
damental parts of the hiſtory. We have the authen- 
ticity of theſe books eſtabliſhed by more and ſtronger 
proofs, than belong to almoſt any other ancient book 
whatever, and by proofs which widely diſtinguith 
them from any others claiming a ſimilar authority to 
theirs. If there were any good reaſon for doubt, 
concerning the names to which theſe books are 
aſcribed, (which there is not, for they were never 
A aſcribed 
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aleribed to any other, and we have evidence, not 
long after their publication, of their bearing the 
names which they now bear) their antiquity, of 
which there is no queſtion, their reputation and au- 
thority amongſt the _y diſciples of the rciigion, of 
whici there is as little, form a valid proof, that they 
mult, in the main at leaſt, have agreed with what 
the firſt teachers of the religion delivered. 

When we open theſe ancient volumes, we diſco- 
ver in them marks of truth, whether we conſider 
each in iiſelf, or collate them with one another. The 
writers certainly knew ſomething of what they were 
writing about, for they manifeſt an acquaintance 
with local circumſtances, with the hiſtory and uſages 
of the times, which could only belong to an inhabi- 
tant of that country, living in that age. In ey 
narrative, we perceive ſimplicity and undeſignedneſs ; 
the air and the Janguage of reality. When we com- 
pare the diſſerent narratives together, we find them 
fo varying as to repel all ſuſpicion of confederacy ; 
fo agreeing under this variety, as to ſhow that the 
accounts had one real tranſaction for their common 
foundation ; often attributing different actions and 
diſcourſes, to the perſon whoſe hiſtory, or rather 
memoirs of whoſe hiſtory, they profeſs to relate, yet 
actions and diſcourſes 7A ſimilar, as very much to 
beſpeak the ſame character; which is a coincidence, 
that, in ſuch writers as they were, could only be the 
conſequence of their writing from fact, and not from 
imagination. 

Theſe four narratives are confined to the hiſtory 
of the founder of the religion, and end with Hi 
miniſtry, Since, however, it is certain, that the 
affair went on, we cannot help being anxious to know 
how it proceeded. This intelligence hath come down 
to us in a work purporting to be written by a perſon, 
himſelf connected with the buſineſs during the firlt 
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ſtages of its progreſs, taking up the ſtory where the 
former hiſtories had left it, carrying on the narrative, 
oftentimes with great particularity, and throughout 
with the appearance of good ſenſe“, information and 
candour ; ſtating all along the origin, and the only 
probable origin, of effects which unqueſtionably 
were produced, together with the natural con- 
ſequences of ſituations which unqueſtionably did 
exiſt ; and confirmed, in the ſubſtance at leaſt of the 
account, by the ſtrongeſt poſſible acceſſion of teſti- 
mony which a hiſtory can receive, original letters, 
written by the perſon who is the principal ſubje& of 
the hiſtory, written upon the buſineſs to which the 
hiſtory relates, and during the period, or ſoon after 
the period, which the hiſtory compriſes. No man 
can ſay that this altogether, is not a body of ſtrong 
hiſtorical evidence. 

When we reflect, that ſome of thoſe, from whom 
the books proceeded, are related to have themſclves 
wrought miracles, to have been the ſubje& of mira- 
cles, or of ſupernatural aſſiſtance in propagating the 
religion, we may perhaps be led to think, that more 
credit, or a different kind of credit, is due to theſe 
accounts, than what can be claimed by merely human 
teſtimony. But this is an argument which cannot 
be addreſſed to ſceptics or unbelievers. A man muſt 
be a Chriſtian, before he can receive it. The inſpi- 
ration of the hiſtorical ſcriptures, and the narure, 
degree, and extent of that inſpiration, are queſtions 
undoubtedly of ſerious diſcuſſion, but they are queſ- 


See Peter's ſpeech upon curing the cripple, (As iii. 18.) 
the council of the apoſtles, (xv.), Paul's diſcourſe at Athens, 
(xvii 22.), before Agrippa, (xxvi.). I notice theſe paſlages, 
both as fraught with good ſenſe, and as free from the it 
tiature of enthuſiaſm. 
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tions amongſt Chriſtians themſelves, and not between 
them and others. The dodtrine itſelf is by no means 
neceſſary to the belicf of Chriſtianity, which muſt, in 
the firſt inſtance at leaſt, depend upon the ordinary 
maxims of hiſtorical credibility “. 

In viewing the detail of miracles recorded in theſe 
books, we find every ſuppoſition negatived, by which 
they can be reſolved into fraud or deluſion, They 
were not ſecret, nor momentary, nor tentative, nor 
ambiguous; nor performed under the ſanction of 
authority, with the ſpectators on their ſide, or in 
aſſirmance of tenets and practices already eſtabliſhed. 
We find alſo the evidence alleged for them, and 
which evidence was by great numbers received, dif- 
ferent from that upon which other miraculous ac- 
counts reſt, It was contemporary, it was publiſhed 
upon the ſpot, it continued; it involved intereſts and 

ueſlions, of the greateſt magnitude; it contradifted 
the molt fixed perſuaſions and prejudices, of the 
perſons to whom it was addreſſed; it required from 
thoſe who accepted it, not a ſimple indolent aſſent, 
but a change from thenceforward, of principles and 
conduct, a ſubmiſſion to conſequences the moſt ſeri- 
ous and the moſt deterring, to loſs and danger, to 
inſult, outrage, and perſecution. How ſuch a ſtory 
ſhould be falſe, or, if falſe, how, under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, it ſhould make its way, I think impoſ- 
ſible to be explained: yet, ſuch the Chriſtian ſtory 
was, ſuch were the circumſtances under which it 
came forth, and in oppoſition to ſuch difficulties did 
it prevail, 

An event ſo connected with the religion, and with 

the fortunes, of the Jewiſh people, as one of their 
race, one born amongſt them, eſtabliſhing his autho- 


* See Powell's Diſcourſes, Diſcourſe xv. p. 245. 
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rity and his law, throughout a great portion of the 
civilized world, it was perhaps to be expected, ſhould 
be noticed in the prophetic writings of that nation ; 
eſpecially when this perſon, together with his own 
miſſion, cauſed alſo to be acknowledged, the di- 
vine original of their inſtitution, and by thoſe who 
before had altogethcr rejected it. Accordingly we 
perceive in theſe writings, various intimations con- 
curring in the perſon and hiſtory of Jeſus, in a man- 
ner, and in a degree, in which paſſages taken from 
theſe books, couid not be made to concur, in any 
perſon arbitrarily aſſumed, or in any perſon, except 
him, who has been the author of great changes in 
the affairs and opinions of mankind. Of ſome of 
theſe preditions the weight depends a good deal 
upon the concurrence, Others poſſeſs great ſepa- 
rate ſtrength : one in particular does this in an emi- 
nent degree. It is an entire deſcription, manifeſtly 
directed to one character and to one ſcene of things: 
it is extant in a writing, or collection of writings, 
declarcdly prophetic; and to the circumſtances of 
his life and death, with conſiderable preciſion, and 
in a way which no diverſity of interpretation hath, 
in my opinion, been able to confound. That the 
advent of Chriſt, and the conſequences of it, ſhould 
not have been more diſtincily revealed in the Jewiſh 
ſacred books, is, I think, in ſome meaſure accounted 
for by the conſideration, that for the Jews to have 
foreſcen rhe fall of their inſtitution, and that it was 
to emerge at length into a more perf:& and compre- 
henſive diſpenſation, would have cooled too much, 
and relaxed, their zeal for it, and their adherence - 
to it, upon which zeal and adherence, the pre- 
ſervation in the warld of any remains, for many 
ages, of religious truth, might in a great meaſure 
depend. | 
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Of what a revelation diſcloſes to mankind, one, 
and only one, queſtion can properly be aſked, © was 
© it of importance to mankind to know, or to be 
beiter aſſured of?” In this queſtion, when we turn 
our thoughts to the great Chriſtian doctrine of the 
reſurrection of the dead, and of a future judgment, 
no doubt can be entertained. He who gives me 
riches or honours does nothing; he who even 
gives me health does little, in compariſon with that, 
which lays before me juſt grounds for expecting a 
reſtoration to life, and a day of account and re- 
tribution ; which thing Chriſtianity hath done for 
millions. 

Other articles of the Chriſtian faith are only the 
adjun&s and circumſtances of this. They are how- 
ever ſuch, as appear worthy of the original to which 
we aſcribe them. The morality of the religion, 
whether taken from the precepts or the example of 
its founder, or from the leſſons of its primitive teach- 
ers, derived, as it ſhould ſeem, from what had becn 
inculcated by their maſter, is, in all its parts, wiſe 
and pure; neither adapted to vulgar prejudices, nor 
flattering popular notions, nor excuſing eſtabliſhed 
practices, but calculated, in the matter of its inſtruc- 
tion, truly to promote human happineſs, and, in 
the form in which it was conveyed, to produce im- 
preſſion and effect; a morality, which let it have 

roceeded from any perſon whatever, would have 

en ſatisfactory evidence of his good ſenſe and in- 
tegrity, of the ſoundneſs of his underftanding and 
the probity of his deſigns; a morality, in every 
view of it, much more perfect, than could have 
been expected from the natural circumſtances and 
character of the perſon who deliveted it; a morality, 
in a word, which is, and hath been, moſt beneficial 
to mankind, F 
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Upon the greateſt therefore of all poſſible ocea- 
ſions, and for a purpoſe of ineſtimable value, it 
pleaſed the Deity to vouchſafe a miraculous atteſta- 
tion, Having done this for the inſtitution, when 
this alone could fix its authcrity, or give to it a be- 
ginning, he committed its future progreſs, to the 
natural means of human communication, and to the 
influence of thoſe cauſes by which human conduct 
and human affairs are governed. The ſeed being 
ſown, was left to vegetate; the leaven being inſert- 
ed, was left to ferment; and both according to the 
laws of nature: laws, nevertheleſs, diſpoſed and 
controled by that Providence which condutts the 
affairs of the univerſe, though by an influence in- 
ſcrutable, and generally undiſtinguiſhable by us. 
And in this Chriſtianity is analogous to moſt other 
proviſions for happineſs. The proviſion is made; 
and being made, is left to a& according to laws, 
which forming a part of a more general ſyſtem, re- 
gulate this particular ſubje&, in common with many 
others. | 

Let the conſtant recurrence to our obſervation, 
of contrivance, deſign, and wiſdom in the works of 
nature, once fix upon our minds the belief of a 
God, and after that all is caſy. In the councils of 
a Being, poſſeſſed of the power and diſpoſition, 
which the Creator of the univerſe muſt cls, it is 
not improbable that there ſhould be a future ſtate ; 
it is not improbable that we ſhould be acquainted 
with it. A future ſtate rectiſies every thing; becauſe 
if moral agents be made, in the laſt event, happy 
or miſerable, according to their conduct in the 2 
tion, and under the circumſtances in which they are 
placed, it ſcems not very material by the operation 
of what cauſes, according to what rules, or even, if 
you pleaſe to call it ſo, by what chance or 3 
theſc 
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theſe ſtations are aſſigned, or theſe circumſtances 
determined. This hypotheſis, therefore, ſolves all 
that objection to the divine care and goodneſs, which 
the promiſcuous diſtribution of good and evil (1 do 
not mean in the doubtful advantages of riches and 
grandeur, but in the unqueſtionably important diſ- 
tinctions of health and fickneſs, ſtrength and infir- 
mity, bodily eafe and pain, mental alacrity and de- 
preſſion) is apt on ſo many occaſions to create. This 
one truth changes the nature of things : gives order 
to confuſion : makes the moral world of a picce 
with the natural, 

Nevertheleſs, a higher degree of aſſurance, than 
that to which it is poſſible to advance this, or any 
argument drawn from the light of nature, was ne- 
ceſlary, eſpecially to overcome the ſhock, which the 
imagination and the ſenſes receive, from the eſſccts 
and the appearances of death; and the obſtruction 
which from thence ariſes to the expettation of cither 
a continued or a future exiſtence, This difficulty, 
although of a nature, no doubt, to act very forcibly, 
will be found, I think, upon reflection, to reſide 
more in our habits uf apprehenſion, than in the ſub- 
jet; and that the giving way to it, when we have 
any reaſonable grounds for the contrary, is rather 
an indulging of the imagination, than any thing elſc. 
Abſtradtedly conſidered, that is, conſidered without 
relation to the difference which habit, and merely 
habit, produces in our faculties and modes of appre- 
henſion, I do not ſee any thing more in the reſur- 
rection of a dead man, than in the conception of a 
child; except it be this, that the one comes into 
his world with a ſyſtem of prior conſciouſneſſes about 
him, which the other docs not: and no perſon will 
ſay, that he knows enough of either ſubject to per- 
ccive, that this circumſtance makes ſuch a difference 

| in 
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in the two caſes, that the one ſhould be eaſy, and 
the other impoſſible ; the one natural, rhe other not 
ſo. To the firſl man the ſucceſſion of the ſpecies 
would be as incomprehenſible, as the reſurrection of 
the dead is to us. 

Thought is different from motion, perception from 
impact: the individuality of a mind ic hardly conſiſt- 
ent with the diviſibility of an extended ſubſtance; or 
its volition, that is, its power of originating motion, 
with the inertneſs which cleaves to every portion of 
matter, which our obſervation or our experiments 
can reach, Theſe diſtinctions lead us to an immate- 
rial principle: at leaſt, they do this; they ſo nega- 

tive the mechanical properties of matter, in the con- 
ſtitution of a ſentient, 1 more of a rational being, 
that no argument, drawn from theſe properties, can 
be of any great weight in oppoſition to other reaſons, 
when the queſtion reſpects the changes of which 
ſuch a nature is capable, or the manner in which 
theſe changes are effected. Whatever thought be, 
or whatever it depend upon, the regular experi- 
ence of /leep makes one thing concerning it certain, 
that it can be completely ſuſpended, and completely 
reſtored. 

If any one find it too great a ſtrain upon his 
thoughts, to admit the notion of a Mbſtance ſtrictly 
immaterial, that is, from which extenſion and ſoli- 
dity are excluded, he can find no difficulty in allow- 
ing that a particle as ſmall as a particle of light, mi- 
nuter than all conccivable dimenſions, may juſt as 
eaſily be the depoſitary, the organ, and the vehicle 
of conſciouſneſs, as the congeries of animal ſubſtance, 
which forms a human body, or the human brain; 
that, being ſo, it may transfer a proper identity to 
whatever ſhall hereafter be united to it; may be 
ſafe amidſt the deſtruction of its integuments; may 
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connect the natural with the ſpiritual, the corrupti- 
ble with the glorified body. II ir be ſaid, that the 
mode and means of all this is imperceptible by our 
ſenſes, it is only what is true of the moſt important 
agencies and operations. The great powers of na- 
ture are all inviſible, Gravitation, electricity, mag- 
netiſm, though conſtantly preſent, and conſtantly 
exerting their influence ; though within us, near us, 
and about us ; though diffuſed throughout all ſpace, 
overſpreading the ſurface, or penetrating the con- 
rexture of all bodies with which we are acquainted, 
depend upon ſubſtances and actions, which are 
totally concealed from our (cnics, The Supreme 
Intelligence is ſo himſelf, # | 
But whether theſe, or any other attempts to ſa- 
tisfy the imagination, bear any reſemblance to the 
truth, or whether the imagination, which, as 1 h2ve 
ſaid before, is the mere ſlave of habit, can be ſatis- 
fied, or not; when a future ſtate, and the revela- 
tion of a future ſtate, is not only perfectly conſiſtent 
with the attributes of the Being who governs the 
univerſe ; but when it is more; when it alone re- 
moves the appearances of contrariety, which attend 
the operations of his will towards creatures capable 
of merit and demerit, of reward and puniſhment ; 
when a ſtrong body of hiſtorical evidence, confirmed 
by many internal tokens of truth and authenticity, 
gives us juſt reaſon to believe that ſuch a revelation 
hath actually been made; we ought to ſet our minds 
at reſt with the aſſurance, that, in the reſources of 
creative wiſdom, expedients cannot be wanted, to 
carry into effect what the Deity hath purpoſed : that 
either a new and mighty influence will deſcend upon 
the human world, to reſuſcitate extinguiſhed conſci- 
ouſneſs ; or that, amidſt the other wonderful contri- 
vances with which the univerſe abounds, — by 
| | ſome 
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ſome of which we ſec animal life, in many inſtances, 
aſſuming improved forms of exiſtence, acquiring new 
organs, new perceptions, and new ſources of en- 
joyment, proviſion is alſo made, though by methods 
ſecret to us (as all the great Jn of nature are) 
for conducting the objects of God's moral govern- 
ment, through the neceſſary changes of their frame, 
to thoſe final diſtinctions of happineſs and miſery, 
which he hath declared ro be reſerved for obedi- 
ence and tranſgreſſion, for virtue and vice, for the 
uſe and the negle&, the right and the wrong em- 
ployment, of the faculties and opportunities, with 


which he hath been pleaſed, ſeverally to entruſt 
and to try us, | 


THE END, 
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